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Crawfordsville Founded 142 Years Ago 
Whitlock Plat 


Made In 


It’s considered a reasonable 
guess that the first white man 
to pass through the site of pres- 
ent day Crawfordsville was the 
French fur trader, who wasn’t 
given to the preparation of de- 
tailed. dated accounts of his 
meanderings to gratify future 
inquistiveness. He was a bet- 
ter hunter and trader than a 
writer with an eye to history. 

The impression persists that 
if any of the French strayed 
from the thoroughfare repre- 
sented by the Wabash an invit- 
ing tributary had to have been 
Rock River, a name long dis- 
placed by Sugar Creek. It was 
in this particular area along the 
stream that what an Indian 
historian said was called “the 
big. flat woods” thinned away 
into prairie land. Here was un- 
deniably a lot of the kind of 
game the fur traders sought. 

Indians lived and hunted 
here. and their womenfolk tilled 
the soil to an extent that ‘attract- 
ed the attention of early set- 
tlers. It was a lush counry, 
thickly forested to a point north 
of Sugar Creek at which grassy 
plains began and were described 
by Jetter writers of the early 


days. The Indians did little to 
alter the landscape, and there 
was a virgin beauty about the 
place that could not escape at- 
tention and admiration. 

Among the native animals 
were wolves. foxes, wilcats, 
bear and deer prowling the 
tangled undergrowth among the 
great oak, walnut, beech and 
sugar maple trees. There also, 
the settlers found, was an ag- 
gravating number of snakes of 
both poisonous and harmless 
varieties. 

The region didn't lack for 
rainfall and running water, and 
there were springs where the 
town was to grow up. 

A record was left of an ex- 
ploration here in 1813 by three 
men serving as rangers. Maj. 
Ambrose Whitlock credited 
with being the principal found- | 
er of Crawfordsville. and Capt. | 
Williamson Dunn and Lt. Hen- 
ry Ristine, who were to cate | 


high ground south and east of 
the creek ought to be healthful, 
the woods offered ample ma- 
terial for building and game 
was plentiful. | 

Although he didn't live in- 
what's now Crawfordsville — 
and moved away within about 
three years — William Offield 
generally has been accepted as 
the county's first white inhabi- | 
tant of any duration. He came; 
to Indiana from Tennessee to a | 
White River settlement near; 
present day Martinsville, bring- 
ing his wife Jane (or Jennie), 
They moved on to settle in Feb- 
ruary of 1821 near the mouth of | 
a small tributary of Sugar 
Creek about four miles south of | 
the town that was to be. | 

Offield was believed to have! 
been then about 30. He built a 
12x15-foot cabin, and the little 
stream became Offield Creek. 
More than a century later, in 
1922, a granite marker was 
placed at the site with appropri- 
ate ceremony. 

Tradition has had it that Of- 
field wasn't the first white set- 
tler in what is now Montgomery 
County. But his sojourn here, 
even though it was for. only a 
few years, appears to have been 
better documented than that of 
others. When county histories 
began to be published it was 
William Offield who was called 
“first” despite the fact that 
that some biographical sketch- 
es appearing in these same vol- 
umes gave earlier dates of in- 
dividual settlements. Research | 
by writers of the general his- 
tories of the county seemed not 
to substantiate the antedating. 

The Oífields didn't-live in the 
one spot all their time in the 
county. More than a year after 
their arrival he entered on the 
public records — it was July 4, 
1822 — the purchase for $100 of 
a tract of land about a half-mile 
north of present day Younts- 
ville. He built a cabin there to 
which the family moved. They 
had brought a child with them 
in 1821, and while here, with an 
old Indian squaw acting as mid- 
wife, Mrs. Offield presented 
him with their second. Pub- 
lished accounts of the family do 
not state whether either young- 
ster was a boy or girl, but the 
second was the first white child 
known to have been born in 
Montgomery County. 

Nothing written about Wil- 
liam Offield suggests he was 
anything but a good, substanti- | 
al citizen wherever he lived. | 
While here he was elected 
March 1, 1823, along with James 
Blevins and John McCullough | 
on the first board of county com- | 
missioners, The 61 votes cast in 
this first election in the county 
are, of course, some indication 
of the number of settlers arriv- 
ing during the two years since 
the Offields. ! 

Offield was described by men 
rememering him long after- 
ward as young, short, stocky. | 
courageous — a man who loved 
to hunt with rifle and dog but 
also who raised livestock and 


| wilds of the Ozarks 


| legislature by enactment of Dec. 


¡in an unsuccessful attempt to 


1823 


crops, and one who as an 
elected county official served 
the public interest honestly and 
with good common sense. 

He was a man of probably 
better than average education 
for the pioneer times. Offield 
didn’t Serve out his term as 
commissioner, Henry  Ristine 
being chosen to fill the vacancy 
beginning May 1, 1824. That Of- 
field late in 1823 considered 
moving away is shown by the 
public record dated Dec. 31 of 
that year in which he and his 
wife conveyed to Jonas Mann 
their property near the site of 
Yountsville. The sum involved 
was $307.50. The signature of 
Jane Offield is there with her 
husband's — she did not need 
to make an X as many house- 
wives of the day would have had 
to do, 

Offield and his family depart- 
ed the county probably some 
time between Jan. 1 and May 1 
of 1824, and whether they went 
back to Tennessee or elsewhere 
isn't certain. But in 1841 a la- 
ter Montgomery County resi- 
dent, Christopher C. Walkup, 
found him living in a cabin 
much like that of 182L — in the 
in south- 
eastern Missouri Walkup 
stayed a night and had a long 
talk with Offield, whom he took | 
to be about 65, or considerably 
older than he could have been. 

He told Walkup of coming to 
Montgomery County and of the 
birth here of his second child. | 
Offield also talked of what was | 
of more immediate and sorrow- 
ful recollection to him — a hunt- 


‘ing accident. This tragedy had 
‘occurred near his Missouri 


home only a short time efore 
Walkup’s visit. While hunting 
he had shot what he took to be 
a deer. It turned out to be a 
good friend and neighbor who'd 
been dressed in deerskin with | 
the hairy side out and who'd | 
been only partly visible to Of- 
fiel in the undergrowth of the 
forest. Apparently the friend 
was killed instantly, and brood- 
ing over the event could have 
made Offield indeed seem old- 


0 a slranger ünan; n 
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He moved on eventually from 
Missouri to the Pacific North- 
west, settling in what is now the 
state of Washington. He was a 
man who must have had an eter- 
nal yen for following the retreat- 
ing wilderness. Dr. Theodore 
Gronert has surmised that Of- 
field was of the Daniel Boone 
mold to whom the horizon was 
irresistible. Put up a few cab- 
ins in his neighborhood and he 


¡felt crowded. Although he got 


along with his fellowman he 
probably yearned to be able to 
tramp the woods all day with- 
out seeing any other home than 
his own. 

Irrespective of who came first, | 
or in what order he was fol- 
lowed, there were quite a few 
families scattered about Mont- | 
gomery County when the state | 


21, 1822, defined the boundaries 
of the county and provided for 
setting up its government. 

Its name came from a hero 
of Revolutionary War days, 
who was killed leading a chargé 


capture Quebec on Dec. 
1775. 

When first organized the 
county's jurisdiction reached 
north over present Tippecanoe, 
Clinton, Carroll and Cass coun- 
ties, east to Marion, south to 
Putnam, southwest to Parke 
and west to theh Wabash. Early 
in 1826 Tippecanoe County was 
formed. 

Most of the early settlers 
came from Kentucky and Ohio, 
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There Were No Parking Problems In Business District 


or TRR 
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:chased by Austin M. Puett and 


¡ Samuel 


| 


This early picture of downtown Crawfordsville is now in Yandes Hall at Wabash College. Newspaper clip- 
pings supplied by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Daniel of 211 Whitlock Ave., mark the location as Main and Washington 
Streets. Mrs. Daniel said the clippings belonged to her mother, the late Mrs. Julia Rhoads. 


. P 
‘but there were some from Ten- [| companied it: “Each 


linas and the East. Early rec-} parallel with the north and south |er I know of but Abe Miller, 


ords show the first land bought | line of sections thirty-one and|Henry and Robert Nicholson, | and tradition has it meeting at 


from the government in this [thirty-two, and each street and 
county was a tract in what is|alley running east and west is 
now Scott Township, by John |laid parallel with a line divid- 
Loop on July 3, 1822. Later the | ing townships eighteen and nine- 
same day land also was pur- teen. Each street within the) 
lots is sixty-six feet wide, ex- 
cept Market and Washington | 
of the county tracts were bought | streets, which are ninety-nine} 
the following day. In the fall of 'feet wide. Each alley is ten 
1822 a larger number “en-|feet wide, and a reservation of 
tered” land, and most of these sixty feet, as a street, is made 
settlers came to what is now|all around the town, except 
Union Township. from the south side of Spring 
Brought into existence by the ¡street to the northeast corner | 
legislature at Corydon near the | 0f the town. Each lot within the; 
end of 1822 (the early govern- | town is one hundred and sixty- 
ment sales here were through | five feet by eighty-two feet six 
the office at Terre Haute), the | inches. 
county’s first government be-| This original plat is bounded 
gan functioning with the elec-|today by Water Street on the 
tion of the commissioners in|east. Wabash Avenue on the | 
early 1823. south, Grant Avenue on the 
The first county clerk was |West and North Street on the 
John Wilson, who served in | north. ae 
1823-27, and the first sheriff |_ Water Street isn't extended to 
D. Maxwell, from May | North, ending at Market. Grant 


David Henry, and in other parts 


ed by David Vance in 3. | was called St Si:ret 

7 ; 95-97 ¡Avenue then was known as 
mest on! A ani AA South Street. Main was Vernon 
Street. 

North, Spring, Market. Pike, 
| Walnut, Washington, Green and 
¡Water Streets retained their 
‘original names. 

The platting now encompass- 
es nearly all the business sec- 
tion of the city. Lying outside 
the original plat, at the present 
site of the waterworks plant, 
were four large springs. Re- 
serving their use to the public, 
Whitlock built his home in a 


o] 


O 
2h 
was the first recorder. 
wasn't an auditor until John B. 
Austin, 1841-55, nor**- ffeasur- 
er until David Vance, also 1841- 
55. 

Maj. Ambrose Whitlock came | 
¡here early in 1823 from Terre | 
| Haute, where as early as 1819 
¡he had been receiver of public 
lands, and was reported to have 
¡been preceded by perhaps a 
dozen families in this locality. 
|The first home in what is now 


a phat ines 


Samuel Brown, John Farlow, 


and Harshbarger. 

“Besides these named here | 
there are but few others living 
in the town and country. I 
think I am safe in saying that a | 
half dozen more families would | 
embrace all, including hunters 
and trappers, within fifty 
miles around.” 

Having been designated the 
county seat in 1823, Crawfords- | 
villes history is interwoven 
with that of Montgomery Coun- 
ty and its government. Between 
the advent of William Offield in 
1821 and organization of the 
county government in 1823 the 
arrival of settlers in the area 
comprising and immediately ad- 
jacent to the town was at — for 
the time — a phenomenal rate. 
It was one of the fastest grow- 
ing of all early Hoosier settle- 
ments. and Sanford Cox's firs 
hand knowledge of families liv- 


En munity 


is ater EIOW i eQ 
i with greater rapidity in 1824-25. 

What hastened the whole 
movement northward in the 
| state had been the “New Pur- 
lchase” negotiated in 1818 by 
Gov. Jonathan Jennings, Fed- 
eral Judge Benjamin Parke and 
Gen. Lewis Cass, the latter 
governor of the Michìgan terri- 
tory. By this pact, at St. Mary 
in Ohio, nearly all the Indian 
| country lying s outh of where the 
Wabash is no longer the state's 
western boundary was bought 
‘from the Miamis, Pottawat- 


| James Stitt, 


Crawfordsville was William Mil- 
ler’s, and the time of its erec- 
ition is uncertain. The second 
¡was that of Henry Ristine and 
was built in the spring and ear- | 
ly summer of 1823. Before Ris- 
tine completed the roundtrip to 
Madison for his family William- 
son Dunn was here with his. 

Whitlock was a native Vir- 
ginian of colonial days who | 
joined the regular army and 
was a veteran of the War of 
1812, The federal land office! 
was transferred to this com- | 
munity from Terre Haute in| 
1823, and in March of that year 
he platted the town he named 
Crawfordsville in honor of Sec- 
retary of Treasury William H. 
Crawford, described as a per- 
sonal and political friend, who 
tendered Whitlcok the commis- 
sion as receiver of public lands 
when the latter turned from | 
army to civilian life. 

The new town was platted 
upon the S.W. 14 of Sec. 32, T. 


grove above them and near the 
site of present Culver Hospital. 
The Miller home and the land 
office structure erected by 
Whitlock were situated in the 
northeast part of the original 
plat, and other cabins were 
scattered over an area now 
bounded roughly by Green and 
Market Streets and the Monon 
Railroad tracks and north into 
the area of the Monon depot. 
One of the Wabash Valley 
schoolmasters of the period, 
cartons & Cox, who got around, 
ept a diary. Historians down E 
through the ya E have wished | the neighborhood of the future 
that other pioneers had been so | Settlements of Crawfordsville 
disposed. Cox wrote this of the | and Thorntown and reported the 


tomies. Kickapoos and Weas. 
The tribes agreed to withdraw 
north of the Wabash. Late in 
1820 the Delawares moved to 
the west and out of the state. 
By an agreement of the same! 
| year the Kickapoos also left ` In- 
| diana. 

Isaac McCoy, a Baptist min- 
lister from Knox County, was 
sent by the national missionary 
convention of his church to be 
a missionary among the Indi- 
ans of the Wabash. In Decem- 
ber of 1818 he passed through 


street ¡vicinity of Kinworthy and Lee. |] the next term, to start in Au- 
nessee, Virginia and the Caro-|running north and south is laid|On the north side of Sugar riv- | gust. 


That Aug. 28 court convened, | 


Henry Ristine’s tavern (ho- 
tel). Making up the grand jury 
were James Dungan, Richard 
M. McCafferty, James Scott, | 
William Miller, 
Robert Craig. Samuel Brown, 
Elias Moore, George Miller, Jo- 
seph Hahn, Samuel McClung, 
William P. Mitchell, Wilson! 
Claypool and John Farlow. The 
foreman was McClung. The, 
judge instructed the j ury ini ts 
duties. An indictment was re- 
turned against John Toliver, 
charging assault and battery. 
The jury was discharged and 
paid 75 cents perm an. The 
bailiff for this jury, Burwell | 
Daniels, received a dollar. Ford 
was allowed $25. Maxwell $15 
and Wilson $15 for their re- 
spective duties. 

As it turned out, Toliver nev- 


er came to trial. Writs for his | Godless gambler has 
į- | arrest were issued a number of hard upon the dismissal of the: 
times to no avail. He was long | Sunday School. 
e penc EX qe e eee ‘recruiting drums 
| James Burbridge and James 
commis- | 
sions as associate judges and ‘lace spoke also of the Shad nat at $1.25 per acre. of any 


eee F 


‘Stitt produced 
were duly sworn in by Judg 
Call. 

| turned. and for a third straight 

i session court business required 
but a single day. By the next 
or May term of 1825 the coun- 
ty had a courthouse. and one 
Jesse Keyton, after a trial last- 
ing but one day, drew a two- 
year sentence to the penitenti- 
ary for receiving stolen goods, 
to wit: a cow. 

The first courthouse was or- 
dered at a meeting of count y 
commissioners June 28, 1823, 
and they specified what they 
wanted to the last s trip of bark. 
This log structure on Main 
Street was erected by Eliakam 
Ashton for $295 and was of two 
stories. It took a year to build. 
The courtroom had a homemade 
rostrum, table, a few chairs 
and a score of benches. Judge 
and associate judges sat behind 


tators got the benches. 

In February of 1824 the e om- 
missioners provided for erec- 
tion of a jail house, This two- 


town and its people in 1824-25: | Indian huts abandoned, He did 
“Crawfordsville is the only ¡Tun across four French fur 
town between Terre Haute and | traders. 

Fort Wayne. The land office is| But not all the Indians left 
here. Maj. Whitlock is receiv- | this region, and the plight of 
er and Judge Williamson Dunn: many who remained — and 
register. Maj. Ristine keeps | were wont to come to the white 
tavern in a two-story log house, | settlements to beg — made lit- 


19 N., R 4 W., Terre Haute land 
district. This description ac- 


|ied them and their women and 


! government as a result of ced- 


and Jonathan Powers has a lit- tle sympathetic impression on 
tle grocery. There are two | 
stores, Smith's, near the land 
office, and Isaac C. Elston's, 
near the tavern. Thomas M. 
Curry and Magnus Holmes are 
the only physicians, and Provi- 
dence M. Curry the only lawyer. 
in town. John Wilson is clerk of 
the court. and David Vance | 
sheriff. William Nicholson car- | 
ries on a tannery and shoe- | 
maker shop. Scott and Mack 
have cabinet shops, and George | 
Key blows and strikes at the | 
blacksmithing business. 

“Old man Hill has a small | 
mill on the south bank of Sugar 
river, north of town. West of 
town, in the country, there is a | 
small neighborhood composed | 
of the following persons and 
their families, namely: John | 
Beard, Isaac Beeler, three of 
the Millers (John, Isaac and 
George), Joseph Cox, Joseph 
¡Hahn, John Killen, and John 
Stitt, who owns a little mill 
about two miles west of town. 
¡ Southwest of town, near the Fal- 
¡len Timber, live Elihu Crane, 
John Cowan, James Scott, Wil- 
liam Burbridge, Samuel Mc- 
Clung, Edmund Nutt, John Cald- 
well, Prentice; Mitchell, and 
James B. McCullough. East of | 
town reside Maj. Whitlock, 


veterans of Tippecanoe and oth- 
er campaigns against the red- 
skins. But some of the folks pit- 


children. 

As recently as the present 
year Congress was taking ac- 
tion for the compensation o f de- 
scendants of Indians, notably 
the Miamis, who for g enerations 
had pressed claims upon the 


ing lands in this s tate. 

Though Indians lingered in the 
area for some years after the 
“New Purchase,” their pres- 
cense had no effect at all on the 
northward tide of white settle- 
ment. 
earlier and more troublesome 
times the settlers were suf 
ficiently wary to be quickly 
stirred to arms when Black 
Hawk took to the warpath in 
1832. / 

A Montgomery Circuit Court 
was organized May 29, 1823, by 
Judge Jacob Call, who rode up 
from Vincennes, and the first 
session was in William Miller's 
house. Judge Call presented his 
credentials a commission | 
from Gov. William Hendricks at | 
Corydon and a certificate from 
Judge Isaac Blackford of the 
State supreme court that the! 


But with a memory of| 3 


Baxter, David McCullough, | oath of office had been admin- 
Ephriam Catterlin and John istered. John Wilson acted as! 
Dewey. Farther east are Jacob | clerk, Samuel Maxwell as sher- | 
Beeler, Judge James Stitt, who | iff and Jacob J. Ford prosecut- 
owns a saw-mill, W. P. Ramey. [Mg attorney. No case 
Richard McCafferty, widow ¡Came up at this. organization. 
i Smith. and the Elmores. Zach- | and Judge Call c ontinued rid- 


ariah Gapen has a little tan- | ing his circuit after ordering a | 
near Stitt's mill and in the i summons for a grand jury for | 


room log structure also was 
specified in detail for the con- 
tractor, Abraham; Griffith, who 
got $243 for the job. It stood 
only a few yards from the 
northeast corner of the present 
courthouse, 
one for debtors, the other for 
felons. Its first o ccupant, of the 
latter category — having been 
charged with stealing a watch. 
was Peter Smith. He was its 
last occupant, too. for while 
awaiting trial he set fire to it 
and escaped. They caught him 
but they had another jail to 
build, The next was of brick 
and stone and was located at 
Main and Walnut Streets. In the 
basement was a “dungeon” for 
the worst type of criminals. 
This structure endured until the 
present jail building was erect- 
ed at Washington and Spring 
Streets in 1882. 

By 1831 Montgomery County’s 


The First Courthouse 


population had grown beyond'son, 28 lots southwest of the 
the capacities of its first court- | original plat. and by Maj. Whit- 
house, and in their January lock, two lots north of North 
meeting Commissioners Daniel! Street and west of Washington. 
Farley, James Seller and Den-| After a three-year lapse Israel 
nis Ball provided for a new|T. Canby added 58 lots in 1835. 
building. John Hughes was They lay south of South Street 
awarded the contract at $3.420 | (Wabash Avenue). 

at the next session. The Eleven additions were made 
courthouse stood on the site of during a real estate boom in 
the present one and was re-| 1836. These, by several individ- 
placed by it in 1875-76. It was a uals and companies, varied in 
two-story brick structure 40 feet | size from eight to 34 lots. In 
square and with a cupola—the |1837 Wabash College made an 
bricks came from the brick-' addition of almost 100 acres and 
yard of Henry Ristine. The moved to its present campus. 
building was completed in 1833,: With lapses such as the Civil 
and eventually two one-story | War period additions continued 
additions were made as east rather steadily until perhaps to 


and north wings. 

Gen. Lew Wallace spoke at | 
the laying of the cornerstone of | 
the present courthouse and was i 


¡get a quick picture of Craw- 


fordsville's expansion from its 
infancy — 142 years ago — one 
might pencil on a present day 


| which it was built? For what a 


e € ¡men of that profession who had 
No indictments were re- 


quoted in a 1913 history of the | map of the city the area bound- 
county in his reference to the|ed by Grant, Water, Wabash 
structure thafwas razed: | and North and look at what lies 
“It was a brave old building | outside it. 
and bore a charming life. For! Sanford Cox's diary, under 
about 40 years the lightning tilt- | date of Dec. 24, 1824, describes 
ed against its brown f aces and | activity at the land office- op- 
the wind heaved at it. Still it} erated by Maj. Whitlock: “The 
endured, Several times fire got land sales commenced here 
a good start on its interior, No- | to-day, and the town is full of 
body ran t o put out the flames. | strangers. The eastern and 
Somehow i t would not burn, but | southern portions of the state 
the last day c ame and the walls! are strongly represented, as 
taken down brick by brick now iwel] as Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
serve ignobly as part of a coffin nessee and Pennsylvania. There 
factory. Who will say the old! is but little bidding against each 
house was not a useful property, ¡other. The settlers. o” ‘se >!- 


y aside from the purpose for whic | ters’ as they are called by spec- 


aside from the purpose for |ulators, have arranged 11a... 
among themselves to their gen- 
variety of uses it served in its | eral satisfaction. If on compar- 
days! Think of the polls that 'ing numbers, it appears that 
have been opened at its north-!two are after the same tract of 
west window! The conventions |land, one asks the other what he 
that came in and went out of its | wil take not to bid against him. 
south door! How the ancient If neither will consent to be 
auditorium has rung with the bought off, they then retire and 
cheers of excited factions! cast lots, and the lucky one en- 
What partisan debates the two ters the tract at congress price, 
great pillars of this room have | $1.25 per acre, and the other en- 
witnessed! It has been the ters the second choice on his 
scene of inquest of coroners and list. i 
of post mortem examinations by, “If a speculator makes a bid, 
doctors. On the other hand, its | or shows a disposition to take a 
walls have been hung with gar-;¡settler's claim from him, he 
lands for the festival and soon sees the whites of a score 
countless times echoed to the|of eyes snapping at him, and at 
music of minstrels, lecturers|the first opportunity he craw- 
and preachers. Congregations | fishes out of the crowd. The 
too poor to own churches and|settlers tell foreign capitalists 
despiesed sects and professors|to hold off until they enter the 
of new and unpopular isms tracts of land they have settled 
¡have always found here a pul-|0n, and that they may then pitch 
pit and freedom of speech if not |in — that there will be land 
| vast audiences. And hither the enough, more than enough, for 
stolen, them all. 
“The land is sold in tiers of 
jt| townships, beginning at the 
iiano SS southern part of the district and 
\ great wars have roared like the continuing north, until all has 
sea.” ¡been offered at public sale. 
Himself a lawyer, Gen. Wal- ¡Then private entries can be 


that has been thus publicly of- 
spoken in the county's second | fered. This rule, adopted by 
courthouse: “. . .Rufus A. Lock-| the officers, insures great reg- 
[wae a man with a will to di- vlarity in the sale: but it will 
| vide with a dozen kings and |Keep many here for several 
mentally strong enough to have | days who desire to purchase 
carried the public cares of a |land in the northern part of the 

continent. Such was Tilgham | district. naa to T 

A. Howard, gentle of heart, fer- | Business had to have been 

vent of spirit, clear-minded and | 800d at Ristine's inn during the 


j hen in |land sales, as when court was 
poi UR ae tthe in session. It was built of hewed 


It had two rooms. ! 


shadow of his untimely end 
was upon his spirit. Such was 
Albert S. White, not gifted with 
eloquence but with a faculty of 
incisive statement which would 
have made him peerless in the 
¡days of higher culture now com- 
¡ing on. Such was Edward A. 
Hannegan who, with the sing- 
ing soul of Byron had all the 
passion of Chatham. Such was 
Henry S. Lane, who in the de- 
fiance of every law of delivery, 


doubting whether he excelled 
most in pathos, sarcasm, wit, 
| repartee, logic or rhetoric. Such 
was Samuel C. Wilson, whose 
cross - examination was the 
standing terror of witnesses. 
Such was James Wilson, who 
though his course was hardly 
like a master.” 

There was something of the 
history of a community in those 
¡remarks, centering upon a pub- 
lic building that was in multi- 
purpose use before Crawfords- 
ville's incorporation as a town 
and still in that use for several 
years after the town had be- 
come officially a city. 

Crawfordsville expansion 


from the original plat is reflect- | 


ed in the many additions begin- 
ning in 1829. The earlier ones 
were these: in 1829 Williamson 
Dunn added 20 acres lying 
north and northwest of tae 
original Whitlock plat. and the 
next year he added eight lots to 
the east of Water Street be- 
tween Main and Pike. Two ad- 
ditions in 1831 were by John Wil- 


logs, like all the other structures 
in the area. “Venison, turkey 
and berries from the woods,” 
wrote an early historian, “and 
big pike, salmon and bass from 
John Stitt's fishpond on Sugar 
Creek, with ‘sweet-pone, corn 
‘dodgers,’ hominy and a tin cup 
of pure whiskey if desired (it 
usually was), recompensed the 
traveler for leagues of weari- 
ness and hunger.” 

The tavern and the mill were 


the rostrum, lawyers used the|swept the whole range of ora- |early gathering places for dis- 
table while the jury and spec-|tory and always left the jury |Semination of news and gossip. 


Court trials furnished free en- 
tertainment as the homespun 
crowd listened to the arguments 
lof prosecution and defense, the 
testimony and cross-examina- 
tion, the pronouncements of 
judge and jury. 

Religious worship came with 
the earliest settlers. The 
schools took a little longer in 
materializing. In 1821 a Pres- 


byterian missionary named 
Charles Beatty preached the 
first sermon in what was to be 
Montgomery County, and with- 
in three years a church of that 
denomination was organized. 
Also organized in the 1820s were 
the Baptist and Methodist 
churches. 

| The county seat was slower 
¡than some neighboring com- 
munities in having a school. 
Josiah Holbrook organized a 
subscription school here in 1829 
and was the teacher. James C. 
| Scott opened a short-lived sem- 
inary in the fall of 1831. 

Also in 1831 appeared the 
community's first newspaper, 
The Crawfordsville Record, 
started by Isaac Wade and 
Charles Bryant a few days prior 
to opening of the seminary in 
October. Wade gave good cov- 
erage to school news, and the 
Record item in November of 
1832 announcing the opening of 
the Wabash Teachers Seminary 
and Manual Labor College was 
in reality reporting the found- 
ing of Wabash College. 

The infant college was a 
“blue baby” indeed, but the de- 
votion given to it by a handful 
of financially poor but deter- 
| mined and farseeing men 
| somehow kept it alive. Wabash 
lis a separate story in itself. 


The Record's first issue cited 
| a recent census figure showing 
| Crawfordsville with a popula- 
tion of 422, which Bryant did not 
believe exceeded 500 in 
1831. 

Business grew rapidly with 
the little settlement in the 1820s. 

(Continued On Page 24) 
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Incorporation As A Town Came In 1834 


Population Year 
Later Was 994 


(Continued From Page 14) 'or taverns as in the early days 
tion m= E A ¡they were called. “Land,” 
Williamson Dunn and a man “The Record said, “is bought 
named Smith were early mer- up here with astonishing avidi- 
chandisers, with stores in Craw- ty, The sales at this office for 
fordsville in 1823. and in the! 1830 amounted to $367,- 


same year Maj. Isaac Elston 146.39. . .'” and that led all land 


set up a general store, Jona-| offices in the nation, according j 


than Powers was here and in to one Indiana historian. There 
the mercantile business at was hope of a railroad — one 
about the same time. William | could subscribe here to capital 
de Nicholson ran a tan-yard. stock of a New Albany-to-Lafay- 
aking leather for footwear and Hail 1 July of 1832 
harness. He came up from Ken- | ĉ'te Hne as early as July o 8 
tucky in a boat called a pirogue, — but it wasn’t time yet for the 
taking the Ohio to the Wabash iron horse. 
and up via Sugar Creek, his, On Oct, 14, 1834, Crawfords- 
craft loaded not only with sup- ville was incorporated as a 
plies but also, legend has it, town. The trustees held their 
“the pioneers of a colony of first meeting at Maj. Ristine's 
rats that has been growing and tavern, and Henry Ristine was 
prospering ever since.” chosen town board president and 
Merchant Smith disappeared Isaac Naylor secretary. The 
from the Crawfordsville scene first trustees were Chilion 
after a short while, but many| Johnson, Jacob Angle, Caleb 


town fixed the license fee at $8|try, state and community. him-| first extensive literary effort, to|here. The i 
for the sale of intoxicating liq-| self one of its first businessmen i give up this novel wating bie ze. alge) were Ning 
uors “by the small” within the and its first town board presi-' ture, was elected a state sena- 


town limits. 
The trustees ordered a cen- 
sus be taken of the town in 1835. 
The result was the finding of 
994 residents. divided as fol- 
lows: 269 males over 18; 221 fe- 
males over 18; 226 males under 
18; 261 females under 18; 17 
non-whites. 
| Having acquired status as an 
incorporated town, Crawfords- 
ville within two years — so Dr. 
Gronert recorded — acquired 
an extension to its name. 


that at an Independence Day 
celebration in 1836 William 
¡Compton proposed a toast to 
| “Crawfordsville, the Athens of 
Indiana.” 

That declaration was made 
before a good many develop- 
ments in the community’s his- 
tory that might better have sub- 
stantiated it than what could 
have been offered up to 1836. 
t But the title stuck through the 


writings, speeches, brochures, 
commercial enterprises, organ- 
| izations, and perennially when 
the high school athletic teams 
compete. 

The first resident here to at- 
tain prominence on a national 
scale moved in with his bride 
in early 1834. Henry S. Lane 
| came up from Kentucky. He 
formed a law partnership with 
Isaac Naylor, and he became 
noted as an orator, soldier, con- 
gressman, chairman of the first 
Republican national convention, 
governor and U.S. senator. His 
home, Lane Place, and the Lew 
Wallace Study are the city’s 
two historic shrines today at- 
tracting visitors from every- 
where. 


In| with the long name that became | 
¡“Sugar Creek Saga” he said 


others in business in those days Brown, Ristine and Naylor. 
were Elston, who was also the | first ordinance adopted for the 
and Ristine, businessman, ear- 

the town board. Maj. Elston Found Near City 
town north of here that became fordsville by early geologists, 
Crawfordsville then had more 

was full — some with two and 

was under construction at this 


remained. Among the promi- Francis Miller became treasur- 
first postmaster and became a TEA ee 

ly county commissioner, state 

with John Powers and John Wil-| Traces of an ancient lake bed 
Lafayette. and this topographical feature 
than 100 houses, described rent 

three families living in them. 

time “on the most elevated lot 


name Ancient Lake Harney in 
honor of James F. Harney of 
Ladoga, who first called atten- 
tion of an Indiana geologist to 
it. 

The long gone lake waters 
believed to have occupied an 


nent merchants who stayed | €", under bond of $500. The 
railroad builder and financier, Ancient Lake Bed 
legislator and first president of 

son helped to plat the Wabash |were discovered near Craw- 
The Record late in 1831 said|of the county was given the 

as high and said every house 

The new (second) courthouse 

in town.” 


area roughly within a circle 


There were three |embracing Crawfordsville, La- 


churches — Baptist, Methodist | doga, and Browns Valley. It 


and Presbyterian, all with build- | probably was drained by Sug- 
ings. although on a lot designat- | ar Creek via tributaries includ- 
ed for the purpose by Maj. ing Offield and Indian Creeks. | 

1 


' Dr, Gronert in his “Sugar 

Creek Saga” called the roll of 
' pioneer leaders in this communi- 
| ty, and for many of them tangi- 
ble landmarks remain in the 
names given to streets, schools 
| and other structures. These 
: men included: 

Ambrose Whitlock, who plat- 
ited and named Crawfordsville, 
former soldier and rigidly hon- 
est handler of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars as army pay- 


Whitlock the Baptists had erect- 


Along with the existence of | 


ed the first log edifice, 24x30, |the ancient lake was discovered 
and for a few years let. other |by the early settlers a line of 
sects worship therein until they | boulders extending north from 


could erect buildings of their|near New Ross to the Tippe- 
own. The Crawfordsville school | canoe County line, the rocks ap- ; 
was in “a spacious brick build-| parently residue from a retreat- | 
ing erected solely for that pur-|ing glacier of one of the ice | 
pose.” There were four hotels, lages. | 
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Not Many Of Them Left 
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master and receiver of public 
‘lands, a man who was the bene- 
¡factor of more than one early 
church, and who in the long re- 
mainder of his years here knew 
that the once tiny settlement 
would be no ghost town. 


_Henry Ristine, patriarch of a| 
line of men who achieyed dis-: 
tinction in the service_of_coun- ¡bash about “The Fair God,” his | 


aa 


age? 


for all of us, we believe 


ville, 


fabrication of 


55 YEARS 


Congratulations Crawfordsville 
ON YOUR 


100th ANNIVERSARY 


OMMER 


METALCRAFT CORPORATION 


dent as well as a legislator. 


tor, organized a military com- 


| son’s 


tannery and Newell’s 
wheel and pulley factory, The 
packing industry employed by 


Isaac C. Elston. the first post-;pany called the Montgomery | far the largest number of work- 


master, one of the first mer-' 


Guards and eventually 


went lers — 80 at one time — and J, 


chants and tradesmen, a city into the Civil War, returning a|W. Blair about 1852 had estab- 


planner and railroad builder, | 
and who like Ristine had prom- 
inent descendants. He was one 
of the founders of Lafayette and | 
the founder of Michigan City, 
and he started Crawfordsville's 
first bank in 1853. 

Caleb Mills, teacher of the} 
first class at the little school : 


Wabash College, the principal | 
who gave up that job to become 
professor of languages, one of 
the few men who kept Wabash 
going when it could and un- 
doubtedly would have died. 
John Beard, settler of 1823, 
justice of peace, receiver of 
public lands, legislator who be- | 
came known as the “father of 
the public school system of Ih- 
diana” in supporting Mills’ ed- 
ucational policies, and James 


and a fund-raiser for Wabash 
who helped keep the Pe itution | 
alive during early adversities. | 

Edmund 0. Hovey, who! 
helped bring to Wabash College 
the services of Mills and its | 
first two presidents, Eilhu Bald- | 
win and Charles White, and who | 
like Mills gave the school a! 
lifetime of influence. Hovey | 
was a founder, professor, trustee | 
and fund-raiser for Wabash. Ho- | 
vey Cottage remains on the| 
campus, except for the first | 
building — Forest Hall — the | 
oldest there. Dr. Gronert de- | 
scribed Mills and Hovey as “the 
chief influence in attracting stu- 
dents to the college.” 

Lew Wallace, who by today’s 
vernacular would have been 
called a school dropout in his 
¡boyhood, who seemed to prefer 
‘roaming the woods and the 
¡banks of Sugar Creek than at- 
(tending the Wabash Prepara- 
‘tory School here, but who had 
‘what it took to become an edu- 
cated man. He came here with 
‘his father’s family by way of 
Brookville and Covington, with 
a good deal of time in Indianap- 
lolis because the elder Wallace 
was elected governor. He form- 


Mexican War with little 
cNance for the military distinc- 
tion he wanted to earn, and af- 
terward studied law and became | 
prosecuting attorney in Foun- 
tain County, came to Crawfords- 
ville in 1853 to practice law, was 
told by President White of Wa- | 
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Will we inherit the same faith and determination 
that guided our forebearers and «gave us our herit- 


Will the generations that follow look back to our 
time with the same pride that we have displayed 
during our centennial celebration? 


We and our employees are justly proud ta be a part 
of this community. With the past as an inspiration 


our renewed faith, vigor, 


enthusiasm and determination will not be denied, 


The past has been good to us. We look forward con- 
fidently to an even brighter future for Crawfords- 


Offering the finest facilities for 


wire forms for 


ed a company and served in the | 


F E 
SARA 
gi A ES 


major general. 
There were many, but these 


| were some of the leaders of the 


period prior to Crawfordsville's 
Incorporation as a city. 
Agriculture was the basis of 
the economy over the county, 
as it was everywhere else, but 
industry began to sprout and 
grow as the need of the settler 
became less pressing. Water 
power made possible by the 
gristmills, and Dr. Gronert 
wrote that by 1845 there were 
nine of these between Franklin 
at Darlington and Deere-Canine 


to the southwest. Woolen mills | 


arriving, power weaving, came 
along later, and Dan and Allen 
Yount installed looms at their 
enterprise at Yountsville in 1849 


|— the nearest approach of this 


industry to Crawfordsville. M. 


| generations. It has appeared in| Hanna, a landowner, business- Scott was one of the town’ 2 
la wide variety of forms — in|man, religious education leader | ly coopers. Alias 


John Figg ran a 
small hat factory. There was a 
place that made stoneware — 
crocks, jars and jugs, and E. 
M. VanCleave had a chair fac- 
tory (including the rockers) 


lished a packing plant near the 
town. Its sales by 1859 
amounted to $205,000, he an- 
nounced to his friends. 

The railroads finally came, 
but by the end of the Civil War 
there was but one running 
through the town that was now 
officially becoming a city. It 
was the foreunner of the Monon. 
With Maj. Elston as president 
and Alexander Thompson as sec- 
Iretary, the Crawfordsville & 
Wabash was completed to La- 
fayette in 1852. Mike Gerbrick 
¡of Crawfordsville was the engi- 
neer who took the first puffing 
engine and train on a round 
trip between the towns. In 1859 
the line was finished from New 


Albany to Michigan City. The | 


Crawfordsville-to-Lafayette sec- 
tion had been financed in large 
part by $100,000 voted as a sub- 
scription by the Montgomery 
County commissioners. 

Before it became legally a 
city Crawfordsville had gone 
through two of the nation’s 


Isaac Naylor, the latter a Tip- 
pecanoe veteran, made the ora- 
tions that were a call to arms, 
and in due time the county had 
a company loaded in wagons 
and Indianapolis-bound as a 
part of Indiana’s quota of vol- 
unteers for the Mexican War. 
Lane was elected captain (he 
returned a colonel), Allan May 
first lieutenant and Gustavius 
A. Wood second lieutenant. 
When Lane rose to the rank of 
major, John B. Powers became 
captain. 

The unit was a part of the 
First Regiment. It marched 
part of the way and “rode the 
cars” the rest of the distance to 
New Albany, went by steam- 
boat to New Orleans and thence 
by small, crowded ship to the 
Rio Grande country. Sickness 
‘depleted the company almost 
by half, but there was no com- 
bat assignment — just march- 
ing and counter-marching. The 
outfit returned to Crawfordsville 
iin July of 1847, proudly wel- 
'comed by citizens of the coun- 
ity, and all heard a stirring 
speech by Col. Lane. 

Lew Wallace and Mahlon 
¡Manson were the early recruit- 
lers here when the Civil War 
¡broke out. Most of the towns- 


wars. Henry S. Lane and Judge | people and many from over the 


county gathered at the depot 
to bid farewell to the first vol- 
unteers to go. Of the hundreds 
of men who left during the war 
some 273 lost their lives. Dis- 
ease took the majority. as was 
the case with any state, but 
Montgomery County and Craw- 
fordsville soldiers were killed, 
wounded and captured all over 
the South. Some were killed or 
died of injuries in the explosion 
of the steamer Eclipse. Men 
from here fought in virtually 
every battle of consequence 
from Kentucky to Louisiana 
and eastward from Pennsylva- 
nia to Georgia. Some came 
home ill and died — in one in- 
stance of many that are pa- 
thetic a soldier survived his re- 
turn to Crawfordsville by four 
hours. A monument in front of 
teh courthouse memoralizes 
them. Though there have been 
wars since — and is one now — 
with more efficiently terrible 
weapons than ever, there need 
be no orator to say the fighters 
of 1861-65 would have been 
equally gallant had they lived 
and fought at Santiago and San 
Juan Hill, Chateau Thierry and 
the Argonne, Bataan, Midway, 
Omaha Beach, the Rhineland, 
Iwo Jima, Pork Chop Hill and 
Da Nang. 


Enjoy Yesterday’s Treat... Today 
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A Truly premium 


Ice Cream 


pa 
Y 


bowen 


the popular 


price range H 


V% 


brings back a 
Golden Memories 


Serving The Retail Stores In The Crawfordsville Area With BORDEN 
ICE CREAM PRODUCTS For Over 32 Years, 


BORDEN ICE CREAM PRODUCTS | 


EAST ON INDIANAPOLIS ROAD 


H. N. OTTERMAN, Manager 
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Crawlordsville’s, Founder Had Long Career With Regular Army 


Major Ambrose Whitlock Had Charge Ot 
Government Land Office Here In 1820s 


| 


Ambrose Whitlock, the foun- | Whitlock served under Gen. 


der of Crawfordsville, had a| 
long army career before he| 
came here to live, 

Born in May of 1767 in the) 


colony of Virginia, he entered! a battle that, destroyed the! 


“Mad Anthony” Wayne when 
the Indians were routed in Aug- 
ust of 1794 at Fallen Timbers 


| 


Crawfordsville in honor of Secre- 


tary of the Treasury William © 


H. Crawford from whom he'd 
obtained the land office ap- 


|pointment. It probably was in 


1823 that the office was trans- 
ferred from Terre Haute to 
Crawfordsville, although the 
first land sale of record from 
the new established did not oc- 


near the site of Toledo. It was|cur until Dec. 24, 1824. Wil- 


liam Dunn was the first regis- 


the army of the young United| Miami confederacy and led to’ ter. 


States as a private at 21. Not, 


old enough for any active part 


in the Revolution. he didn’t | 


ville the following summer. 


signing of the Treaty of Green- | 


After service at Fort Wayne | 


In his dealings Maj. Whitlock 
expected others to be as honest 
as himself. It was said of him 


miss the War of 1812 and was and promotion to rank of cap-;that if a settler lacked a few 
around where history was being tain, Whitlock was transferred | dollars of the amount needed 


made in the Old Northwest. 

Crawfordsville wasnt the 
only town Maj. Whitlock had a 
hand in bringing into being. 
While stationed in an Ohio River 
settlement of a few log cabins 
that was to grow into Cincinna- 
ti he helned in the erection of 
Fort Washington, the forerun- 
ner of that city. Later he took 
part in the building of Fort 
Wayne and for a time was sta- | 
tioned there. ' 


to Fort Massac, on the Ohio! 


for entering a tract of land the 


in the office accounts, reflect- 
ing upon Whitlock at the time 
of the charge, and examiner 
for the government found none. 
In all nis handling of the public's 
money both as army paymaster 
and receiver of public lands it 


never was recorded that Am-| 


brose Whitlock lost a cent 
through any manner. 


When Whitlock platted the 
town here in March of 1823 cer- 
tain “odd” lots were conveyed 


to the county for school pur-| 
poses. The sale of these were | 


to finance erection of the first 
log “seminary.” 

He was responsible for more 
than one addition to the town, 
the largest of these covering 


Maj. Whitlock was an Episco< 
palian and an officer for years 
of St. John’s Church, erected 
on land 'he donated. He was 
described as a “sincere, unpres 
tentious Christian and exempli2 
fied his faith by a consistent 
life of good daily walk and con-. 
servation.” 

Not a young man when he 


His successors for a time what was described as nearly | came here (he was 55 in 1822), 
weren't so capable. Without | 100 acres east of where the|he lived to be 96. He gradually 
business experience and, as Dr.! Monon Railroad crosses Mar-| wore down, but even on the day 
Gronert pointed out, the victim ket Street and to as far as the!of his death those about him 
fairgrounds, The area closest! did not suspect the end was so 
esty of aides, Dr. Canby was to the site of the railroad and | near. 


of incompetency if not dishon- 


relieved of his place and had to 
sell his real estate holdings to 
make the land office losses 


called the Whitlock Addition 


The old soldier asked to be 


contained a 12%acre tract in| carried in his chair out into the, 


which he built his residence. 


yard to rest under the shade of 


River in Illinois, and elsewhere! major would receipt him in full 
in the region to the south. He) and trust him for the difference. 
was with the army that built a| His answer when a man offered 
military road through Indian|to sign a note was reported to 
country from Tennessee to have been, “If you are honest 


good. James T. Pollock, who! About his home were many|a tall tree he had planted—and: 


held the office later was involv- 
ed in a shortage that he him- 
self estimated at $31,000 and 
which the federal examiner 


beach trees and an orchard of ' which for long afterward could 
apple and peach, The major be seen across from the present 
gave fruit to all who came to! hospital. 

ask for it. and he “played the Perhaps he felt that day that, 


Louisiana. Later he was pro-' 


moted to major and made pay- 
master in the then western and 
southwestern departments of 
the army. 

Being an army  paymaster 
was no sedentary job. The pay- | 
master had to go to the troops. | 


you will pay me without giving 
me your note, and if you are 
dishonest you will not pay if 
you do give me your note.” He 
thus acquired a reputation, re- 
marked upon in early county 
histories, as “the poor man’s 
friend.” 


claimed to be $40.000. Again,|game” with adventurous youths he was going. What thoughts 


Ambrose Whitlock, Founder of Crawfordsville 


Dr. Gronert surmised in his ac- | 


count of the trouble, it may 
have been a case of Pollock be- 
ing “surrounded by people who 
knew how to exploit his finan- 
cial illiteracy.” The Crawfords- 
ville Review blamed the regis- 


who preferred to steal it. .A! 


county history writer, with a 


| reminiscent air that smacks of 
personal participation in such 
| events, recalled that at times | 


when boys were pilfering his 


‘orchard the old soldier would 


passed through the old gentle-. 
man’s mind in the few minutes _ 
he sat there and looked around; 

at the town that he had 
founded? Attendants at first. 
thought he was dozing when 
they saw his eyes closed. But 


Whitlock served as a junior Whitlock used a keel boat, pol-| His blunt, straightforward reach a record for the coun- | Andrew Jackson president, hejter at the time, a man named |come out and blast away with he was gone. 
officer under Gen. Josiah Har- eq by soldiers who doubled as Manner of speech didn't always | try during his tenure. The| was replaced in favor of a/Tyler, and noted that those in-' his fowling piece, possibly pep-| ‘The People's Guide” of the 
mer in the latter's ill-fated ex- guards, to reach military out: Win friends, and published esti- Crawfordsville office had a| Jacksonian Democrat, Dr. | volved in the scandal were ap- pering a few fleeing backsides| county, published in 1874, said 


pedition against the Miamis on posts on the Mississippi, Ohio. 
the Maumee River in October | Enq Wabash bo L 
of 1790. A detachment of 400! back across Illinois and Indiana. 
men from this little army of As paymaster he handled hun- 
1,453 regulars and militia was dreds of thousands of dollars 


ambushed by Little Turtle's 
warriors and virtually massa- 
cred near the site of Fort 
Wayne. Harmar pulled his army 
out of the Indian country. | 
A half-century or more after- | 
ward Whitlock recalled with 
distaste the early accounts of 
that campaign in a conversa- 
tion with Peter S. Kennedy, who 
wrote much of an 1881 history 
of this county. 

Harmar was not defeated as. 
the books tell, the major de- 
clared, for neither he nor the 
bulk of his army was within 30 
miles of the place of ambush. 
Whitlock blamed the rout upon 
the disgraceful conduct of un- 
trained militia. An account of | 
the campaign which Whitlock 
said was frustrated by undis- 
ciplined militia tended to bear 
out his judgment, but this ver- 


without the loss of a penny to 
his government. 

Maj. Whitlock was a specta- 
tor at the historic conference 
at Vincennes between Gen. Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison and Te- 
cumseh. He had his own recol- 
lection of this confrontation, 
just as he had of Harmar's| 
campaign, and Kennedy wrote: 
that it was at some variance | 


with the published accounts— | 
although he did not state in| 
what particulars. | 

Some time after the War of 
1812, one account suggesting 
1817, Maj. Whitlock left the 
army and soon was a receiver | 
of public lands at Terre Haute, | 
an Indiana historian placing | 
him there in that capacity in 
1819. 


When he learned in 1822 that 


sion came from a 20th century he was to become receiver in 
researcher. | another land office he remem- 


Tombstone Under 


Building Raised 
Mystery In ‘90s 


bered the likely spot for a settle- 
ment that with Capt. William-_ 
son Dunn and Lt. Henry Ristine ' 
he had discovered while on 
ranger duty in 1813. He came: 
to this place in 1822, was said: 
to have found “a dozen or. 
more” log cabins already in 
the vicinity, andi 


he ¡full and de 


mates of the major have inclu- 
ded that he “was in many ways 
an eccentric character and in a 
way quite an autocrat.” He 
also drew comment praising his 
integrity and kindness. 

It seems a cinch he wouldn’t 


‘be intimidated. A story which 


admittedly he probably related 
himself with much satisfaction, 
but which there is no reason to 
think didn’t occur substantially 
as he told it, was of a trip to 
Washington during the adminis- 
tration of President James Mon- 
roe. While there Whitlock went 


¡to an office in the treasury to 


have a settlement of his land 
office accounts. During this 
procedure he noticed the clerks 
had made an error amounting 
to $50,000 in his favor, -and he 
promptly called their attention 
to it. They didn’t like being 
shown such a mistake, and pro- 
bably didn’t believe it existed, 
and were insulted when the 
major injected the remark that 
“you don't know how to keep 
books here.” 

They told him to get out of 
the office. He'd go, Whitlock 
replied, but would return and 
“bring your master.” That he 
did, and Secretary > Crawford, 
his personal and political friend, 
found the error Whitlock had 
seer, the correction was made, 


the major paid his account in}. 


Tatti 
Late in the 1890s an old build- town in March of ‘called it) Whitlock ‘saw land office s 


fng on West Wabash Avenue 
that had heen occupied by the 
Christian Church was razed to 
make way for new construc- | 
tion. and underneath its floors— | 
hidden for nearly half a cen- | 
tury—was found a tombstone. | 

The tombstone was lettered 
for Stephen Field. according to 
an account in the 1931 journal- 
ism centennial edition of The 
Journal-Review. and he was 
described as “a sheriff of the 
county in 1827-28 and who was 
killed in a quarrel with a 
Eloomfield in 1835 on the old 
Munns farm one mile north of 
Crawfordsville.” 

Two histories of the county, 
however, list Foster Field as 
the sheriff in 1827-29, serving 
the first of two interims in 
David Vance's three different 
tenures in the same office. 

How the tombstone came to 
be under the flooring of a build- 


j 
| 


(GEN. LEW WALLACE STUDY 


| Rr, 9g, oh 


ing that was the first erected | 


peak turnover of 203,094 acres | Israel Canby. Although 
in 1829, and in that year, with| were charges of 


there | pointees not resident in the with bird shot but not to cause | that his widow died in 1873 at 
irregularities | community. 


any serious injury, {the age of 90. 


ANNAN 


Look at any old house . . . even one of the fi- 


We 
Build 


Used 


(GEN, LEW WALLACE STUDY 


Dont 
Houses 


The Way They 


To..... 


BUT YOU WOULDN'T 
WANT US TO! 


You've heard the expression often... “they 
don't build houses today like they used to” 
.. . and aren't you glad they don't. 


nest . .. would you want high ceilings, the 


on the site, who lettered the 
marker and where Stephen 
Field was buried were myster- | 
ies in the 1890's and apparently 


Congratulations 

remained so. | 

The former church structure | 
that was torn down had been | 
erected in 1849. At that time | 
the nearest burial ground prob- 
ably was the old Mills cemetery 
“just to the northwest of the ON YOUR 

1894. as being certainly identi- AN N IVERSARY 
fied, and one hundred and sey- 


Wabash College campus, in| 

enty-four ‘unknown’ bodies.” 
| > 
| 


Se % WE ARE PROUD 
PT, 25-006 TO HAVE BEEN 
A PART OF 


CRAWFORDSVILLE DURING THE 


ornate trims .. . the lack of conveniences? No, 


you want a home designed for today’s living 
.. . planned and built to afford the greatest 


pleasure for your family. 
3 PAST 19 YEARS , , , WE LOOK 


Ñ 


ay 


FORWARD TO GROWING WITH 
what was then a thick wooded 
tract” and “now (according to 
the history of 1913) covered with 
residences, the bodies having 
long since been removed to 
more befitting surroundings.” 
The same history states that 
the “old city cemetery had 
twenty-two bodies exhumed in 


le And that's the way H. J. Tracy builds 


them . . . using the finest materials 


CRAWFORDSVILLE DURING 


THE NEXT CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS 


. . . plus expert workmanship. BUILD 
FOR TODAY . . . and TOMORROW! 


a omplete and extensive remodeling . , . using the 
First Murder Before Comp g g 


County Organization || We are proud to have been 


Montgomery County's first 
murder of record occurred 
probably before the establish- 
ment of county government. In 
the Black ek neighborhood a . f h 
man named Mayfield shot and | 
killed a man named Noggle, re- | community Sl t s past 9 yea de 
portedly because of suspicions 
that Noggle “had been inter- | 
fering with his domestic af- | 
fairs.” 

The scene of the siaying be- 
came known as Noggle's Hill. 
Mayfield fled the county and 
was never returned to face trial 
here. 


finest materials and the same expert workmanship. 


„J. TRACY 


CONTRACTOR 


708 WHITLOCK AVE. 


associated with this fine 


t 
} 


Manufacturing 


ELECTRONIC CAPACITORS ; 


CRAWFORDSVILLE 


Cholera Outbreak Of 
1830s Missed County 


Montgomery County pioneers | 
of the period 1832-34 were made ° e 
apprehensive by an outbreak of 
INC. tod E 


cholera that brought many 
STATE ROAD 32 EAST : ie 


LLL ELL LLL. GES 


deaths in adjacent counties. _ 

The historlans say the disease | 
never reached this county. This 
providential development was 
attributed to “pure water and 
perfect drainage,” 


“rats had renominated. 
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5-A 


Tornado 


| the present site of Crawfords outhwest corner to its north 

ville, sometimes rising above east. This tornado, for that the 
the tops of the trees, and ther | descriptive evidence certainly 
again descending and sweeping | was, struck about 7 p.m, on 
| down everything in its course. March 20, 1866. 
Montgomery, far more for- 
tered by Edmund Nutt, south- tunate than neighboring Boone, 
west of Crawfordsville, and im- lost one life in the tornadic 
mediately south of where Jon- storms of Palm Sunday, 1965. 
athan Nutt's new brick home In this one of 1866 a woman and r 
(in 1881) now stands, not a tree three children were killed. The | Huge logs were as feathers in a (ber destroyed. A child of Mrs. | track. 


Pioneers Saw 
Fallen Timber 
Twister Lett 


It Believed To Have 
Hit About 1800; One 
Cut Swath In 1866 


Crawfordsville area residents 
have had an understandably 
jumpy time of it when storm 
clouds gathered or weather 
alerts were broadcast since the 
Palm Sunday tornadoes struck | 
in central and northern Indiana, 
killing 138 persons and care 
damage in the untold millions 
of dollars. 

They couldn't be terrifically 
interested, then, in those whirl- | 
winds of the distant past. Na- 
ture had fewer people and less 
property in those days upon | 
which to visit its wrath. But it 
left a record of destruction 
around here, all the same, that 
in one instance probably dates 
back to 1800. 

There is a reference in the 
published letters of schoolmas- 
ter Sanford Cox in 1824-25 to 
what he described as the ‘‘Fall- 
en Timber” southwest of Craw- 
fordsville. He used the expres- 
sion to locate the residences in | 
that period of certain early set- 
tlers such as the “Crane, | 
Cowan, Scott and Burbridge” 
families. Cox didn’t explain the 
“Fallen Timber” designation. 

Later historians did. 

That could have been one of 
tke worst tornadoes ever to hit 
this area. Peter Kennedy, inj 
his historical account of 1881, 
noted that “When the first set- 
tlers came to the county they 
found the pathway of a most de- 
structive tornado or cyclone, 
which, in some places, had pro- 
strated the entire forest. It 
passed about two miles south of 


“Tippecanoe A 
Campaign Hot 


One of the hottest of all pres- 
fdential election campaigns in| 


Montgomery County and Craw- 
fordsville history was that of 
1840 which matched Gen. Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, once gov- 
ernor of Indiana Territory»and 
famed as the “hero of Tippeca- 
noe,” against President Martin 
BanBuren, whom the Demo- 


Harrison was the son of an 
early Virginia governor and was 
an army officer in the Old West 
before and during the War of 
1812, later a congressman and 
senator from Ohio. But he was 
better remembered by settlers 
here for his 12-year tenure as 
territorial governor with head- 
quarters in Vincennes and most 
of all for the victory of his lit- 
tle army over the Indians in- 
spired by Tecumseh’s brother, 
the Prophet, on Nov. 6, 1811, 
only a few miles north of pres- 
ent Lafayette. 

Some of the settlers in this 
area had fought under Harrison 


“On a part of the land en- 


was left standing. At the time 
Mr. Nutt entered this land a 
dense new growth of young wal- 
nut trees had sprung up, anč 
grown to the height of thirty 
and forty feet. They were, per- 
haps, between twenty and thir- 
ty years old, which would fix 


the date of the tornado not far | £| 


from the commencement of the | } 


present (19th) century. The 
precise time will probably nev- 
er be ascertained. 

“The prostrate forest had not 
all decayed when the first set- 
tlers came to the county, 
the locality of the tornado was 
spoken of for years by them as 
the fallen-timber country. 


tween the residences of John A. | 
Harding and Henry B. Wray, 
about two miles from Craw- 
fordsville, may yet (1881) be 
seen a beautiful grove of young 


timber, which has grown up in|! 


the pathway of this whirlwind. 
The grove is remembered as a 
thicket of young saplings fifty 
years ago by some of the citi- 
zens of the county, who were | 
boys at that time. 

“Traces of the same tornado, 
or a similar one, were visible 
fifty years ago in Marion Coun- 
ty, between Eagle creek and | 
White river. The young walnut | 


into rails with which to fence 
his fields.” 

Nearly a century ago and a 
few miles farther south of Craw- 
fordsville, what was called in 
the county history published in 
1913 by A. W. Bowen “the most 
terrific wind storm that ever 
visited Montgomery County” 
cut a diagonal swath through 
Scott Township from near its 


nd Tyler Too’ 
One Locally 


| 

A. W. Bowen’s history of the 
county refers to the campaign , 
of 1840 as “among the most 


in this county.” It was called | 


campaign, and school children 
¡for generations to come were to 
read of “Tippecanoe and Ty- 
ler Too,” the campaign slogan 
of the Whigs. 

“One of the sights witnessed 
here,” wrote the county histor- | 
ian, “was a long procession of 
men and women and their chil- 
dren. These were Whigs. The 
ladies had coon skins fastened 
to their waits with the tail of 
coon hanging down, and thus} 
they paraded all day. On an- 
other street was another im- 
mense procession led by Demp- 
sy Glasscock, of Fountain coun- 
ty, seated on the back of a won- 
derfully large bull, with a large 
hickory broom hanging over his 
shoulders. The bull represent- | 
ed the strength of the Democrat- | 
ic party in this county, while the | 


and knew him from either “Mad 
Anthony,” Wayne's campaign | 
of 1794 or during the later fight- | 
ing against the Indians that oc- | 
curred closer to home. 

Gen. Harrison had visited 
Crawfordsville in 1835, while 
traveling from Terre Haute to 
Fort Wayne on government busi- 
ness. He rode into town on 
horseback, and when word 
quickly spread of his appear- 
ance the residents ‘tendered 
him a dinner and he accepted 
the hospitality graciously.” He 
made a brief speech at the re- 
ception. 


Mount Telephones 
McKinley By Long | 
Distance In 1896 


It may not have been the first 
long distance telephone call 
made from Montgomery Coun- 
ty, but it was one that made the 
history book. The A. W. Bowen | 
history of 1913 tells of a con- 
gratulatory message 69 years 
ago. 

State Sen. James A. Mount 
had just been elected gover- 
nor. He called William McKin- 
ley from his farm home in 
Franklin Township. In congrat- 
ulating McKinley on his victory 
at the polls that autumn Gov- 
elect Mount said: 

“I esteem it a great pleasure 
and a rare privilege, only made 
possible through modern inven- 
tions, for a farmer to sit in his 
home, remote from cities, and 
be able to talk to the President- 
elect of the United States in a 
far distant city.” 

McKinley probably a the 
time, which was shortly after 
the election, was at his home in 
Canton, Ohio. He “graciously 
answered” Mount and “con- 
gratulated the ‘good farmer’s 
goveruer on his election, at the 
same time inviting him and his 
family to visit himself and Mrs. 
McKinley at Canton. . .” 

Montgomery County in that 


| popular margin was under 150,- 


broom meant that they expect- | 
ed to sweep the Whigs from off 
the earth.” 

There were plenty of fights. 
In fact, fighting was frequent, 


the historian pointed out, and 
“the way many of the pioneer 
citizens settled questions in- 
stead of going to law. The al- 
ley to the north of the court- 


¡house, had it but a tongue, 


could relate many a tale of fist 
fighting and real bloodshed and 
yelling ‘enough,’ which was the 


| sign of giving up the point at is- 


sue. Back in 1840 in the Whig 
campaign there were many 
election and pre-election fusses 
adjusted by fighting in the 
streets and in this famous al- 
ley. 

“The friends of the contest- 
ants would gather in a ring and 
see fair play. When the one 
side failed to make good and 
cried ‘enough’ then the crowd 
took hold and parted them. 
Sometimes they were arrested, 
but generally let go, for that 
was the fashion of the timees.” 

Gen. Harrison was elected by 
a 234-60 electoral vote, but his | 


000 in a total of more than 2,- 
400,000 votes cast in the nation. 
He was destined to serve only a 
month and died. At 68, he’d 
been the the oldest man ever 
elected to the presidency. Vice 
President John Tyler, described 
as only a lukewarm Whig at 
best — chiefly he’d been taken 
on the ticket because of his op- 
position to Jacksonian policies, 
retained the Harrison cabinet 
and was perhaps a little better 
loved, but not much better, than 
if ned been Gen. “Andy” him- 
self. 


First Circus Visited 
City 129 Years Ago 


A spot in history is accorded 
the first circus to show in 
this county. It came here in 
1836 and exhibited under a 100- 


| foot-square canvas. Another 


show of the kind arrived in 1839 
and set up on the present site 


election gave McKinley 4,352 


votes to 4,182 for William Jen-| menagerie appeared the follow- 


nings Bryan. 


of the Ben Hur building. A; 


ing year, 


and | 3 


% TZ 
Y- 


radical and animated ever had | Ù 


pihe “hard cider and log cabin” | $ 


historian of 1913 wrote of it: 
“The sound of the rushing wind 
was frightful to hear. Thunder 
was loud and heard many miles 
distant. Buildings and 
trees were crushed and twisted 
in all kinds of shapes. The un- 
earthly cry of animals of many 
species filled the ears of the in- 
habitants with awful sounds. 


On |Y//48 
the east side of the road, be-|! 


SS; 
4d 


N 


ZU 


a 


‘ed ó 


R. M 


222 EAST MARKET 


es Are Old Story In 


tempest. The wind completely 
demolished new and older struc- 
tures, 
Blown to pieces are nw re- 
called (as) those of Dr. Straugh- 
an, M. F. James and H. A. Fos- 
er. 

“All the buildings of John 
Frame were unroofed, and hun- 


dreds of dollars worth of tim-| 


Among the buildings | 


This Area 


M. F. James was killed out- | 
right. H. A. Foster’s wife was | 
found dead, and two children | 
were killed, Dr. Straughan had | 
a child blown a hundred yards 
and seriously wounded. Others | 
were more or less injured. Af-| 
ter the passage of the storm, 
birds, rabbits and other small | 
animals were found dead in the | 

| 


“H, A. Foster was in his|portion of the roof of his house 
sugar camp at the time, and al-| was blown fifteen miles, and 
though the air was completely | this was proven to be true from 
filled with dust, dirt, rubbish, | the fact that his was the only 
timbers and boards, his life was | house that had a pitched roof 
spared, but upon getting to his} between there and Terre Haute. 
home the scene was awful. A bureau drawer was found 
Pieces of buildings, machinery, | eight miles distant. .A tin wash 
garments and various articles | boiler was found in the top of 
were carried many miles away | an oak tree forty feet above the 
...M. F. James claimed that a| ground.” 


Cit 
Interurban Era, 
Comes And Goes 


Peter S. Kennedy wrote in'subscribing money when the 
his history of Montgomery/county voted a $125,000 “dona- 
County published in 1881 that! tion” to the project. 

“Becks were opened at the} David Harter, V.Q. Irwin and 
clerk's office in Crawfordsville James Graham served on the 
on July 15, 1832, for subscrip-| board from here. The road was 
tion to the capital stock of the | completed between Crawfords- 
Ohio and La Fayette railroad. | ville and Indianapolis in 1869 
The road was to extend from) and to Danville, Il., the fol- 
New Albany to La Fayette, on |lowing year. Later it was ex- 
the line of what is now the| tended to Bloomington, Ill., and 
Leuisville, New Albany € Chi- still later to Peoria, A side note 
cago railroad (which became on this  railroad’s passage 
the Chicago, Indianapolis &| through Crawfordsville was that 
Louisville, or the Monon Route). | jt bisected the southern part of 

“The shares were placed at!the campus, but Drs, James 
$50 each, one dollar of which: Osborne and Theodore Gronert 
was required to be paid at the’ in their centennial history of 
time of subscribing. This was Wabash wrote that “the col- 
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| 


the starting point of our pres-' 
ent railway system. . .Beebee | 
Booth, of Salem, was chosen | 
president; Samuel Peck, of Sa- 
lem, treasurer, and Israel T. 
Canby and John Wilson, of 
Crawfordsville, were appointed | 
agents to solicit subscriptions 
in Montgomery County for the 
enterprise.” 

But nothing came of it, that 
is, in the way of roadbeds, 
rails and puffing locomotives, 
until the 1850s, Indiana went 
hog wild over expansion of 
transportation facilities—canals, 
roads and rail lines—with an 
omnibus bill passed by the 
legislature in 1836. This coun- 
ty was to have depots on a 
Madison - Indianapolis - Lafay- 
ette railroad, and if a similar 
line from Jeffersonville through 
Greencastle to Crawfordsvilie, 
wasn’t feasible the county would : 
have a macadamized highway 
over the same route, ' 

Nothing came of that, either, | 
in the way of railorads or high- 
way, but the state did go broke 
in a monumental way with the 
construction elsewhere that was 
undertaken. The panic of 1837 
wrecked these ambitious plans— 
the Wabash - Erie canal was 
built and a few others partly 
completed, the railroads and 
roads were left to the counties 
to contemplate. A wagon road 
through here from Lafayette to 
Indianapolis in the next decade 
was called all - weather and 
wasn't. s 

The people, especially the 
merchants and big landowners, 
wanted the railroads, Maj.| 
Isaac Elston, a Jacksonian 
Democrat, had urged them in 
1832, But railroading was still 
pretty much in its infancy in 
the populous East and wasn't! 
about to be quickly spread over 
this pioneering section of the 
country. 

In 1850 Crawfordsville and 
Montgomery County citizens 
formed a company to build the 
Crawfordsville & Wabash Rail- 
road, to run 28 miles north to 
Lafayette. The county commis- 
sioners subscribed to $100,000 of 
stock and issued bonds. Thriv- 
ing young Lafayette wasn't at 


line was completed. It extends ' 


| 


| thirty miles an hour.” While Wa- 


lege and the neighbors’’ were 


“glad, not sorry, to see it 
come.” 
Col. S. C. Wilson of Craw- 


fordsville was elected president 
and Prof. John L, Campbell of 
the college here chief engineer 
for the old Indianapolis, Craw- 
fordsyille € Danville Railroad. 
It became the Indianapolis. 
Bloomington € Western anc 
eventually the Peoria & East- 


ern division of the New York | 


Central. 

Using the portion of roadbed 
previously constructed, the rail- 
road company began laying 


rails Nov. 19, 1868. The first | 


train was run to Indianapolis 


the road went on through to organized. | 
| never attained the importance 


Danville, IN. 


Crawfordsville's third railroad 
was the Logansport, Crawfords- 
ville & Southwestern, formed | 
from the consolidation of three 
partly completed lines — the 
Frankfort & Logansport, Craw- 
fordsvillet & Frankfort and 
Crawfordsville and Rockville. 
The county also contributed 
$125,000 to this project, by a 
vote taken in 1869, and John | 
Lee of this city was elected | 
president. By 1873 the 


1 


now from Logansport to Terre | 


Haute, The name came to be, 
popularly the Vandalia, the! 
eventual owner the Pennsylva- | 
ma. 

“Passenger travel was enough 
of a novelty,” wrote Dr. Gro ' 
nert, “to merit special attention 
in letters and diaries, and the 
traveler was ‘exhiliarated by a 


y's First Railroad Train Ran In 1852 
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Crawfordsville’s three railroads cross here. In this photo, looking generally east along the route of the 
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back of which basketball got its 
start in Indiana, obtained the 
name “Terminal” from the 
fact that it was the terminus of 
the traction line. Service began 
in October, 1903, and lasted 
until abandonment by the last 
owner, the Terre Haute, Indi- 
anapolis € Eastern Traction 
Co., in October, 1930, In times 
of good business the old North- 
western ran cars every three 
hours between Crawfordsville 
and Lebanon. 

Another line reached the city, 
linking it with the state capital, 
in July, 1908. This, the India- 
napolis, Crawforesville & West- 
ern Tracticn Co., ran through 
Brownsburg and generally par- 


| alleled the railroad. In its hey- 


day its cars made the 45-mile 
run on an hourly basis, In 1912 


‘it was bought by the Indiana- 
_napolis, Crawfordsville € West- 


Electric Railway Co., which in 
turn disposed of it almost at 


| once to the Terre Haute, Indi- 


| anapolis € Eastern, so that 
from 1912 until abandonment 
¡for scrap in 1930 the THI&E 

owned both electric lines here. 
, A powerhouse to generate 
| current for the electric cars 


New York Central the Monon is the line coming into the foreground from the upper right to cross the NYC and 
the Pennsylvania is the track crossing from northeast to southwest. The old Junction House hotel, built in 1881, 


stood in the upper left facing the Pennsylvania track until it was razed in the 1920s. 


crimination and excessive rates, | 27-year period, 1903-30. It was 
May 4, 1869, and a year later | and the Granger movement was the electric railroad, the trac- 


this 


in Indiana that it achieved in 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, 
but some of the county Gran- 
gers did give expression to their 
discontent with existing condi- 
tions.” 

Most travelers used the rail- 
road passenger service when 
possible. “The People’s Guide” 
published in 1874 stated that the 
“city has three railroads, mak- 
ing six different points for ship- 
ment and travel. These roads 
are now building a magnificent 
Union Depot at the junction, 
which will be completed this 
year.” 

Using the present names of 
the three railroads, as more 
ready identification, they had 
according to an 1880 report, a 
total of 69 miles of track and 


ley, also the street car “Yel- 
low Peril,” to give this service | 
a few of the names attached to 
it. A. W. Bowen's history of the 
county in 1913 credited a local: 
man, Noah Clodfelter, then de- 
ceased, with originating ‘the 
scheme of employing electric 
currents for long or interurban | 
service.” He'd seen electric 
cars carry passengers in the 
big cities and believed the same 
kind of power could propel | 
“long, heavier cars and connect | 
numerous towns and cities.” | 
Clodfelter sought financial help | 
in Indianapolis in 1897 and was 
reported to have been the idea : 
man behind starting of the first 
interurban (between towns) 
line, from Alexandria to Mari- 
on, He missed being an electric 
railroad tycoon when larger in- 


| track 


vestors bought out the original 
outfit, the story goes, and the 
new firm built the line. 


total assessed valuation of | 
and rolling stock of | 
$403,100 —the New York Cen- 


rate of speed that exceeded | tral had 23% miles, KA historysthatebelgnes 


| bash students found the clang- 


or of the Danville, Crawfords- 
ville & Indianapolis trains 
‘pleasant and diverting,’ the 
college authorities saw no ob- 
jection to a ‘right of way’ that 
divided the campus. The rail- 
road age was in its heyday, 
and everybody cheered the pro- 
gress of the ‘iron horse”. A 
few years later, however, 
hs, Montgomery County 
farmers joined their Midwestern 
compatriots in criticizing dis- 


sylvania 21% and Monon 24. A , - 
depot and hotel flourished for of interurban line than any in 
years near the junction of the|the nation, It had the largest 
three lines, adjacent to the|traction terminal (now the bus 
present concentration of indus-| terminal at Indianapolis) in the 
tries. Passenger traffic once} country, Sixty-seven of 92 coun- 
meant from a dozen to 24 trains | ties in Indiana had electric rail 
entering and leaving the city in | service, After 1941 there wasn't 
a 24-hour period; the Monon! an interurban line left and aft- 
has all that are left—two. But|er 1953 not a street car. In 
freight hauling from the start| Crawfordsville, as related, 
these were gone with the de- 


| War 1 this state had mo Me ext 


profitable. 


Another form of rail trans- 


to the present day has been | 


pression in 1930. But more than 
just the depression it was the 
advent of automobile, bus and 


truck and expanded and im- 
proved highways and streets | 


organization | tion, the interurban, the trol-| that took out the electric lines | 


of Indiana everywhere except 
the old South Shore that swung 
around Lake Michigan from 
South Bend to Chicago. 
Bowen's historical account re- ; 
fers to an election held in 1899; 
in Union Township to determine 
whether $60,000 should be given | 
to the cause of getting interur- 
ban service to Indianapolis, and | 
the vote, though small, showed 
a majority in favor of the prop- 
osition. Dr, Gronert records: 
that many local business men 
were not at the time in favor of 
the project on grounds the line 
simply would make it conveni- 
ent to shop in the capital city. 
It was the old Indianapolis 
& Northwestern Traction Co., | 
that was first to complete an! 
electric railroad to Crawfords- 


ville, a 24-mile line from Leb- | 


anon where there were connec- 
tions to Indianapolis and Laf- 


7 e 


| involving 


— 


ayette. In the spring of 1903 


portation came and went in a 


all eager, historian Kennedy 
wrote, to have Crawfordsville a 
railhead and competitor as a 
trade center. Lafayette money 
built a plank road between the 
two towns that extended to 
within a mile of Crawfordsville. 
This didn't stop the railroad 
builders; once they got started 
they pushed the line through. 
Maj. Elston was chosen presi- 
dent and Alexander Thomson 
secretary of thhe railroad. 

The Crawfordsville & Wabash | 
was completed to Lafayette in 
1852, and Mike Gerbrick was | 
the engineer of the first loco- 
motive to make the run between: 
the towns. Gerbrick, was, as a 
present century historian relat-' 
ed, considerable of a character, 
Lionized as a result of his orig- 
inal achievement, he finally: 
Icst his job with the company | 
because of an inclination to hit 
the bottle and to send the little 
steamer trundling over the un- 
even track at what was deemed 
a reckless speed, 

By the mid-1850s the railroad 
was made a part of the New 
Albany € Salem, which was | 
being organized under an act! 
of the legislature in 1848, and 
by 1859 the railroad was com- 
pleted and a train run from 
New Albany north to Michigan 
City, Kennedy wrote that the 
“county never realized anything 
from the $100,000 of stock sub- | 
scribed to the Crawfordsville & 
Wabash road, and the amount 
may be put down as a dona- | 
tion.” As a circumstance of pi- 
oneer railroad building in the! 
Old West this was by no means 
unique. | 

The town wanted an east-west | 
railroad too, a route term- | 
inating in Indianapolis with that | 
city’s connections to other | 
points over the country. In 1855 
surveyors were busy on a pro- 
posed line from o Casos 
through here to Danville, Il. 
Prof. William Twining of Wa- 
moter. Much of the grading 
work between Crawfordsville | 
and Covington was done before 
the panic of 1857 let the air out 
of the project. C. K. Lord start- 
ed construction of a railroad 
along this route in 1864 but 
abandoned it, But the people, 
who didn’t want to have to go to 
Greencastle to reach Indianapo- 
lis by rail, kept up the clamor 
for such a road. A local com- 
mittee to help promote the proj- 
ect was formed with Maj. El- 
ston again as a prime driving 
force, Private citizens were 


HOWEVER 


ahead. 
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who are responsible for what is to come. 


DURING THIS 
CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION.... 


it is far more important for us to look 


The people of Crawfordsville and the entire area can 


look back with pride on the history of the community... 


It was our grandfathers who shaped the past, and our 


fathers who have made: the present. It is we ourselves 


Toward the Crawfordsville area’s bright future we are 


building with energy, enterprise and faith. 


Williams, Beck & Hess 


INCORPORATED 
South Boulevard 


100 


the road was completed to this 
city, but it was October before 
the cars began carrying peo- 
ple. In the meantime there was 
a deal of litigation and at least 
one recorded extra-legal scrap 
the firemen with 
their hoses and the railroad 
work crew in the vicinity of 
Plum and East Main Streets. 
Police entered the fracas and 
made some arrests because 
crewmen had begun puncturing 
the fire hose with their picks. 
What had precipitated this don- 
nybrook was a revoking of the | 
franchise by the City Council. 
A contempt action was institut- 
ed against the company after 
the spring “battle,” but it even- 
tually was dropped and the line | 
came into downtown Crawfords- | 
ville to the cheers of a good) 
many who'd wanted the serv- 
ice, | 


was erected near Sugar Creek 
and just east of the highway 
to Lafayette (the Coca-Cola 
bottling plant is there now). 

The THI&E maintained local 
street car service in Crawfords- 
ville in 1912-22, The old “Back 
and Forth’ — Gronert recalled 
that it was referred to also as 
the “Yellow Peril”— used pret- 
ty much the interurban tracks 
in the city except that it went 
out West Main to Barr Street 
and back. It was gone by 1933. 

The old Northwestern line had 
a depot first where the YMCA 
was built, then where the pres- 
ent Bank Cigar Store is locat- 
ed. It entered and left the city 
on East Main Street but swerv- 
ed to cross the Monon on the 
old Pike Street bridge east of 
the Wallace Study CE The 
other line, often called the “Ben 
Hur,” entered and departed via 
Wabash Avenue and the Trac- 
tion Road, It turned onto Wash- 
ington Street at the public li- 
brary corner and came down- 
town, 

Both drew the bulk of their 
revenue from passenger traffic, 
but both hauled freight profit- 
ably for years, There was a 
freight depot on Federal Street 
just north of the courthouse. 


in them, as in all like them 
over the country, that took 
away much of the “romance” 
of railroading. In the interests 
of cheaper and more efficient 
operation the railroads gradual- 
ly discarded the steam loco- 
motive for the diesel unit. Most 
of the steamers had disappeared 
in the 1940s. With them went 
th. picture that the parents of 
today's auto - driving teeners 
remember yet. and some of 
them with a nostalgia that will 
endure as long as they live— 
the smoke - belching locomotive 
thundering down the track, its 
drive-wheels a blur of speed, 
power and noise, drawing a 
long line of freight cars or a 
shorter one of sleek passenger 
| coaches, the long wail of its 
whistle blending into an ear- 
| tingling scream as it roared 
| past and then trailing off into 
the distance. 


‘Deer Engineered 
Many Old Roads 
Still Being Used 


| Did you ever wonder why 
some of the roads leading into 
Crawfordsville take winding 
courses, especially after they 
are a few miles from the city 
limits? 
It's really pretty simple to 
figure out. 

When the white man came 
into the Ohio country, and es- 
pecially the rolling and hilly sec- 
tions of it, they followed the old 
Indian trails, many of them in 
existence for centuries. 

A little research reveals that 
the Indians, in turn, followed 
the old deer trails across coun- 
try. 

And the deer, used the path 
of least resistance in making 
treks from one area to another. 
|In every instance they followed 
the easiest grade, usually along 
a stream which always seeks 
lower ground. 
| So in the final analysis, the 
deer were the engineers who 
laid out most of the pioneer 
trails and roads, many of which 
are preserved today. 


Pioneer Growth 


A census of Crawfordsville 
| taken in 1830 showed 422 resi- 


The building now housing the! Now the three railroads re-| dents. Five years later a cen- 


Terminal tavern, among other 
businesses, and the same 
structure on the second story 


CONGRATU 
CRAWFORDSVILLE 


main that were all here in the sus"taken by order of the first 
early 1870s. For rail fans there | town board showed the popula- 
has been an admittedly change | tion to be 994. 
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The Ben Hur Life Association and Crawfordsville have grown up 
together during the past 71 years. 
The Ben Hur Life Association was organized in 1894 as a small 
Fraternal Life Insurance company with assets of only $2,600. 


TODAY IT HAS ASSETS OF OVER 
$21,900,000 
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nvisions A Future Bright 


With Promise For 
Our Community - Our State - Our Nation 


Only yesterday, many of man's dreams 
became man-made realities. Before us 
«dreams, mew.challenges, new. po MAME 


opportunities. 
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The potential for progress was never so great as it is right 

>. : now . . . nor the achievable goals so rewarding in terms of 
a better, more fulfilling life foreveryone. The accelerating 

pace of our science and technology, our unparalled pro- 
ductivity . . . these are the sinews of our strength. The vis- 
ion to channelize these powerful forces in a FORWARD 
direction, for the benefit of all . . . this is the warranty of 
our continued progress. 


CONGRATULATIONS CRAWFORDSVILL 
ON YOUR 100th ANNIVERSARY ! 
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Roads Begun By Widening Indian Trails 


William Offield:/ 
Hacked Out One 


When the first-white settlers 
came-to this area the only 
roads they found were the Ind- 
ian trails they had to widen, 
and there's no record that these 
were profuse. 


One of the trails cut across 
Montgomery County from south- 
west to northeast, entering at a 
point south of present Wave- 
land, and was used by the Ind- 
Wayne to draw gove.nment 
ians when en route to Fort 
supplies, so the historians say. 

Many of them stopped to bar- 
ter for food and liquor at a 
tavern run by William Moore, 
who'd settled in that part of the 
county in the fall of 1823. His- 
tory records that government- 
issued blankets were an item 
of exchange. When the Indians 
ians were full of “fire water” 
were full of “fire water” 
and about the tavern. 

Gen William Henry Harrison 
is reported to have stopped there 
for a meal with a party of vet- 
erans of the battle of Tippe- 
canoe. They were headed in 
that direction, the story goes, to 
“reinter the remains’ of men 
who had fallen there in 1811. 

Sanford Cox wrote in 1824 of 
taking an Indian trail, called 
then also “the old wilderness 
road,” a part of the way from 
Madison County toward ‘Sugar 
river,’ so as to follow that 
stream on to “the Crawfords- 
ville settlement.” Three years 
later William Offield, the coun- 
ty's first “New Purchase” set- 
tler of any permanence, pro- 
bably followed an Indian trail 
north from Putnam County, but 
it is recorded that he ran into a 
tremendously thick growth of 

forest that in places he had lit- 


path for his one borrowed wa- 
gon. The settlers did a great 
deal of widening of paths 
through the big woods in those 
early days, and some of these 
paths became the first roads of 
consequence, as well as the 
first streets. 

_ In December of 1824 — that 
was the month when the first 
federal land office sales were 
conducted at Crawfordsville by 
Maj. Ambrose Whitlock—Jacob 
Bell and James Smith, by suth- 
ority of the Indiana legislature, 
conducted the surveying of a 
road from Terre Haute, from 
which the land office had been 
moved, to Crawfordsville. John 
Selby of Terre Haute was the | 
surveyor. At the same time 
Samuel McGeorge, of Marion 
County, Uriah Hultz of Hen- 
dricks and John McCollough of 
Montgomery laid out the road 
from Crawfordsville to Indiana- 
polis by way of Danville. 

These undertakings weren't 
really road construction—just 
a stab at it. No attempt was 
made at improvement except to 
cut the forest trees from the 
roadway and lay down a “‘cor- 
duroy” of logs and poles to en- 
able a team to pull a load 
through the low, wet places. 

| Over such a road a stage coach 

| usually required a couple of 
days for the run between Craw- 
fordsville and Indianapolis. 

Any real road improvement 
and maintenance fell to the in- 
habitants along the way. The 
early iaerchants as well as in- 
coming settlers felt the need of 
a road on which they might 
“make some kind of time” in 
periods other than of extreme 
dryness or freezing weather. 

Early wagon roads were ex- 
ecrable, for the most part, be- 

ing quite seasonal in their use. 
Their general condition was 
conducive to isloation. They 
were worked on, or at, but 
there wasn't discernible im- 
provement until after the Civil 
War years. 

Farmers often found their 
fence rails torn down to cor- 
duroy bad stretches, Land- 
owners given the option of con- 
tributing either money or labor 
to road building and mainten- 
ance often cried that they were 
overcharged so far as value re- 
ceived was concerned. 

There was a complaint from 
Ladoga that during one period 
it was practically cut off from 
transportation as long as two 
months of the year. Wags in 
Sugar Creek Township opined 
they were better off than some 
of their neighbors in one respect, 
namely, that cloudbursts ren- 
dered their roads navigable 
waterways and made for good 
fishing from their wagons. 
There was a lot of talk, some 
laughter and probably an enor- 
mous amount of unrecorded 
cursing about the roads, and this 
was true too of the streets of 
the county seat. 

Toll road companies took up 
some of the slack so far as con- 
struction and maintenance were 
concerned, but their handiwork 
didn't result completely in the 
“all-weather” roads so much de- 
sired by traveler and freight- 
hauler. 

A county mass meeting in 
Crawfordsville in December of 


First Livery Stable 


Willis Hughes ran the first 
livery stable in Crawfordsville, 
furnishing horse, saddle and bri- 
dle for 50 cents, 


1877 voted over-whelmingly to 
support a project for free gravel 
roads, The county had ene in 
1865 connecting Crawfordsville 
and Yountsville. The advent of 
the railroads did not alleviate 
the situation but rather magni- 
fied it inasmuch as any freight 
had to be hauled to the rail 
lines. 


The county hired a civil eng- 
ineer and began building free 
gravel roads, the first com- 
pleted in 1878, extending six 
miles from Crawfordsville to 
Whitesville. The next was from 
the Tippecanoe County line 
south to a junction with the Con- 
cord turnpike near Crawfords- 
ville. It was finished in 1880. 
The Linden and Potato Creek 
|free gravel road then connected 
with this one six miles east of 
Linden. In the fall of 1880 an- 
other was completed north from 
Crawfordsville to the ' Tippe- 
canoe line north of New Rich- 
mond. 

At first there was apprehen- 
sion that enough gravel couldn't | 
be found within feasible hauling 


| county’’—was 


averaged about a third more 
mravel in them than the toll 
roads then in use. The county 
had 55 miles of toll wagon 
roads left at the time, and toll 
roads didn't disappear as such 
| for a long time. 

The most historic bridge at 
Crawfordsville was the old 
‘wooden Sperry bridge, built in 
1839-40, then “northwest of the 
town” on the Lafayette Road. 
This covered bridge over Su- 
gar Creek wasn't completed in 
time to handle the traffic in 
| connection with the  “Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler Too' president- 
lial election campaign of 1840, 
but it was a rugged structure 
that withstood the elements. 
Fear was expressed during 
| every flood that it might go out, 
but in the worst ones—including 
those of 1875 and 1913—the 
Sperry bridge stood intact. 
John Baird, a state legislator 
from this county, was instru- 


E were 30 feet wide and 


priated by that body for con- 
i struction of the bridge. Follow- 
| ing so closely upen the panic 
‘of 1837 this was something of a 
feat. The project was engineer- 
led by O.P. Jennison, and Chil- 
ion Johnson had a hand in the 
construction. The J. J. Dan- 
-jiels firm of Rockville—seat of 
, Indiana's ‘Covered bridge 
the contractor. 
Hundreds of “sidewalk superin- 


distance to the road construc- 
tion. But the contractors loca- | 
ted an abundance of it just un- 
der the soil near Black Creek 
and also on the “shore” of an 
ancient lake bed between Craw- 
fordsville and Whitesville. 

By 1882 some 74 miles of coun- | 
ty roads had been built and: 
graveled at an average cost 
per mile of $1,312, including 
bridges and culverts. | 


| tendents” were drawn to the 


scene during the building. The 
Sperry bridge is long gone now, 
and a successor virtually re- 
built, but 
bridges of the 19th century it 


mental in getting $1,000 appro-| 


Old Sperry Bridge Over Sugar Creek 


County. By 1938 the figure was 
650, with 45 of it paved with con- 
crete to a width of 18 feet. By 
1965 the county had nearly 950 
miles of roads, approximately 
a third of them blacktopped. 
Floods, including those deriving 
from cloudbursts, and the heav- 
ier snows of some winters con- 
tinued, as always, to cause 
trouble, magnified by the traf- 
fic increase from the motor age, 
but with the troubles came 
| more modern equipment and 
more workmen with which to 
cope with the situation. 

Like other Indiana counties, 
| Montgomery has had its share 
of covered bridges, and one of 


like most covered the last to go —at Deere's Mill 


—with state improvement of 


endured far into the 20th and | Ind. 234, is bringing a nostalgic 


ample of careful engineéring ' 
with timber rather than steel 
and concrete. | 


By 1912 there were 390 miles 


These | of gravel road in Montgomery i country. The concrete Ind. 32 


i for generations was a fine ex-| wrench to the old timers. That 


one, they point out truthfully, 
has been in one of the most 
beautiful locations imaginable, 
¡the Bal Hynch-Shades-Alamo 


Watch That Two-Hour Parking Limit 


erally to chop and hack out aj 


These motorists had no parking worries when the picture was made several 
years ago. Downtown Crawfordsville has surely changed since then. 
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INTEGRITY ENDURES 


We Look To Past Community Developments With 
Pride, And The Future Progress With Confidence 
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‘span at Yountsville, however, | 


has been a nudge that in such 
scenic settings new bridges are 
stronger, wider and none the’ 
less beautiful and useful for all 
that. they aren't rustic. The 
Deere’s Mill span in 1965 was 
one of three left in the county. 

City streets and sidewalks, or | 
the lack of the latter, came in 
for not quite but nearly as much! 
discussion as the weather—and | 
more heated—from the time| 
there were enough settlers to 
decide, in 1834, that Crawfords- | 
ville ought to be an incorpor- | 
porated town. There wasn’t for 
years either the governmental 
machinery or individual willing- 
ness to be taxed to an extent 
productive of paved (brick) 
thoroughfares. 

In 1874 “The People’s Guide” 
was published, and therein— 
some nine years after Craw- 
fordsville was incorporated as 

¡a city—was stated, in part: 
“The city has three railroads. . 
| Unlike most other towns of its) 


pride in her streets and in order | 


| be more efficiently prosecuted 
has appointed a Street Commis- 
sioner, The streets are broad 
(Maj. Whitlock's original plat 
indeed provided 99 feet width | 
for Market and Washington and | 
66 for others) and well graded | 
and gravelled, and are skirted 


shade trees (the item did not 
say walks) which lend an en- 
chanting attractiveness to the 
city during the summer months 
that is almost picturesque. 
Good turnpike roads lead from 
the city in almost every direc- 


tion. . Y 


goals of 


size Crawfordsville takes great | 


that this phase of her work may | f 


on each side with beautiful | 


consider 


In “Sugar Creek Saga” Dr. 
Theodore Gronert pointed out 


| succinctly that “Like the gazet- 


teers and immigrant guides of 
the pioneer period The People’s 
Guide was exalting the virtues 
of its clients and playing down 
certain obvious limitations. In 
the very year that the Guide ap- 
peared residents were com- 
plaining about the condition of 
city streets and the farmers 
were clamoring for free public 
roads to displace the. toll-charg- 
ing turnpikes. . .The most insis- 
tent critics concerned them- 


selves with the condition of the 
walks and streets. Outlying sec- 
tions were in need of repairs 
and downtown walks were some- 
times blocked by goods display- 
ed outside the store fronts. In 
1873-74 the council passed an 
ordinance providing for the re- 
moval or readjustment of posts 
and signs. There were immed- 
iate reactions from business- 
men whose boardings swung 
above the sidewalks. . .” 

But as the county began 
graveling its roads the city 
graveled its streets, and histor- 
ian Gronert noted that these 
gravel thoroughfares, “not al- 
ways well maintained,” were in 
general use by 1885. By the 
turn of the century the business 
streets had been brick-paved, 
this surfacing then being ex- 
tended into some residential 
areas. The brick was black- 
topped over and the outlying 
residential streets became gra- 
ded gravel roadways. In the 
post-World War II period black- 
topping came into nearly univer- 
sal use for paving of city streets 
as well as for many state 
roads, It covered highways 
originally built of concrete and 
brick and was used to surface 
the more heavily traveled by- 
roads. 

By the summer of 1965 Craw- 
fordsville had 5812 miles of city 
streets, nearly 99 per cent of 
them blacktopped. With the in- 
crease in traffic that motorized 


vehicles brought since World 
War I there came a greater 
task of maintenance and with it 
more men and equipment em- 
ployed regularly to do the job. 
The advent of Interstate 74, 
cutting east-west across the 
county north of New Ross, 
Crawfordsville and Waynetown, 
brought a change in pattern 
now ‘going on for many county 
roads. With a half-dozen brid- 
ges to carry the north-south 
county highways across the big 
freeway it was left to the rest 
of these county roads to dead- 
end or run parallel to Int. 74 
until they could converge at an 
overpass. Projected reopening 
of the freeway as far west as a 
point north of Waynetown by 
Dec. 1 this year, leaving only 
5.36 miles to be laid in Fountain 
County to complete the inter- 
state route to Danville, Ill., has 
brought intensified activity for 
the county highway department. 
Montgomery County has been 
served by state highways since 
Indiana realized the “horseless 
carriage” was here to stay— 
and to abound in numbers and 
types. There are now 154.98 
miles of state roads in the coun- 
ty, and completion of Int, 74 will 
add approximately 22 more. 
Except for saddle clubs and 
shows the horse has nearly dis- 
appeared. The last livery stable 
here was gone by 1930, and in 
another decade the horse and 
buggy became almost extinct. 


Green Street At Turn Of The Century = 


Doris Knox provided a postal card which showed this scene on Green Street in 


the early 1900s. 


_.. IS Proud To Celebrate 


ness to serve. 


it an obligation to make these “old-fashioned ideas” everyday 


our business, 


to the founders and earlier residents of this community. 


Manufacturers of Precision 


Molded Plastics Since 


CRAWFORDSVILLE’S CENTENNIAL 


We welcome the opportunity it gives to acknowledge our debt of gratitude 


The business and civic life of our area, today, owe much to the foundations 


they established; foundations that included integrity, quality and a willing- 


These standards will continue to assure Crawfordsville a bright future. We 
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enjoy life to the fullest extent. 


ownership through our help but thousands of people have 
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For the past 77 years, this locally owned and operated 
institution has offered the folks in this community the 
opportunity to advance into the ranks of home owners, 
thereby making our community one of the outstanding 
places in the country where people live happily and 
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Not only have our customers been able to obtain home 


started savings accounts and have added to them in a 
regular way so that in time they become prosperous, 


OFFICERS and DIRECTORS, z 


satisfied and happy citizens in a fine community. EARL BERR 
'ERR Y 
: President - Direc 
During these 77 years of business operation in Crawfords- RICH E 
ARD 
Secreta 7, USEMAN 


ville and Montgomery County we have made available loans se 
rer, Director 


on practically every type of dwelling and have witnessed LESTER O. McC j e 
the rejoicing of those folks who paid off their loans and ros j LAMROCH tie | 
have their homes free and clear. This fact further enhances RALPH M. BOUNNEL | 
our ability to better serve you in the future which we all CLYDE ap Director, Attorney 

OGERS 


Directoy 


face with great confidence and a sincere hope for even 
better and more useful lives and services to each other. 
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Blue Baby’ Wabash 


Edmund Hovey, Caleb Mills Were Early 
Leaders Who Wouldn't Let College Fold 


Wabash College had its begin- 
ning, the oft-told story goes.at a 
meeting Nov. 21, 1832, in a lit- 
tle brick house on the south side 
of what's now West Wabash Ave- 
nue, about a half-block east of 
present Barr Street and per- 


haps a half-mile west of town. | 


Nine men met there. All were 
Presbyterians, five being min- 
isters, and most were from out- 
side Montgomery County. The 
majority were young fellows. 

There were the Revs. James 
and John S. Thomson, James A. 
Carnahan, Edmund O. Hovey 
and John M. Ellis, elders John 
Gilliland, John McConnell and 
Eezekiah Robertson of the local 
church of which James Thom- 
son was the pastor, and a visi- 
tor from Rochester. N.Y., by 
name of Bradford King. Their 
meeting place was the James 
Thomson home. 

Another interested minister 
hadn't made it for this meeting. 
He was Martin M, Post. 

John S. Thomson and Hovey 
had settled in Fountain County, 
Post in Cass County, Carnahan 
in Tippecanoe. Ellis was an 


agent of the American Educa- ; special enactment — the name 


tion Society and two years pre- 
viously had helped found Mi- 
nois College. 

The men at the Nov. 21 
meeting wanted to start a col- 
lege “somewhere in the Wabash 
country.” There was a need to 
educate young men for the min- 
istry, and the East couldn't sup- 
ply enough clergymen for the 
rapidly growing western popula- 
tion. Ellis said later that it was 
krown some 12 to 15 “pious 
young men in the churches in 
the Wabash country. . .would 
study for the ministry could 
they have the facilities of edu- 
cation.” The meeting at the lit- 
tle house west of town came 
about, he said, “after conver-! 
sation and correspondence with, 
all the brethren for six or eight 


fact, all his life; he was the col- 
lege treasurer for 26 years; he 
performed many other offices 
for the college with or without 
special title in the course of his 
long service: and it was he who 
brought to the college not only 
his classmate and lifelong 
¡friend and colleague, Caleb 
| Mills, but the first two presi- 
dents of the college, Elihu Bald- 
win and Charles White. The 
story of Hovey’s life from 1832 
to his death is the history of the 
college itself.” 


s 


| 


Mills had his theologica! train- 
ing at Andover and dedicated 
himself to labor in the new 
western country. He was offered 
a pulpit in Jefferson County and 
a position as-agent for Marietta 
Collegiate Institute, but he came 
to Crawfordsville with his bride 
and began teaching in what for 
a brief time was designated as 
the Crawfordsville English and 
Classical High School. Al- 
though the founders had pro- 
posed the modest start as a 
high school, they soon 
abandoned that title, and when 
in 1834 the legislature chartered 
| the institution — then done by a 


| 


was the Wabash Teachers’ Sem- 
inary and Manual Labor Col- 
lege. Mills favored the manual 
labor part of it, but the practice 


of having students work in a 
college garden for their board 
and room had to be abandoned 
as a failure within a few years. 
The college had opposition to 
its chartering. A lobby from! 
the community was in India-| 


became South Hall. Although 
not completed when Archibald | 
C. Allen and Silas Jessup be- | 
came the first Wabash grad- | 


est somebody came through 
with temporary relief—a 
churchman in the East, a mem- 
ber of the trustees, a provision 


Becomes 133-Year-0ld E 


This is a copy of a huge picture now located in the Archives Room of the Lilly Library at Wabash College. 
The picture shows South Hall and Center Hall before the Civil War. The group of “soldiers” in the picture were 
identified as members of the Wabash College Student Drill Corps. South Hall (at left) was torn down several 
years ago, but Center -Hall still stands. 


ducation Veteran 
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i ilt in the 
Joseph Farrand Tuttle, a na- | completed in 1872, built in 
tive sa New Jersey whose par-¡form of a Cross with a singe 
ents moved to Ohio, was ajroom running the longest leng 
Marietta College graduate who |of the cross. This was the gym 
attended Lane Theological and drill room. In the wings 
Seminary, became a Presbyter-|were, among other equipment, 
ian minister and in 1861 accept- | bathing facilities that constitut-_ 
ed the presidency of Wabash. | ed a notable improvement over 
A year previously he had been |the old pump and carry system. 
given Marietta's first honorary| Chauncey Rose of Terre Haute 
Doctor of Divinity degree. He} and Edwin J. Peck. a trustee, 
was Wabash’s Civil War presi-| were the biggest donors to the 
dent, and his administration college during its first half-cen- 
spanned three decades and waSjtyry, The accumulation of 
the longest of any head of the Rose's gifts probably amounted 
cola, ¡to $150,000. Peck's will left 
The problem at first was an |g103,000, and with a small por- 

old one—to keep the school 80- tion of this Peck Science Hall 
ing. It was hoped for a time was constructed in 1877. Both 
that Wabash might benefit! Rose and Peck were connected 
from the federal Morrill Act for'to Wabash by being relatives- 
the establishment of agricul- | hy. marriage to the Thomson 


tural and mechanical colleges. 
that is, in that Wabash would 
be one of several Indiana 
schools to share in branches of 
a central institution under the 
act. But the decision was to set 
up a single new school—and 
Purdue came into being. While 
regretted by some friends at the 
time, according to “Wabash: 
The First Hundred Years,” this 
| decision “vindicated those who 
| held out for a separate institu- 
ition. . .and Wabash, . .was able 
|to continue on its course as a 
privately endowed institution 
for training in liberal arts.” 
Wabash in 1867 started a pro- 
gram for three years of train- 
ing leading to the B.S. degree, 
later increasing the period to 
four—the same as required for 
the A.B. The Bachelor of Sci- 


1840s tuition was $21 per school 
year with board at $1.50 to $1.75) 
a week, and books could be; 
rented for a nominal fee. “Wa-| 


lence degree was without popu- 


! z , 
started on the new site. This ing. When things looked dark- labout a dollar a week. In the! Whether inspired by the re-|larity here, the largest number 


cent memory of the Mexican i” any one year to receive it be- 


War or the sectional quarrel ing thre. 
that resulted in the Civil War,| In 1869-70 the federal govern- 


or by youthful liking for the) 


family. 

Prof. Hovey died in 1876 and 
his lifelong friend, Prof. Mills, 
four years later. They were 
neighbors, living side by side in 
Mills Place, and students in the 
early 1870s were the last priv- 
ileged to see together on their 
campus these two elderly gen- 
tlemen without whose efforts 
there might never have been a 
Wabash for them to attend. 

Both wings had been added to 
Center Hall by the fall of 1872, 
South Hall, largely used as a 
dorm, was remodeled extensive- 
ly in 1880. The trustees author- 
ized construction of a boiler 
house for central heating in 
1883, and the long era of the 
Franklin stove and base burner 
was fast approaching an end. 
In the same year the gym was 
converted into Hovey Museum, 
whose collections filled its larg- 
est room. 

Simon Yandes gave $120.000 


| ment subsidized a course in to the college in a period of a 


would become wholly sectarian: | 


only three colleges then existing | 
in Indiana. 


ter was modified to provide for 


napolis when the matter came | 
up in the winter of 1833-34, | 
There was suspicion of “a union 
of education and religion” and 
apprehension that this school 


Presbyterians had started the! 


Osborne and Gro-| 
nert said: “In the end the char- 


uates July 11, 


floors 
Books 


weeks. . .” control by contributors: and all 


gone. 


Fire struck it on the night of | 


Sept. 22-23, 1838, and the fourth 
floor was ablaze shortly after dent there were two buildings 
the alarm was given about 2 lon the new campus, Forest hav- 
a.m. It appeared for a time the ing been moved and South Hall 
whole building would be lost, built, nearly wiped away by 
but eight rooms on the lower ¡fire and rebuilt. A brick build- '* : 
ing was erected in 1854 to house 1t' upon which to spend money. 


finally were saved. | 


and apparatus were 
Prof. Hovey must have 


ti 
the Normal School and prepara- 


1838, the new |in the will of a well wisher— 
structure already was in use./and somehow temporary was 


permanent. 


When White became presi- 


tory department—it 


became 


' bash: The First 
Years” reported the ‘‘total col- | 
lege bill for tuition, board and 
‘room (including wood 


tary, volunteers 


1860.” Actually, there wasn’t) 
|a great deal of luxurious trivia 
about the campus or commun- 


ized and drilled by John 
‘House rent amounted to $100 a| 


¡year for the Baldwins, as of|this art by Capt. Wallace. 


Hundred | pomp and ceremony of the mili- | 
in the 1850s 
joined drill units all over the: 
and | country. This county and coun- | 
lights), was estimated at $86 in' ty seat had its Lew Wallace- 
1846, $91 in 1852 and $125 in led, Zouave-dressed Montgom- 
ery Guards, its Union Guards 
and on the Wabash campus the 
College Cadet Company organ- 


military science, and Col. H. B. | year and a half, and a part of 
Carrington was assigned to Wa- ¡this resulted in Yandes Library, 
bash by the war department.|/completed in 1890. Mills’ long 
He served here until the govern- devotion to the acquisition of 
ment withdrew the subsidy in|books for the college library 
1878. He was a Yale graduate | had increased its size enor- 
and rose to temporary rank of, mously, and the growth con- 
brigadier during the Civil War. | tinued to a point at which rooms 

Col. Carrington was the prin- |in Yandes Hall intended for 
[cipal fund-raiser for the first'| other purposes had to be utilized 


Blinn, who'd had instruction in College gym. Called the Poly- | for the collection. 


(Continued On Twelve-A) 


Williamson Dunn, one of the 
earlier Crawfordsville settlers 
and first land office register 
here, had a tract lying west and 
northwest of the town site. From 


suggestions of connection with} 
th. Presbyterian church were} 
omitted. It was, as things 
turned out, a wise compromise.” | missions of Divine Providence 
(€ aother charter was to be|cannot now be known.” But 


shaken his head sadly in say- 
ing, “Why this afflicting event 
should be among the wise per- 


this he told James Thomson he 
could offer 15 acres for locating 
a college. Dunn, a member of 
Isaac Reed's original Presby- 
terian congregation in Craw- 
fordsville, had removed to Han- 
over in 1830. Greatly interested 


granted in 1851, this time to|with a $5,000 pledge from citi- 
“Wabash College.”) zens of the community it was 
Hovey was appointed profes-|determined to rebuild. The 
sor of “natural and moral sci-|panic of 1837 was still being felt 
ence” and John S. Thomson of|whence gifts had come earlier, | 
mathematics in 1834. Mills al-|and raising the requisite funds 
ready was professor of lan-|for the restoration and to con- 


Kingery Hall. Before 
finished Center Hall had been | 


in education, he was a founder guages and principal of the|tinue operation of the college 
of Hanover College and also teachers’ seminary, and be-|seemed well nigh hopeless. An 
helped in getting under way the | cause Hovey and Thomson were; appeal was made to the state 
school that became Indiana Uni-| fund-raising as college agents in for a loan of $8,000, and to the 
versity. East and West, respectively, it/tune of considerable carping 
Tt was decided at the meet- fell to Mills to run the school) that Indiana was loaning public 
ing here to call this one ‘The | virtually alone until the fall of!funds to a sectarian institution 
Wabash Manual Labor College |1835. a loan was obtained—at 9 per 
and Teachers' Seminary,’ and| Enrollment was up to 79 in| cent payable each year in ad- 
that title, in various recorded the second year of operation, | vance, terms Osborne and Gro- 
versions, was rather quickly | most of the students in the prep- nert pointed out were similar 
shortened by common usage to! aratory department and some [to those by which the state had 
Wabash College. By 1839 the'in the elementary. The first loaned money to private indi- 
present name was officially rec- college level class was _the| viduals. 
ognized. It was further deter- freshman group of 1835-36. Thej In 1838-39 classes were con- 
mined at the original session struggle to raise money in sup-'qucted in second and third 
that there'd never be more than port of the college was both’ floor rooms of a downtown busi- 
15 members of the board of desperate and unending. Most: ness building at Main and 
trustees, and eight were chosen of the funds came through aP- Washington streets. The rebuilt 
by ballot at that time — Dunn, peals in Eastern churches. ¡college building was reopened 


Hovey, the Thomsons, Carha-' 
han, Post, Gilliland and Samu- 
el G. Lowry. 

The board met on the evening 
of the 21st. A public meeting to 
seek financial aid took place 
the next evening, and the fol- 
lowing morning, according to 
an account written by Rev. Jo- 
seph F. Tuttle, later presi- 
dent of the college, a group of 
the founders gathered in new- 
fallen snow in the wooded tract 
donated by Judge Dunn. There 
it was that Rev. Ellis “in the 
midst of nature’s unbroken 
loveliness”? gave the dedicatory 
prayer for the new venture in 
education. 

For a first building the plan 
was to erect a 30x40-foot frame 
structure of “two stories above 
the basement” — the cost esti- 
mated at about $2,000. In two 
years only $2,514 had been 
raised, but the building was be- 
gun long before that and so far 
completed in the late fall of 
1833 that on Dec. 3 Caleb Mills 
began teaching a dozen students 
there. 

This building, becoming For- 
est Hall, is intact today and 
lately moved toward a new Wa- 
bash Avenue Avenue entrance 
to the campus. It has had a lot 
of moving in its time. Original- 
ly it stood north of what’s West 
Market Street, back a piece 
from a low bluff overlooking 
the Sugar Creek valley, and 
with a ravine between it and 
what then was the town. 

Hovey was instrumental in 
getting his Dartmouth friend 
Mills to take over the principal- 
ship of the new institution. Ho- 
vey was instrumental in a great 
deal having to do with Wabash 
College through a long and ex- 
tremely useful life. It has been 
written in “Wabash: The First 
Hundred Years,” by James Ins- 
ley Osborne and Theodore Greg- 
ory Gronert, that Hovey was 
“the man to whom Wabash Col- 
lege 


was not only a founder; from 
3834 to his death, March 10, 
1877. he was a member of the 
faculty; for an even longer 
time, from the beginning, in 
1832, to his death he was a trus- 
tee; he was financial agent for 
the college, by regular appoint- 
ment in its early years, and, in 


Elihu Baldwin, the first of the: 
nine Wabash presidents, accept- | 
ed the position Jan. 9, 1835, and 
located a home for his family | 
here that autumn. A New York- 
| er, he was a graduate of Yale 
‘and Andover Theological Semi- 


in the fall of 1839. 


Another New York minister, 
Charles White, succeeded Pres- 
ident Baldwin after the latter 
died of a sudden illness at 50. 
A brother-in-law of Prof. Hovey, 
White was, like Baldwin, a 


inary and left the ministry in 
¡New York City to come to the | 
| little college in Indiana. He 
‘didn't make an inaugural ad-| 
| dress until the end of the aca-| 
|demic year of 1835-36. Baldwin 
| died Oct. 15, 1840 — his was the | 
‘shortest term of any president v 
| of the college. ¡fessor of philosophy and politi- 
| The classicist tradition was Cal economy, and the rest of the 
strong because of the Eastern faculty was made up of Mills, 
¡background of president and 2Md natural sciences; Thomson, 
‘faculty, and at Wabash the stu- Mathematics and natural sci- 
ident was required to study both ence, and shortly Hosea D. 
‘Latin and Greek for four years. Humphrey, Latin and literature. 
1A preparatory department or | Hovey, Mills and the president 
‘school attached to the college| were gone so often on missions 
was, of course, a necessity that |for the college that the younger 
lingered for generations. The | faculty men had far more than 
early students simply didn't|their normal teaching load. An- 
have the educational back-| ther member, Samuel Steele 


Braduate of Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary although he had 
completed undergraduate work 
at Dartmouth. His appointment 
was made by the trustees 
April 6, 1841. 


President White would be pro- 


it was 
started. In 1856, without its 
north and south wings, it was 
ready for use. Building then 
was “on the installment plan.” 
as money dribbled into the col- 
lege. ° 
Some attempts to expan 

- S ge ne 
ailure, = as -wit gric uitu 
1849, engineering in 1852 
law in 1854. The normal, or 
jteacher training, course was 


ji 


| Mills, Hovey and Campbell ran 
jit, and in the 1850s as many as 


in the Normal School. The fae 
ulty’s primary interest, how 


| Eastern schools these men had 
attended. Latin, Greek, math, 
English and rhetoric made up 
[the “classical tradition,” and 
the courses were required. Re- 
ligious education continued ti 
be maintained: students were 
required to be at morning and 


¡tation Sunday morning and the 
¡presidential lecture Sunday af- 
ternoon. J 
The temperance movement 
was strong in the land, and a 
student could be and was dis- 
missed if he took to the demon 
rum. Smoking was frowned up- 
on then but never actually out- 
lawed except in the college 
‘buildings. The chief extra- 
curricular activities were in or- 
¡atory and debating, and there 
were societies to encourage 
these interests. The presence 


linary. in town for young ladies 
certainly was not ignored by 
the Wabash students. 

President White died sudden- 
ly Oct. 29, 1861. A sad blow to 
him the previous year was the 
loss of his wife. 

When Wabash was started the 
student was charged $4 to $6 a 
term tuition and board ran 


| 
dts 


and | 3. 


1835, and $75 per annum for the 
Hoveys, who in 1837 moved in- 
¡to their new home—the Hovey 
¡Cottage of today, transported | 
¡lately, like Forest Hall, toward 
¡the Wabash Avenue entrance to 
'make room for athletic plant; 
| expansion. | 


terary society, enduring 14 
rset was rivaled during 


The Philomathean, organized! White in 1857-61 made speeches | 
1834, was the first Wabash | 
€ i referred to as “patriotic ap-! 


technic Gymnasium, it was 
Wabash's background was 

that of most of the North, with 

a good tinge of New England 

abolitionism. And in the sense 

that one Negro had heen ad- 

mitted to the college prior to 


the Civil War, the school here 


was integrated. President § 
that Drs. Osborne and Gronert 


'peals.” He didn’t miss chances 


its existence by the Western, “to present the cause of free- 
formed in 1835 and changed to; dom.’’ The first campus publi- 


i 


the Euphronean in 1838. The! cation, started and operated by | 


maintained with some success. | 


a quarter of the students were! 


| 
: 4 “i precise time of occupancy. 
ever, was in the collegiate de- p t pany 


[partment patterned after the Columbian 


evening prayers, Biblical reci- 


of first one, then another sem- Euphroneans. 


rival society members argued 
over the use of the same room 
in Forest Hall, and the faculty 
finally allowed each an alter- 
nate term in which to name its 
In 
1846 a short-lived rival, the 
Institute, existed 
and entered into history with a 
fuss with the Euphroneans over 
| staging an exhibition of talent 
on the same date. Society ex- 
hibitions in those days were 
linked to commencement activi- 
|ties. They had their libraries, 
subsidized by the school, and 
these also were a subject of 
controversy. 

In the 1840s came the secret. 
Societies. One was the Atlan- 
Itian, infiltrating the Euphron- 
ean Society, and another—ap- 
pearing July 22, 1846—was 
Beta Theta Pi, the first frater- 
nity on the campus and also a 
literary group. By faculty ac- 
tion in 1847 all literary societies 
were officially dissolved and 


two organized called the Ly- 
ceum and Calliopean. The At-| 
lantians disappeared after 


starting a civil war among the 
The Betas re- 
mained, “went underground” 
and reappeared in 1856. In 1850 
Phj Delta Theta reached the 
campus. Fraternities were here 
to stay, despite faculty opposi- 
tion, and during the Civil War 
their enlistment. records appar- 
ently caused Wabash official- 
dom to relent. After that there 
! was no effort to suppress them. 


¡students in 1857 and called The 
: Wabash Magazine, The Wabash 


Monthly and variations during § 
added its § 
weight to the cause and later to § 


its fairly long life, 


the war effort. 
When Abraham Lincoln first 


called for volunteers 30 Wabash HB 


students enlisted in the Zouave 


company of Isaac Elston and $ 
into Lew f 


later were absorbed 
Wallace's 11th Indiana Regi- 
ment. There was literary so- 
ciety debate on whether the 
United States government 
should ‘‘subdue the South at all 
| hazards,” but the enlistments 
continued steadily. Enrollment 
| dropped, of course, from 156 in 
1860 to 105 in 1863, but came 
| back up to 134 in 1864, There 
were 132 in 1865 and 188 the 
year after hostilities had 
¡ ceased. 

The bronze Roll of Honor on 
the east wall of Center Hall has 
310 names from major generals 
through privates. The memor- 
ial tablet was dedicated in 1902. 

A guards company was or- 
ganized on the campus during 
the war because of rumors of 
activities of Southern-sympath- 
izing Knights of the Golden 
Circle. This company hastened 
to Indianapolis upon hearing of 
Confederate Gen. John H. Mor- 
gan’s raid into southern In- 
diana in 1863, but the collegians 
saw no active duty—the raiders 
‘moved too rapidly across the 
i state for that and were broken 
{up and many captured in Ohio. 


HERITAGE! 


YOU BET 
WE ARE! 


And thanks to a Centennial 
celebration for reminding a 
new enthusiasm for our his- 


and all. 


toric past and our promising 
future. Our hats off to you, one 


It’s great to be 
an American and 
it’s great to be in 
Crawfordsville. 


undoubtedly owes more} 
than to any other one man. He! 


¿ground to get into that kind of 
course work on a college fresh- 
|man level. There were courses 
‘in science and rhetoric, but the 
‘college degree then was re- 
served for the student going on 
through with a classical educa- 
tion and a certificate of profici- 
ency for those desiring training 
to become schoolteachers, Of 
113 students in 1837-38 only 14 
were in the classical group, 17 
in the scientific and teacher 
training group and 82 in prepar- 
atory studies. 


year and six in 1840. 
more 

The first campus was deemed 
too inaccessible to the town, 
and it was decided to move the 
college to a new site. Probably 
the chief factor was the idea of 
the trustees that money might 
be made for the school by buy- 
ing more than enough land and 
¡selling parcels from what 
¡wouldn't be needed. The trus- 
tees underwrote the project and 
for $6.400 purchased 160 acres, 
selling off 100 for $9.000. Al- 
though it wasn't the last move 
for traveling little Forest Hall 
it was the last move for the col- 
lege. 

A new building, intended pri- 
marily as a dormitory but to 
house also a chapel, library and 
some classroom equipment, was 


There were two: 
graduates in 1838, four the next 


few more years a young tutor, 
John Lyle Campbell, was hired. 
¡Campbell was to serve the col- 
lege more than a half-century. 
¡He was an 1848 graduate of 
¡Wabash. 

| The college never was with- 
jout financial worries. A schol- 
arship campaign folded. The 
|faculty, paid between $400 and 
$1,000 a year for the early 
years, often 
pay on time—and even took bits 
of real estate in lieu of salary. 


ministration the college in- 
come was $7,252.68 and outgo 
$8,674." While in the East in 
1859 seeking help for the col- 
lege, Hovey received a letter 
from Mills saying, “Some of us 
will have to seek a living some 
other way. We have been days 
without a dime and weeks with- 
out a dollar. This is no figure 
of speech, but sober fact, but 
don’t say so out of the family.” 

But the little “Wabash fam- 
ily” never gave up. Nearly a 
century later a friend of the 
college remarked that no foot- 
ball team that earned and per- 
petuated the proud athletic 
name Little Giants by a mag- 
nificent fight against the odds 
could have had any more real 
courage than those men who 
kept Wabash living and grow- 


Thompson, was added, and in a | 


We Are Proud 


The “OLD FASHIONED” Way... 
BUY or BORROW 


. lt Would Be Impractical To Buy All The Tools Or 


Supplies You Need , .. To Use Maybe One Time A 
Year. 


couldn't draw a! 


In the last year of the White ad- | 
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Of Crawfordsville 
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N WAY” 


RENT ‘EM 


ALL THE NECESSARY EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS FOR ALMOST ANY JOB. 


- "THE NATION’S NEIGHBOR” -- 


609 GRACE AVE. 


Soon beards will 
be gone but let's 
keep up the 
spirit, 


We consider it a 
e «privilege to be a 
* part of this com- 
== munity and to do 
business here, 
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Wabash Historians Refer To “A Great Faculty —So Is Today's 


| ophy, Biblical literature and 


Nondenominational, 
College Awaits Its 


(Continued From Page Ten) 


Trustee Theodore H. Ristine 
reported in 1892 that assets of 
the college were $623,632.32. En- 
dowment took up $341,868.79 of 
that figure, value of buildings 
and equipment $280,094.21, and 
loans to students the remainder. 
During the Tuttle administra- 
tion endowment grew to about 
six times what it was when he 
became president, and the value 
of physical properties was four 
times greater than in 1861. 

By 1887 Wabash was granting 
the A.B. and B.S. degrees (but 
history, political science and 
economics weren't in the cur- 
riculum) and began offering 
work not only toward the A.M. 
but the Ph.D. Nobody earned 
the doctor’s degree here. Ef- 
forts at anything beyond the 
bachelor’s eventually were aban- 
doned. 

In the 1880s the college began 
getting more and more high 
school graduates equipped to 
enter as freshmen and not pre- 
paratory students. 

There was a modicum of trou- 
ble with drinking and gambling 


Caleb ius 
during the period, and some ex- 
pulsions came of it. Being in a 
pool hall, too, was regarded, ac- 
cording to the historians, with 
official hands as upraised in 
horror as if the culprits had 
been 

saloon. 

There was genuine concern, 
presumably as always before 
and since, on the part of the ad- 
ministration and faculty with 
the delinquent student. ““Stu- 
dents were sometimes dropped 
for deficiency in scholarship,” 
lt was recalled in “Wabash: 
The First Hundred Years,” but 
the account goes on that “in a 
large number of cases they 
were allowed to stay under pro- 
bation or demoted to a lower 
class. The faculty seldom rec- 
ognized inability to get the work 
but usually ascribed the stu- 
dent's difficulties to ‘neglect of 
college duties.? The fact that a 
considerable number of students 
thus demoted completed the 
course indicates that the diffi- 
culty may have been inade- 
quate preparation.” 

College publications had their 
beginning in 1857 with The Wa- 
bash Magazine, later The Wa- 
bash Monthly, then back to the 
original title or simply The Wa- 
bash. In 1873 The Geyser ap- 


peared, and it existed about a i Seminary. He found the old rail | ments—especially in Greek and 
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year and a half. A reference in 
The Geyser to a lady temper- 
ance lecturer as having “shown 
her cloven foot’’ got the boys in- 
to a $20,000 libel suit from which 
probably only their youth and 
poverty extracted them—plus a 
retraction in which the key 
word “not” managed to get 
blurred. Other magazines were 
The Raven and The Lariat, the 
first dying in four months, the 
latter continuing five years. 
The Wabash, primarily a liter- 
ary magazine, outlived them 
‘all. 

The first college yearbook 
was the Ouiatenon, appearing 
in 1890. In the 1890s the old Cal- 
liopean and Lyceum literary so- 
cieties had gradually yielded 
| the ghost. The monthly Wabash 
persisted a while longer. And 
after the turn of the century ap- 
peared The Bachelor, the acm- 
pus newspaper that is here yet. 


Athletics long ago (1867) had 
appeared on the scene, Wabash 
engaging Asbury (DePauw) in 
a baseball game with the ‘‘Pres- 
byterians” outdoing the ““Metho- 
dists'” by what Col. Carrington 
said was a 35-3 score. Football 
came along on an intercollegiate 
(and intermittent) basis in 1884 
when a Wabash team traveled 
to Indianapolis and defeated 
Butler 4-0. But athletics at Wa- 
bash make for a separate story. 

There were other activities in 
the 1870s and 1880s, that is to 
say, of the kind to be of more 
worrisome interest to the eld- 
ers. There was hazing of the 
freshmen, whose tribulations in 
those days weren't confined to 
a “Hell Week” as today. There 
¡were class “rushes”? (fights to 
obtain the other's colors), and 
bones were broken in striving 
to post class banners atop the 
Center Hall cupalo. The can- 
non used during the military in- 
Istruction era would be hauled 
out of town. A bewildered bo- 
¡vine would moo disconsolately 
¡from the chapel steps. A roost- 
¡er would come sailing through 
‘a window during a burst of 
forensics. If a student “dandy” 
would stroll too close to dormi- 
tory windows the historians re- 
|lated, he was in dire danger of 
being the target of a well- 
aimed bucket of water or some- 
thing. And there were nights of 
noise of particularly piercing in- 
tensity, arousing The Wabash, 
¡the faculty, perhaps even—as 
¡nowadays—the local constabu- 
lary. 

The last of the college's origi- 


was Rev. James A. Carnahan. 
Dr. Tuttle resigned at 73 in 1891, 
but he lived another decade and 
was a chapel participant and 
familiar figure on the campus. 

President George Stockton 
¡Burroughs arrived in October 
¡of 1892. A crowd of students 
met the train at the old Plum 
Street depot of the Big Four, 
his family was driven to the ho- 
tel in a closed carriage, and the 
boys themselves drew an open 
carriage in which the new pres- 
ident rode. All the way to the 
Nutt House (later the Ramsey) 
at Market and Green Streets 
they pulled the vehicle while 
giving forth with the college yell 
“Wah-who-wah!” He took it 
cheerfully. 

A native New Yorker, he'd 
been graduated from Princeton 
College at 18 and later (1877) 
|from the Princeton Theological 


dred years, 


nal founders died in 1879. He: 
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fence still about the campus. 
The trees were tall and so was 
the grass. Sidewalks and cam- | 
pus paths were only thinly 
graveled and cindered. Build- 
| ings along the east side of the 
'campus were substantially in 
| appearance as they were to re- 
main for the next quarter of a | 
¡century. Dr. John Lyle Camp- 
bell was the senior member of 
the faculty to greet Burroughs. 
Next came Prof. Henry Z. Mc- 
Clain. There were others, and 
all can not be mentioned here 
for the 133-year history of Wa- 
bash, but it might be note- 
worthy that in 1892-93 was 
hired the first history professor 
the school ever had—an Am- 


[herst man, Charles Augustus 
| Tuttle. 

| Required chapel attendance 
‘on Sunday afternoon was 


dropped, but the student still 
|had to attend a morning wor- 
¡ship service somewhere in the 
¡ community. 

Burroughs required that all 
students take gym work, and a | 
program was instituted at the 
old (then new) YMCA. Polytec- 
nic Gym had become Hovey 
Museum. 


| Of the faculty of the early | 
1890s “Wabash: The First Hun- 
dred Years” had considerable 
praise and in such mention said 
that this might apply to the 
¡school at about any time since: | 
“Not all its (the faculty’s) mem- 
bers had all the virtues; but it 
contained in a good balance its 
distinguished scholars, its mag- 
ically effective teachers, its per- 
‘sonal characters eminently 
worthy of imitation. It sent men 
¡to graduate and professional 
¡schools near and far; and none 
¡of them had ever to feel that 
his preparation had been pro- 
| vincial, or antiquated, or in- 
adequate, unless by his own 
fault.” Touched upon there is | 
¡what many believe has made | 
Wabash great. 
Efforts to render the college | 
coeducational were felt toward 
¡the close of the Tuttle admin- 
‘istration and more powerfully 
during the tenure of Burroughs. 
|These efforts were articulate, į 
reasoned, persistent, potent and 
| futile. The trustees, or a major- 
| ity of them remained opposed. 
They turned down appeals, ev- 
en refused money (the county | 
commissioners offered a $10,000 | 
¡grant of which $6,000 was con- 
| ditioned on adoption of coeduca- 


many years ago. 


Latin—couldn’t be met by 
many of the young high school 
graduates. The two state uni- 
versities began growing apace 
and had no such rigid entrance 
requirements as Wabash. They 
appealed, as Drs. Gronert and 
Osborne pointed out, to many 
students who knew what they 
wanted to study and to many 
who knew what they didn’t want 
to study. 

In June of 1899 President 
Burroughs resigned to go to 
Oberlin as a faculty member. 
His end was tragically prema- 
ture. He suffered from bone 
eancer. Falls led to surgery 
for the removal of first one arm, 
then the other, and he died in 
October of 1901 when but 44. 


Burroughs’ successor was the 
president of the board of trus- 
tees, Dr. William Patterson 
Kane, who'd been offered the 
college presidency after Dr. 
Tuttle died. At that time the 
Bloomington, Ill., congregation 
which had called Rev. Kane 
only two months previously, 
wouldn’t let him go. But he’d 
headed the Wabash board from 
June of 1892. Wabash had giv- 


jtion), and they resisted press- 
iure. 

The movement for 
I tion was so forceful in 
¡that when it lost there was a 
idefinite antipathy among many 
¡people toward the college and | 
its president. | 

Financial problems continued. | 
They entered into every ad-| 
ministration. Salaries would be | 
increased, but then a reduction | 
¡would have to come. Tuition 
for nearly 40 years from 1872, 
when it was raised from $12 to 
| $13 a term, was not raised. For 
the first three of Burroughs’ 
seven years enrollment in- 
creased, the highest being 256 in 
| 1894-95 (not the highest in his- 
tory up to the time but higher | 
in number of regular bachelor 
¡degree course students). After 
a slight drop the following year 
the number fell sharply to 192 
lin 1896-97. Part of this was held 
¡due to the fact that times were 
hard out over the country. A 
couple more circumstances 
were cited. By the end of Bur- 
;Toughs’ administration high | 
school boys were growing to be | 
nearer equal in number to girls, 
and Wabash admission require- 


-coeduc -jin 1890 when he was an out- 
EE AE mister in lar. 
¡graduate and also had grad- 


jinary at Newburgh, N.Y. While 


1887 and elected him a trustee | 


| 


An Ohioan, he was a Monmouth 
uated from a theological sem- 


in seminary work he became a 
friend of Robert J. Cunning- | 
ham, later the pastor of old | 
Center Presbyterian Church in 
Crawfordsville. 

The Kane administration be- 
gan in 1899 with student morale 
described at a low ebb. Despite 
the academic worth of the in- 
stitution as recognized, for one 
thing, in establishment in 1898 
of a chapter here of Phi Beta 
Kappa. national honorary schol- 
astic fraternity, there were 
factors of discord. Athletics 
had declined so far that after 
fielding strong football teams 
for several years the college 
now had none at all. Lots of 
people, prominent people, didn't 
hold with the rejection of co- 
education, Enrollment had 
dropped to 165, its lowest since 
the Civil War of 1864. 

When Kane's administration 
closed with his death Nov. 28, 
1906, there were 300 attending 
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Wabash Campus Before Building Program 


The campus of Wabash College has changed a lot since this picture was made 


the college. Morale had grown! 


to a pitch that delighted its 
alumni and made for it many 
new friends. There scarcely 
could have been any deteriora- 
tion in the quality of instruction. 
And the Little Giants came into 
being—when they took the field 
against some of the best in the 
land, the best knew it was in 
for trouble, once in a while a 
little too much trouble, The 
large newspapers talked of Wa- 
bash, admiringly and with re- 
spect. 

The late Prof. Hovey’s collec- 
tion of specimens together with 
the biology and botany classes 
were moved in 1899-1900 to 
South Hall, and Hovey Museum 
became a gym again, also a 
place of meeting and known as 
Assembly Hall until it finally 
was torn down. The passing of 
the museum was not mourned. 
It had had few visitors, ‘‘an oc- 
casional lonesome freshman, or 
a party of children venturing in 
from play. . .to enjoy a moment 
of awe before the soaring plas- 
ter casts of dinosaur and glyp- 
todon,” wrote the historians. 


About this time (1899) a cou-| Drs. Osborne and Gronert wrote| President, Dr. 
en him an honorary degree in| ple of boys did something for| “It was the opposition of the old Mackintosh. 

that never has} college education and the new, 
from the ar-j of the classics and the sciences, 
as worthwhile | of Arnold and Huxley, of the 
Car-| purely liberal 
‘roll Ragan, a student from Tlli-|the education that professed to 


their college 
needed to bendu 
chives-and ci 

among accomplishments. 


and described as probably “the 
most graceful writer then in 
college.” The school needed a 
song. Robinson wrote the words 


to Ragan's march, and ‘Old 
Wabash” appeared. It was, in 
latter day parlance, a smash 


hit. “From the hills of Maine 
to the Western plain, and where 
the cotton is growing, from the 
gloomy shade of the northern 
pine to the light of the southern 
seas. . ° Wabash men sing it 
yet. 

Out went all but the A.B. de- 
gree, and there were more 
“elective”? courses for the stu- 
dent. Credit hours were set up— 
an hour a week for a term con- 
stituted one credit, 188 of these 
being needed for graduation. A 
high school graduate could enter 
now and make up deficiencies 
for college credit instead of 
in addition to the regular col- 
lege work, Adoption of the new 
arrangement did not come read- 
ily, the faculty being split near- 
ly in two by it. This was a con- 
tinuing argument through not 


only the Kane administration 
but into that of his successor. 


nois, helped organize a college} be none the less liberal for that 
band. He wrote a march for it.| it was immediately practical 


He dropped out of school a year, | too. 


It was the education that 


and upon his return he talked | old wisdom prescribed for men 


with Ted Robinson, a senior 
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demanded. In the Middle West, 
in 1901, the side of the classics | 
was fated to lose. It lost at Wa- | 
bash, later than at nearly any) 
other midwestern college or: 
university, and less abjectly, | 
but definitely. . .” Meanwhile, 
the college thrived. 

A president's house was erect- 
ed in 1900-01. Dr. Kane lived in! 
it, and for a time his successor 
did, but fine though it was the 
house was big for the average | 
family, It became a fraternity 
house, then a dorm and a fra- 
ternity house again—but its 
name eontinued to be Kane 
House. To make room for it 
near the West Wabash entrance | 
to the campus, Hovey Cottage | 
was moved to the drive leading 
to Crawford Street. It has been 
moved since back near the new 
West Wabash entrance. 

Faculty salaries hardly kept 
pace with the times and cost of 
living. But th physical growth 
of the college doubtless helped | 
attract those enabled to give to 
perpetuate it. 

Besides studying the students 
Managed to create such diver- 
sions as to “kidnap” rival class 
officers, holding them in some} 
outlying abode through the tra- | 
ditional class battles of Feb. 22, | 
to steal the clapper of the col- 
lege bell, to paint class numer- 
als on the town stand pipe (the | 
“water tank” of the period), to! 
stick an alarm clock on a chap- 
el rafter—set, of course, to 


| Size 


forensics. Dr. Mackintosh serve 
as acting president during Dr. 
Kane's illnesses and in an 1n- 
terim capacity while a board 
committee was to decide upon 
and recommend a successor to 


‘the late president, Mackintosh 


was the choice. 

During 1907-14 the college re- 
alized about $200,000 for its en- 
dowment by the Rockefeller 
Fund for Higher Education, An- 
drew Carnegie and an anony- 
mous friend. This and in- 
creased revenue from stu- 
dent fees with growing enroll- 
ment brought about salaries as 
high as $2,000 for full professor- 
ships. The faculty doubled in 
during the Mackintosh 
years. One of the newcomers 
in 1907 chanced to be a Hamil- 
ton graduate who'd studied at 
Pennsylvania and in Paris and 


| Madrid. He left no doubt here 


in a short time of “his scholar- 
ship nor of the brilliance of his 
mind.” But it was a short time, 
as the historians record, before 
he went his way, later to win 
renown as the poet, Ezra Pound, 

Mackintosh came here a wid- 
ower with a small son. The 
president was married again in 
1912 and though a daughter was 
born to them her half-brother 
died while a student at Howe 
Academy. The Mackintoshes 
then moved from Kane House. 


sound off at the appropriate |) = 


time. The president 
toned down some of the pranks | 
by levying a forfeiture of term 
credits on culprits who were ap- 
prehended. It is also recorded 
by those who certainly knew 
that Dr. Kane took “much pri- 
vate delight in pranks which in 
public he hotly condemned.” 


After preaching the bac- 


1906, the president became ill. 
He couldn’t officiate at com- 
mencement buc appeared to get 


returned to his duties in the fall. 
Tllness struck again, He took 
leave of absence and went to 
the Ozarks. There he died Nov. 
28. “He was a great college | 
president, and a great man.” | 
That was the estimate of him 
in the funeral services in As- 
į sembly Hall. Preaching the 
| funeral was the professor who! 
¡ was to become the next Wabash 
George Lewes 


Mackintosh the first Wabash 
graduate and the last minister | 
to head the college. 


in 1884 


calaureate sermon of June 10, |? 


better during the summer and |? 


He had /1ng& y 
and than four courses meeting four > 


finally ¡E 


Edmund Hovey 


In 1915 the college went to the 
two-semester instead of three- 
term plan. An hours change 
brought about the normal stu- 
dent load of five courses meet- 
ing three times weekly rather 


taught here on a part-time ba-| times a week. The credit hours 
sis from 1903 to 1905 while a|for graduation dropped to 120. 
trustee of the college and pas- With these changes came the 


tor of the Fourth Presbyterian | 
Church at Indianapolis. In 1905 
he stayed as professor of philos- 


“quality” credit—one needed a 
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! 
made it just a little tougher for | 
some to earn the diploma. 

A development of the Mackin- | 
tosh period that afforded pride 
to the Wabash family was the 
rise politically of one of its sons. 
Thomas R. Marshall, ’73, was 
elected governor of Indiana in, 
1908 and vice president of the 
United States in 1912 and 1916. 
And he was long a trustee of 
the college. 

In 1916 the old gym, Assembly 
Hall, was torn down and work 
started on a new one. The ad-| 
vent of World War I slowed con- | 
struction, but in the spring of 
1918 the “gymnasium and 
armory” was so far completed 
as to be dedicated. 

The venerable Wabash Maga- 
zine, or The Wabash, expired in | 
1920-21, but its name was taken : 
by the new college yearbook 
that has endured to the pres- 
ent. The faculty printed a pap- 
er called The Record beginning 
in 1902, and the student news- 
paper The Bachelor first ap- 
peared April 9, 1908. It was 
rather similar in size to the 
present Bachelor. Its first edi- 
tor was M. H. Brubaker, ‘08. 

An enrollment peak of 384 was 
reached in 1909-10, and going 
away to military service 
dropped the total from 319 in 
1916-17 to 217 the last year of 
the war. 

Eighty-six Wabash men went 
into the first officer training 
camp at Fort Harrison. Eight 
of 53 in the Class of 1917 were 
left to attend baccalaureate. į 
Dr. Mackintosh went on the| 
speaking circuit for the Council 
of National Defense. Later a; 
Student Army Trainirg Corps. 
was established on the campus 
by the government, barracks 
built for the soldier-students, 
and it got pretty military about 
the premises. Then 120 boys in 
the two Wabash companies of 
the SATC fel] ill with the flu. It 
took several weeks to run its 
Course. 

Among the nurses were the 
Misses Mary Jolley, May Hus- 
ton, Edith Hunt and Ethel, 
Newell. Not a boy's life was 
lost. But one of the nurses, 
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sh | left in the centennial year of 


brary, Baxter Hall 


ill and died. This Cre * 
ville girls name does not ap- 


| pear, the historians vue, © -l 


As a war emergency Waba 
had a few women members of 
the faculty. There was the wife 
of the president, Mrs. Mackin- 
tosh, teaching French. And 


| cently had pneumonia, became | there were the wives of two pro- 
- |fessors, Mrs, 


Annie Leaven- 
worth, English and later Ger- 
man, and Mrs, E. K. Chapman, 


1932, Meanwhile, entrance re- 
j| quirements were toughened, 
The number of entering fresh- 
l men was reduced, but gradua- 
| tion time-found about as many 
receiving diplomas as ever. 
Now, a third of a century later, 
the freshman classes are big- 


¡the Roll of Honor of non-coedu- 
; cational Wabash. . 


ger than ever—with the tough- 


mathematics. Both Mrs. Leav- admission require 


enworth and Mrs. Chapman est 
belongs there.” taught for some years after the 

The Armistice resulted in a¡war. Faculty meetings, how- | 
letdown for the corps, and mili- | ever, thev eschewed. | 
tary drill and display there- 
after became difficult for the 


It surely 


proportionately larger. 


1 oe. S 
Ehrensperger national champs. | to be graduated under this plan | tion, but World War II delayed 


| The college clock tower near | nancing of athletics from the! power Commission, 
Center Hall was built in 1920 as | Wabash College Athletic Asso-| guson Ormes, Robert Harvey 


pid Since World War II 


—— 


his program. 

In this war it was the navy 
that took over the campus 
scene. Enrollment fell to 339 in 
1943 with the departure of many 
Students and faculty men for 
the armed services. In July of 
1943 there were 342 students, 
294 of them in the navy's tri- 
Semester V-12 program. By 
1945 Wabash had but 10 civilian 


| yet—and the graduating classes} students but had taken care ol 


677 sailors. Presidert Sparks 


The college took over the fi-'served a yea rwith the War Man" 


and Fer- 


boys to rationalize. The SATC|a memorial to Harry J. Milli- | ciation, a move by the Hopkins} and R. E. Banta helped keep 


left the scene, 188 boys returned| gan by his widow. 
to finish the fall semester of| enhancing the beauty of the 
1918-19 after the holiday season, | campus, the old boiler house 
and gradually college life be- | was razed and a new heating 
came normal again. | plant erected in a somewhat 
Gov. James Goodrich of the! less conspicuous place in 1922. 
board offered to give the col-| And in 1928 was built the Chap- 
lege a tenth of any sum raised | el, long a dream of Dr. Mackin- 
up to $500,000 for an endowment. | tosh. By that time he had re- 
A business recession in 1920 tired, but he lived where he 
didn't help the solicitation, but | could see this beautiful building | $20,000 gift for improvement of 
when early in 1921 the General from his windows. | grounds and buildings the col 
Education Board stated it would! During his administration the | lege blacktopped the oval. 
give $165,000 if the college could alumni had been brought closer| ‘The great depression struck 


to schedule games with the gate 
receipts in mind. 


Isaac C, Elston noted 


walks and drives. With his 


raise the rest of the half-million 
by the end of the year the job 
was done. There were more 
than 1,900 individual subscrib- 
ers, almost 1,800 pledging 
amounts under $500. 

Faculty salaries had gone up 
in 1920 to a $3,000 limit. College 
fees had been fairly stable for 
years up to 1915-16, then began 
to be increased often and sub- 
stantially. From $23.50 a semes- 
ter in 1915-16 the fees, including 
tuition, rose to a flat $100 by 
1927. Enrollment grew from 
496 in 1921-22 to 521 in 1925-26. 
The endowment had to be in- 
creased along with the faculty. 

In 1917 the Association of Wa- 
bash Men was formed. C. A. 
Messner was the first alumni 
secretary. 

By 1918 there had come to be 
a dean. He was Latin Prof. 
Frank H. Cowles. 


With the increase in faculty; war and 


to their alma mater than ever 
besore. Enrollment had nearly 
doubled. Endowment had gone 


hard at Wabash, along with 
| schools everywhere, during the 
first half of the 1930s, Instead 


‘up from a half-million to a mil-| of being increased. faculty sal- 


lion and a half. His resignation 
was effective July 31, 1926. He 
did some traveling abroad, but 
his health deteriorated and on 
Feb. 29, 1932, he died. 

The board chose as the sev- 
enth president—and the first 
who was not a minister—Louis 
Bertram Hopkins, head of 
Northwestern's personnel de- 
partment. He was a native of 
New Hampshire. He had at- 
tended Dartmouth two years 


land quit to go to work, The 


school gave him a master’s de- 
gree in 1925 for work in theory 
and practice of applied psy- 
chology. In 1909-17 he was as- 


| sistant to the general manager 


lof General Electric, and after- 
ward he worked for the U.S. 
labor departments. 


| aries were cut. There was a 
| general retrenchment. 
| passed. The building program 
was renewed with the erection 
in 1938 of Goodrich Hall for the 
| sciences. The donor, James B, 
| Goodrich, had been one of those, 
‘including Isaac Elston Jr., Ed- 
gar H, Evans, Theodore H. Ris- 
tine and Mrs. Harry J. Milligan, 


who had made possible the 
Chapel. 
Before President Hopkins’ 


death in the summer of 1940 
faculty salaries were brought 
|up to the pre-depression level 
and increased from that. 

| Dean George V. Kendall be 
¡came acting president until the 
selection of Dr. Frank Hugh 


Sparks, who after a successful; 


men came in 1922 one who as a | His home at Wabash was the|career as a Columbus. Ind., in- 


speech teacher became a leg- old Caleb Mills 


end. Also, through 


house, since 


textbook | then occupied by presidents of college. 
graduate and went to California; 


writing, his name was brought the collge, at 2 Mills Place. 


before countless 
from coast to 


youngsters 


coast—William changes in the curriculum, 


made 
a 


President Hopkins 


dustrialist had decided to go toi 


He became a Butler 


In 
in- 


for his advanced degrees. 
October of 1941 he was 


Norwood Brigance. Example of | plan being evolved whereby the | augurated here. 


his “coaching success” in ora- student would concentrate 
¡his last two years in one of four; bash called for increasing sal- 
of | aries to hold and attract top 


tory: from 1920 through 1931 


Norman Littell, Carlton Gauld, 


Nevin S. James, Leland M. 


| Ross, Maurice G. Robinson, My- 
Ehren- 
Miss Newell, who had insisted sperger and John M. Plummer 
on volunteering for the work! were state champions and Lit- 
despite the fact she'd only re-j tell, James, Ross, Robinson and! (senior comps), The first class | 


ron G, Phillips, Ray 


System 


Part of the Nationwide 


| divisions or groupings 


in 


The Sparks program for Wa- 


courses—math and laboratory teaching talent, further expan- 


cial sciences and English and | the interesting of business and! 
speech. Comprehensive exams | industry in the liberal arts col-| and the departments of econom-! per quarter of their prep school | turning point in the histor 


| 


¡the retirement of Dr. Sparks. | 


Further | administration that the histor-|the college operating. Instruc- 
ians stated took away the need! tors were recruited in part from 
for the athletic deparment to} professional men in civilian life. 
show a black ink balance and’ Six fraternity houses were oc- 
i} 
| 


the | navy withdrew its unit and cited tion to the IBM computer cen-| Board achievement tests 


cupied by potential naval of 
ces. In October of 1945 the 


beauty of the new chapel in| Wabash for its war effort. More.| 
contrast to dusty or muddy) than 200 civilian students were ¡ 


back in February of 1946. 

Peck Hall was razed early in 
1946, and Waugh Hall for the 
sciences went up on its site. The 
Campus Center and adjacent 
Morris and Wolcott dormitories 
were opened in 1954. Lilly Li- 
brary was to be next. 


Dr. Sparks installed an admis- 
sions staff in 1945 with Fred 


But it] Totten as director, succeeded 


by Lowell Hildebrand in 1949. 
The admissions counsellors kept 
Wabash - qualified freshmen 
coming, and the day arrived | 
when the college simply couldn't | 
handle all who wanted to enroll. 
Temporary housing (“Mud Hol- 
low’’) was erected south of Jen- 
nison Street for the married GI 
students. Row by row these 
frame apartments disappeared 
when their purpose had been | 
served. 

James I. Osborne, veteran, | 
popular head of the English de- | 
partment and “Mr. Wabash” to! 
a multitude, died in 1952. An- 
other “Mr. Wabash” was com- 
ing along. Byron K. Trippet, 
"30, Rhodes scholar, history in- 
structor, assistant dean, war 
veteran, dean of the college, re- | 
cipient of an honorary doctor's 
degree from his alma mater, 
became president in 1956 upon 


Lilly Library was opened in| 
1959. It contains nearly 150,000 
books, periodicals and docu-} 


ments. Martindale Hall, by far | 
y | Ithe largest of the dorms, was! Aptitude Test of the College 
sciences, foreign language, so-| sion of the physical plant and’ 


Kane House On Wabash College Campus 


Home of Wabash’s president many years ago. 


| 
in | where in this college. . .The re- 
ter, was opened in the spring of English, math and one other | sponsibilities of the president go 
1964, It occupies the site of old | subject. much farther than merely mod- 
South Hall, with Martindale just: During the Trippet adminis-'ernizing the physical plant. He 
southeast of it. The library is | tration the college enrollment|has been concerned with the 
just north of the Campus Cen-; grew from more than 500 to} building and maintaining of a 
ter and across the mall from more than 800. For the last two distinguished faculty, and Wa- 
Yandes, Center Hall and Bax- years the enrollment figure has bash College has never had a 
ter Hall. At the south turn of! been 837. better or more balanced faculty 


the oval is the Chapel and to the 
west of it Goodrich Hall and the 
gym. 

Remodeling and expansion of 
the gym to include, among other 
things, a swimming pool, and 
the erection on South Grant Ave- 
nue of a Fine Arts auditorium 
are the next phases announced 
in the building program. 

There are three principal di- 
visions in the curriculum now— 
I, science, II, humanities, HI, 
social sciences. Current chair- 
men are Profs. Willis Johnson, 
Eric Dean and Warren Shear- 
er, respectively. 


The 1965-66 catalog lists these | 


items in the “required prepara- 
tory course:” English, 4 units; 
foreign language, 2 units (3 or 
4 units of one language recom- 
mended); mathematics, 3 units 
(preferably including trigonom- 
etry; a 4th unit recommended); 
science (with laboratory), 
units (drawn 
physics and chemistry; a 3rd 
unit recommended); social 
studies, 2 units. An applicant 
not meeting all these might be 
admitted by decision of the com- 
mittee on admissions and make 
up the deficiencies, All appli- 
cants must take the Scholastic 


ecmpleted in the fall of 1961. | Entrance Examination Board. 
Baxter Hall. for faculty offices! All ranking lower than the up- 


were set up for the last year, lege. All these were accom-!ics, history, math, political sci- 


plishments of his admit 
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trad ence and psychology, in addi- 
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| graduating class must take the, Wabash College. . 
| College Entrance Examination} pet has left his mark -every-| feet above sea level. 


cor „aiil 


The budget for operating as 
an educational institution has 


| grown in his administration to fund raiser. . 


approximately $1,700,000. It; 
reached the million mark in 
1961. j 

While Dr. Trippet served as | 
president the book value of en- 
dowment assets was more than 
doubled, increasing fram about 
$5,500,000 to approximately 
$13,500,000. } 

Tuition steadily rose during | 
the post-World War II period to | 
the present $725 a semester plus 
a $25 activities fee. 

After an association with the 
college that, except for brief 
periods including study at Ox- 
furd and service in World War 
II, dated to his entrance as a 
freshman in 1926, Dr, Trippet 
resigned this year, effective 
Sept, 1. Dr. Warren W. Shearer 
was appointed to serve as act- 


2\ing president Ad a committee 
from biology. | named to seek Wabash’s 10th 


president. 

The Trippet resignation was 
arnounced the night before the | 
127th commencement exercises. | 
John Moorhouse, one of two sen- ; 
iors who were commencement 


speakers (long a Wabash tradi-| 


tion), discarded his prepared 
remarks, Here are some things 
he had to say: 

“. In one sense this is a 
of 


| 


.Byron Trip- 


than she has today. 

“.. He has become the chief 
You know, he is 
a bit of an antiquarian because 
he believes in the liberal arts 
tradition and it's just not in 
vogue. He doesn't read the sta- 
tistics: he doesn't know the time 
and elements are against him. . 

“He is a teacher and a schol- 
ar. He is a teacher who has 
had to give up the joys of the 
classroom. and he is a scholar 
who has had to sacrifice his 
own private studies in litera- 
ture and history so that Wabash 
College would be a better col- 
lege. . .these are the kind of 
sacrifices which are immeas- 
urable. . .Wabash has never 
been a better college, and this 
is the reflection of a deep and 
abiding commitment . . on the 
part of President Byron Trip- 
pet. , . He has left an indelible 
mark on Wabash College, and 
for more than:the Class of 1965, 
but for all those who Know you, 
sir, we thank you.” 


¡Has 332,560 Acres 


Montgomery County is 2 
miles north and south, 21 miles 
east and west and contains 504 
square miles or 332,560 acres. 
The late Prof. John Collett. as- 
sistant state geologist, listed its 
highest ground as the “glacial 
moraines near Alamo” — 870 


Spealino 
of 100 Years 


In the early days in Crawfordsville, Old “Dobbin” and “Shank's Mare” were the only means of getting 
together with a friend who wasn't right at hand. But a century of progress has made both as obsolete as 
mutton chop whiskers and leg 'o mutton sleeves. 


Telephone service knits together all the many phases of community life in modern Crawfordsville. A 
few turns of the telephone dial—or taps on the TOUCHTONE keyboard—can accomplish what once 


required a tedious hitch-up or an exhausting hike. 


This, of course, is the stuff community growth and betterment are made of. Crawfordsville is growing 
and improving every day—and Indiana Bell telephone service is lending a vital, helping hand. 
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“This is one of two early pictures of Crawfordsville now file at Wabash College's Yandes Hall The pictures 
are very large and in good condition. The absence of persons in the picture gives it a ghost town appearance. The 
view is looking east at the Main and Green Streets intersection. The “Cheap Cash Store” is on the site of the 


present Crawford Hotel. 


arliest Crawfordsville Merchants 
iberal With Both Credit, Whiskey 


Town Had Four 
Lodging Houses 
By Fall Of 1831 


“The Record” of Nov. 26, 1831 
asserted that “Our houses for 
the accommodation of travelers 
and boarders are four in num- 
ber, and yet, from: experience, 
we know some of them are very 
much crowded, and we believe 
all supper and lodge a goodly 
number of travelers every 
night. Besides these houses of 
accommodiation there are other 
private boarding houses, one of 
which we know has six board- 
ers, 

“The ordinary price of board- 
ing is $1.50 a week. The tables 
of these houses are crowded 
with all the dainties of old coun- 
tries to an overflowing abun- 
dance. Our chief complaint is | 
that we are fed on too many 
dainties. 

“When we have the exquisite 


pleasure of sitting down to ağ 


meal served up with corn bread, | 
which happens but seldom, we | 
are at the summit of epicurean 
joy. We are doomed. however, 
to live on wheat bread, which | 
here is the staff of life. All} 
kinds of vegetables appear upon | 
our tables.” | 


3 f 


of goods and the honesty of 
most of the customers. Paying- 
up time usually was New Year's | 
Day, “and the merchant start- 
ed east to make new purchases 
with a pocket full of money.” | 
Merchants in the pioneer days | 
habitually kept free whiskey | 
for the customers. On a barrel | 
in front of the counter would be | 
placed a “large casebottle hold- 


In 1824, by account of the'north end of Water Street. The ‘like they are in the east, and! articles called for by the exi- ¡ing a half-gallon of whiskey, a 
earliest historian of this area other stores were nearer Maj. our boots are square-toed. The 


(Sanford Cox), there were three 
stores 
“little grocery” run by Jonathan 
Powers and businesses operated 
by Isaac C. Elston and a man 
named Smith. At least one, 
maybe all three visited here the 
previous year when or soon 
after Maj. Ambrose Whitlock 
platted the town. 

Smith, .as Dr. Theodore Gron- 
ert -has pointed out in “Sugar: 
Creek. Saga,” was about. as | 
elusive to history writers as his | 
first name, and he didn't stay | 
long.. He did stick around long 
enough, according to Peter | 
Kennedy’s account, to~ embar- | 
rass himself with the tax collec- | 
tors in the first governmental 


Henry Ristine's tavern, which 
site of the future Nutt Hotel 
(later the Ramsey was there), 
which would locate it at or close 
to the southwest corner of 
Green and Market Streets. 

By the time the first news- 
paper, The Record, appeared in 
1831 there were several other 
stores—Benjamin Spader adver- 
tised dry-goods and general 
merchandise and Henry Craw- 
ford, William Binford and Pow- 
ers dry-goods. Elston had the 
post office in connection with 
his business. 


¡ladies dress cap-a-pie in the cos- 
in Crawfordsville—a | was just across and south of the |tume of the east, with the ex- 


ception of tight lacing. About 
$75,000 worth of goods are sold 
here annually. Money, though 
tolerably plenty here, is worth 
more than at any place we have 
ever been (the gentlemen of the 
pioneer press). It is seldom 


is lively and the 
money numerous.” 
Merchants apparently 


purposes of 
sold 


hauled in from the large whole- 


¿sale market cities, which then 


The Record said the same¡were Louisville, Cincinnati and 


year that there were more than 
100 houses in the town, the 


organizations of the county. He 
bragged that he had 500 silver | 
watches. When he saw he was 
to be taxed for that number he } 
had to confess he-had but three. 


house rent was high though all 
were full and some with two or 
more families in them. ‘Our 
mechanics are generally the 
best 


ians recorded, “everything from 
a log-cabin to a cambric-needle; 


of workmen. Our hats | jews-harps, 


from a matlock to a silk dress 
pattern; from a sack of coffee 
to a barrel of whiskey; calico, 
molasses, - mink- 


Smith’s. grocery was near the manufactured here are good, ‘traps, gun-flints, woolcards, dye 


We Are Proud To Have P 


Progress Of The 
În The Growth And 


A Part 


land office, which was at the | made quite to a point at the top |stufís, and all the conceivable 


Crawfordsville Área 


layed 
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loaned for less than fifty per | 
cent, which shows that business 


about everything they could get | 


Buffalo. They had, the histor- | 


gencies of frontier life.” 

They gave credit to a point at 
which, Kenney said in 1880— 
and it might apply yet today, 
would bankrupt a merchant of 
a later day. How they got along 
was explained by the markup 


| bowl of maple sugar and a pit- 

cher of water, and, in cold wea- | 
¡ther, a tumbler of ground gin- 
ger.” That warded off the 
chills, inoculated against the 
heat or relieved what boredom 
there might have been. 


Montgomery's Circuit Court, 
just as those anywhere in pio- 
neer days, was a source of 
¡pastime for the settlers, who, 
in the words of historian Peter 


with a keen relish the searching 
cross - examination and the 
sharp and sometimes angry con- 
tests between opposing attor- 
neys.” 


was crowded with residents 
from town and county who 
came to see the machinery of 
justice in operation and to be 
‘entertained by faceis of Mis 
i working. 

The first courthouse, erected 


In the 100 block of East Main! 


| Street near the site of the pres- 


H ent one, was completed Aug. 9, 


1824, And here on May 3, 1925, 


a charge of “receiving and con- 
¡cealing a stolen cow's hide, 
knowing the same to have been 
| stolen.” à f 
In the absence of the presid- 
ing judge, William Burbridge 
and James Stitt, associate 
judges and almost wholly with- 
out legal knowledge although 
possessed of undeniable honesty 
and common sense, occupied the 
bench in the little log building. 
John Law, most appropriste- 
ly named and later a congress- 
man from southern Indiana, 
was the prosecutor. Handling 
the defense were Joseph Cox 
and Nathan Huntington. 
Members of that early jury 


A were Joshua Baxter, Reginal 


Butt, Samuel D. Maxwell, Wil- 
liam Miller, George Miller, 
Samuel Wilhite, John Stitt, Wil- 
liam Mount, John Ramsay, Ed- 
ward Nutt, Abraham Miller and 
Isaac Miller, Foreman of the 
grand jury that returned the 
indictment against Keyton was 
John Beard, later state senator 
from this county and champion 
of the Indiana public school 
system. 

“It is probable,” wrote the 
historian, “that almost every 
voter in the county attended the 
trial and that the little court- 
room was unduly crowded with 
men dressed in either tow- 
linen or buckskin pants, home- 
spun linen shirts and coonskin 
caps, and without vests and 
coats.” 

Evidence was that a cow be- 
longing to Henry Wisehart, 
farmer of northeast of Craw- 
fordsville, had lost a cow—and 
it appeared to have been stol- 
en, killed, skinned and cut up 
in chunks. 

Two women, Lydia Cox and 

¡Rachel Middleton, told of see- 
ling the defendant going north 
ion horseback, carrying a cow's 
hide, about the time the animal 
was missed at Wisehart's place. 
The hide was -found in a 
swamp in the northern part of 
the county. It was identified as 
| that of the stolen cow. 
Keyton was convicted, the 
|jury recommending a fine of 
$6 and imprisonment for two 
years at hard labor. The young 
defendant wept. He was taken 
by horseback to the penitenti- 
ary at Jeffersonville, where he 
died before his sentence was 
tcompleted. Before going to pris- 
on he had confessed and impli- 
cated several others, but since 
he was the only witness they 
were not arrested. 


Historian Kennedy said it was || 


noteworthy, as in rather sharp 
¡contrast to trials of later peri- 
lods, that Keyton “was put on 


Cow H ide Gets Man 2 Years 
From Log Courthouse Trial 


S. Kennedy, “always enjoyed | the jury, and a verdict returned 
| before night.” 


| 


was tried one Jesse Keyton (the || 
4 indictment spelled it Keaton) on 


|trial the same day the indict- | 
| ment was returned into court, 
¡and that, although sixteen wit- 
| nesses were examined, the case 
was argued and submitted to 


That presumably got thehouse- 
ful of spectators started on their 
way home before morning, pro- 
vided some did not linger over- 


On court days Crawfordsville | long at the tavern. 


| 


Friday, Sept. 24, 1965 
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We Are Proud Of The Part 
We Have Played In The 
First Century Of 


Progress In Crawfordsville 


WE SELL: 0% 


WE: BUY |... 


k O SCRAP IRON : O ANGLE IRON 
@ STEEL RODS 
@ AND SCRAP METAL @ NEW AND USED PIPE 


CRAWFORDSVILLE 
a SCRAP & SALVAGE CO. | 


NORTH END OF GREEN STREET EM 2-0608 


LEWIS-SHEPARD COMPANY OF INDIANA, located on East Elmore 
Street in CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA, began operation in 1929 as 


manufacturers of material handling equipment for a limited area. 


Our 


territory now covers the entire United States and we ship to Canada and 
many foreign ports. Our products include such items as warehouse floor 
trucks, all types of special floor trucks, skid platforms, two-wheel hand 
trucks and pallet racks. 


This plant is a subsidiary of LEWIS-SHEPARD PRODUCTS INC., Water- 


town, Mass. 


where the electrical powered units are manuafactured, such 


as fork trucks, walkie trucks, and lift trucks. 


High standards in quality control held through. marginal trends of busi- 
ness have been the factors promoting our growth and service over these 


36 years. 


As an asset to the community, our contribution has been in accord- 


ance with our limited size. 


Employment opportunity has been consis- 


tent in our plant, as proven by our several employes with 25 to 30 year 


records. 


The management of the LEWIS-SHEPARD COMPANY, both Crawfords- 
ville and Watertown, Mass., express their appreciation of the relation- 
ship enjoyed in the fine, growing city of Crawfordsville and anticipate 
continuing interest and cooperation in all phases of healthy growth 
and improvement. 


QAN. LEN WALLACE STUDY 


er, 95.” 


LEWIS-SHEPARD CO. « INDIANA 


R. W. Clements, 
General Manager 


„ „growing with the Community for 133 years 


When Wabash College was founded in 1832, there were about sixty colleges in Amer- 
ica. They were all much alike: small, for men only, dedicated to the liberal arts. Today 
there are more than 2,000 colleges and universities in this land, but Wabash is one of 


the few which continues to adhere to the original American mold. 


a 


Since it opened its doors 133 years ago, Wabash has chosen to be more than just an- 
other college. Its first president, Elihu W. Baldwin, expressed the spirit which char- 


acterizes Wabash when he said: 


“Our purpose is never to rest while Wabash 
shall lack any advantages which are offered 


by the highest class of American colleges.” 


From that day in June, 1836 when President Baldwin uttered those words until today, 
Wabash has been a college not content with the ordinary. It has been a school whose 
ideals are firmly rooted in the tradition of freedom, in the value of individual effort. 
With these guidelines Wabash has grown — as Crawfordsville has grown — into a 


good college in a good community, 


Wabash College Today— 


O An independent, non-sectarian liberal 


arts college for men 


© A student body of more than 850 with a 
faculty of 87 


O A staff of more than 100 full-time em- 


ployees 


o A recent and future building program 
for additional educational facilities in- 
cluding a new physical education cen- 
ter and swimming pool. . . new tennis 
courts. . . and theater-auditorium, 
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Great Excitement, No Casualties 


This Area During Black Hawk War 


Montgomery County and its|cold accuracy — as it was settlers had fled the area be- ; campaign. They went through 
“seat of justice’ had a part in passed around. 


the last Indian war of the Old | 
Northwest country. It was a. 
small part — but exciting whi e | 
it lasted. They called it Black 
Hawk's War. 

There was a very real and not | 
Just a rumor-fed reason for stir- 
ring up the settlers of this area 
in 1832. Black Hawk was a Sac 
(also called Sauk) chief whese 
older warriors had served vr- 
der Tecumseh in the War of 
1812. He led a settlement of Sac 


There had been Indian rest-' 
lesness upstate anyhow. The 
late historian, Dr. Logan Esa- 
rey, has written of the slaying 
of a Pottawattomie war chief 
by a Miami hunting party, an 
event threatening war among 
the redskins themselves until a 
federal agent succeeded in set- 
tling the trouble at a council on 
the St. Joseph River. 


Illinois’ governor had called 
out that state's militia. The 


tribesmen living on Rock River | people were told that the Pot- 
in northwestern Illinois. There | tawattomies as well as the Sacs 


were more in Iowa, where he! 


liked to hunt. 

Black Hawk had signed a cou- 
le of treaties ceding Indian 
ands to the United States gev- 
ernment. but neithér he nor h.s 
British-favoring people liked it | 
when the settlers began -arriv- | 
ing in 1831 to occupy the land 
about his settlement. Indian 
fields were cultivated hy the 


whites. and Black Hawk no: d 
that even the burial places of | 
his ancestors were being plow>d | from bed one May night in 1832| 


up. 
He warned the whites with 
doubtless more 


of bluntness | 
than diplomacy to get out and | 


were on the warpath. He 
meant the Pottawattomies in Il- 
linois, who lived among the set- 
tlers west of the Wabash. Indi- 
ana had them too. and to hold 
down trouble here the Indian 
agent at Logansport sent word 
for them to gather there until 
it blew over. 

There was tremendously more 
urgency about the Black Hawk 
threat when a Warren County 
militia captain was roused 


and advised that hostile war- 
riors were near the state line 
and coming fast. The word was 
that while settlements had been 


took off with a party of war-| Overrun or evacuated as far 
riors to seek council with the east as Big Pine Creek in his 
British commander at Malden. | own county. Next morning, at 
They moved across northern In-| the head of his militia unit, he 
diana and southern Michigan. | ran into the refugees. The mi- 


Rapid communication of that 
day was by horseback. but tre 


litia went on west and was told 
that several families had been 


tween, the militia returned. 


Meanwhile, a messenger had 
reached Lafayette seeking aid. 
There was a report, too that 
Illinois militia had been routed 
by the Indians. This really had 
happened — in an engagement 
at Rock River — and brought 


warnings to the settlers from) 


the Indian agent at Chicago. 


Crawfordsville heard the re- 
ports and the rumors, and run- 
ners were sent throughout the 
county for all militiamen fit for 
duty to assemble immediately 
at the county seat. The officers 
were there in uniform, de- 
scribed by P. S, Kennedy in the 
county history of 1881 as arriv- 
ing “with their red and white 
plumes, red sashes and shining 
brass buttons” to take charge 
of the “hardy settlers in home- 
spun suits?” who “brought their 
trusty rifles. powder-horns and 
deer skin bullet pouches.” 


The county historian said 


drums and fife “filled the air. 


with the music of war. The 
band marched up and down 
Main Street, and all were will- 
ing to aid in driving back the 
merciless savages were request- 
ed to fall in behind it.” The 
result was that 100 were recruit- 
ed in a company of infantry and 
50 in a cavalry unit. Capt. Ali- 
kam Ashton commanded the 
foot soldiers and Judge William 
Burbridge the mounted men. 


Attica and marched as far to- 
ward Chicago as Hickory 
Grove, in Illinois, where they 
met about 3000 Illinois volun- 
teers, who escorted them into 


camp with honors such as only jį 


heroes returning from a vic- 
torious campaign are worthy of. 
| “But it was soon ascertained 
that the alarm was groundless, 
that Black Hawk had been al- 
ready driven back by a de- 
tachment of the regular army 
and some Illinois militia; and 
the Montgomery County Volun- 
teers took up the line of march 
for Crawfordsville, where they 
arrived after an absence of 
about fifteen days, and dis- 
persed to their several homes, 
never again to be disturbed by 
rumors of warin the ,Wabash 
valley. Although the campaign 
was brief, bloodless and unev- 
entful, it showed the mettle of 
| the early settler of the county.” 
Black Hawk's warriors were 
jrouted at Bad Axe on Aug. 2, 
land Dr. Esarey wrote that of a 
thousand Sac Indians in Illinois 
in April of 1832 only about 150 
"were left alive by early August. 

The Black Hawk War, while 
causing no bloodshed in Indiana, 
did hasten the enforced depar- 
ture of most of its then long 
peaceful Indian population an 
unlovely story of 1834, having 


little to do with the Craw-| 


murdered on the Fox River 
some 75 miles west of the state 


word spread south and appar- 
ently Jost little of its shuddering 
impact — though something of 


The Old Water Mill At Ladoga 


line. Assured that the white 


“These companies were soon | fordsville area. 


equipped,” the county history ' A E 
goes, “provided with stores and Three Cies" With 
¿Own Buildings In 1831 


In the autumn of 1831 Craw- 


provisions and started on the 


churches — the Baptist, Meth- 


| their own buildings. The school 
| was in a brick building ‘‘erect- 
¡ed solely for that purpose.” 


This mill was erected by John Myers Jr., soon after he settled in this country in 


1831. Later it was known as the Bateman Mill, then the Britts Flour Mill. It was op- 


— 


erated until shortly after the turn of the century. 
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CABINETS 


ADDITIONS 


“CABINETS OUR SPECIALTY” 


We Are Proud Of 
20 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO CRAWFORDSVILLE AND 


== SURROUNDING AREA 


BERRY samun 


COMPANY, INC. 


105 S. BOULEVARD 


Assessed Valuation Of 
City $1,148,610 In 1865 


In 1865, the year of incorpora- 
tion of Crawfordsville as a city, 


property here was listed 
$1,148,610. Of this $595,840 rep- 
resented personal property and 
$552,770 real estate. In 10 years 
the total assessed valuation had 
grown to $2,393,750. 


¡Fish Swallowed Twice 


| GLOUSTER, Ohio (AP)—Ken 
Locke of Glouster and Earl 
Swindrick of Columbus snagged 
a really hungry bass. The fish 


took the baited hooks of both| 
men, leading to a struggle as} 


each tried to reel in the bass. 


emodeling.. 
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GARAGES 


MASONRY WORK 


OMPLETE DESIGN and PLANNING SERVICE | 


“ALSO NEW CONSTRUCTION” 
FREE ESTIMATES 


EM 2-2796 


fordsville, with a population of. 
probably about 500, had three | 


| 


‘Took Just Over 
M $1,330 To Run 


County In 1831 


An itemized list of expendi- 
tures went like this: for the 
commissioners, $37, assessors 
$30, bailiffs $34, constables and 
coroner $1.94, coroner's inquest 
$5, guarding prisoners $5, grand 


IES 
E > 


Old Brick Yards Of Many Years Ago 


$ 


PAR A 


jurors and other jurors $156.70, | 


Supervisor of roads $33, road 


Viewers $17.50, election judges | 
$14.62, stationery $3.50, associ- | $ 
ate judges $42, paupers $28.56, | § 


road tax list $7, new jail $633.09, 
jailors” fees in Vigo County 
$79.34, blank book for recorder 
$9.50, school commissioners $15, 
census taking $16, county clerk 
$60, treasurer $34.52, miscella- 
neous items $5.06. 

The first tax list, made in 
1823 with organization of the 
county, contained these levies: 
horses and mules 25 cents each, 
oxen 18 cents, silver watches a 
Shilling, metals 25 cents. In 
1827 the. rates were changed 
and stood as follows: 25 cents 
on each male in county, 25 cents 
on each horse, 3 shillings for 


yoke oxen, a dollar per pleas- ; $ 


ure Carriage, $1.50 for each 
four-wheel pleasure Carriage, 25 
cents for a pinch-back silver 
watch, a dollar per gold watch, 
75 cents for a brass clock, $15 
for liquor vending, $8 for tav- 
ern license. And the county 


commissioners fixed the price | 


of liquors at not less than $1.25 
a bottle for wine and a shilling 
for a quart of whiskey, 


4 Mineral Springs 
On Whitlock Land | 


Four mineral springs wer el 
pointed out by an early histori- 
an as an inducement for Maj. 
Ambrose Whitlock to plat the 10- | 
cation of Crawfordsville. The | 
site of the springs is that of the 
present waterworks plant. 

After presenting a chemical 
analysis of the water the histor- 


l 1 th- | ian remarked, “As a laxative, | 
odist and Presbyterian, all with | 


the water is useful in dys-| 
pepsia, in functional disorders | 
of the liver, in habitual consti- 
pation, and all those complaints 
which require a gentle and al- 
terative treatment.” 

But the good major never 
tried to bottle and sell it. “No 


| special efforts have ever been 
| made to improve these springs,” | 


¡the total assessed valuation of | the historian wrote in 1880, “or 
at make them pecunarily profita- 


ble; they flow unchecked and 
free for all who desire to par- 
take. In the: near future, when 
water-works are seen to be nec- 
essary, these springs will prove 
an unfailing source of supply to 
the city.’ 

pee e's 


60 YEARS OF SERVICE 


1905 - 1965 


TO THE COMMUNITY 


Since our first water softener was manufactured, we have grown 


with the community. Through research and “old fashioned” hard 


work, we've developed water conditioners to filter iron, sand and 


dirt, and acid besides our original model removing hardness. 


More important, it is a privilege to look foreward and pledge even 


greater effort to continue those things which make this eom- 


munity a wonderful place to work, live and rear our families in the 


best American tradition. 
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CONGRATULATIONS CRAWFORDSVILLE 


PURITA 


127 WEST PIKE STREET 


ON YOUR 
100th ANNIVERSARY 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


E M2-6340 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
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Pioneers ‘Heard The News When - 
They Made Trips To Mill, Tavern 


In the earliest Crawfordsville 
history the mill and tavern 
were the news centers. More 
than 10 years after William Of- 
field, generally accepted as be- 
ing the first settler in the coun- 
ty, arrived south of here in 
February of 1821, there was a 
weekly newspaper with pro- 
bably 200 subscribers. In the 
interim the news happenings 
were passed around by word of 
mouth or, in the instance of: 
several who could afford them, 
by the infrequent mail delivery 
of newspapers 
places. 

Sanford C. Cox, the pioneer 
schoolmaster who traveled over 
a great deal of the Wabash 
Valley, compiled from earlier 
writings his book “Old Settlers,” 
published in 1860 while he lived 
in Lafayette, He tells that the 
early inhabitants of this area 
had to go “from ten to thirty 
miles to mill” and wait there 
“three or four days and nights” 
for their grist. When they re | 
turned home they brought to 
their wives and children the | 
happenings of the time as rela- 
ted by the men waiting their 
turn at the slow grinding of the 
corn. 

John Stitt had a saw-mill on 
Sugar Creek “below town,” or 
downstream, and “old man 
Hill,” according to Cox’s writ- 
ing of 1824-25, had a grist mill 
north of town on the same creek | 
and near the Whitlock springs. 
The Stitt mill was located near 
the home of John Remley, who 
settled near town in 1824. 

Peter S. Kennedy, who wrote 
much of the 1881 history of the 
county, told of the first mills as 
being “fitted out with overshot 
wheels, fed by streams convey- 
ed in hollow poplar logs, joint- 
ed together as an aqueduct, the 
water being furnished by the 
numerous, never-failing springs 
of the country. 

“Mill-stones were roughly 
dressed out of huge boulders. . | 
A small log-mill of this descrip- 
tion was built at the mouth of 
the stream flowing into Sugar 
Creek from the Whitlock 
springs. A dam was thrown 
across the stream some dis- 
tance above, and the water was 
conducted to the mill-wheel by 
a log aqueduct supported by 
poles. The mill was quite diffi- 
cult to access, the road leading 
to it being cut through a spur 


from distant 


|ia. 


of the bluffs, and thence along 
the side down to the mill. The 
machinery was of the rudest 
description, and just sufficient 
to turn the stones. 

“This mill ground cornmeal 
and cracked hominy for all the 
early inhabitants of Crawfords- 
ville. It was a general custom 
to send small boys to mill, seat- 
ed astraddle of a horse, with 
the sack of grain serving as a 
saddle. . .Boys were thus utilized 
because the men were too busily 
engaged in clearing and grub- 
bing and log-rolling to go to 
mill.” But that wasn't as true 
of those families living farther | 
from this mill than the people 
in the village. 

Maj. Henry  Ristine—the 
young lieutenant of 1813 who 
with Maj. Whitlock, Capt. Wil- 
liamson Dunn, serving as ran- 
gers, first scouted the place that 
was to become Crawfordsville 
—kept the first tavern here. 
Ristine was a native of New 
York, his wife Nancy of Virgin- 
They married in Kentucky 
and moved across the Ohio into 
Jefferson County, Indiana, in 
1808. After the war of 1812 Ris- 
tine began keeping tavern in 
Madison in 1815. After five 
years of it he was in the tan-| 
nery business there a couple of 
years, then decided to move to 
Crawfordsville. 

He came here alone to build 
the second home in the place 
(William Miller is credited with 
the first cabin) and returned in | 
May of 1823 with his wife and 
six children, The major built 
a “log hotel on the ground just 
south of, and opposite to, the' 
present Nutt Hotel,” according 
to Kennedy. The Nutt Hotel or 
Nutt House became the Ramsey 
Hotel at Market and Green 
Streets, now the site of the 
Elston Drive-In Bank. 

The tavern was two-story, of. 
hewn logs like all the other 
homes and business places that 
sprang up in the settlement. 
“The tavern then was a chief 
center of attraction,” Kennedy 
wrote, “and during court times, 
when the attorneys who ‘rode 
the circuit’ came riding up from 
Indianapolis, Vincennes, Terre 


Haute, LaPorte, Richmond and | 


Connersville, their persons and 
horses liberally bespattered with 
mud of the sloughs, and their 


¡“At John Stitt's 


| caught nine hundred fish, most 


huge portmanteaux surmounted 
with overcoat and umbrella, 


Scenes Of 


A ARAN sere - 


Participants In Centennial Parade Of 1916 


they received a general wel- 
come from mine host and the 
entire male population.” Here 
came much of the news from 
distant places in Indiana as 
well as from the rest of the 
country. 

“Around its capacious-throat- 
ed chimneys,” the historian said 
of that first tavern, “many a 
weary traveler has found cheer 
and comfort, and many a merry 
song has wakened the echoes of 
the surrounding woods, an 
countless tales of hair-breadth 
escapes and ‘moving’ accidents 
by flood and field have been re- 
hearsed.” If a story-teller could | 
illustrate with a little pantomine | 
his audience appreciated it the} 
more. 

The fare was what now would 
be called rough, but it satisfied 
—and the farther the traveler | 
has come the better it tasted. 
“Venison, turkey and berries 
from the woods, and big pike, 
salmon and bass from John 
Stitt’s fish-pond on Sugar Creek, | 
with ‘sweet-pone,’ corn ‘dod- | 
gers,’ hominy, and a tin cup of 
pure whiskey of desired, re- 
compensed the traveler for lea- 
gues of weariness and hunger.” 

Cox has described the fish 
pond kept by mill operator Stitt: 
mill below 
town, on Sugar river, there is a 
fish-trap, and in one night we} 


of them pike, salmon, bass and 
perch. Some of the largest pike 
and salmon measured from two 
to four feet in length, and 
weighed from twelve to twenty- 
five pounds. We carried them 
by skiff loads and threw them 
alive into the mill pond hard by, | 
which was fed by springs, and 
thus we had fresh fish the year 
round. When a customer wish- 
ed to purchase a few fish, Stitt 
took him to the pond, and the 
fish were selected and the price 
agreed upon before the salmon 
was lifted from the water.” | 

County commissioners fixed 
the rates tavern owners could 
charge. In 1824 they were list- 
ed like this: wine was $1.25 a 
bottle, a half-pint of brandy 50 
cents, half-pint of gin 25 cents, 
the same of whiskey 12% cents, 
a meal 25 cents, oats for the 
horse 12% cents a gallon, same 
for corn, keeping the horse “at 


| lucrative.” 


hay” for the night 25 cents, and 
the traveler's own lodging 12% 
cents a night. 


i — en 


A ‘Gathering’ At The Monon Station 


Cd € 


The Old Indiana Match Company Building 


The tavern license fee charg- 
ed by the county was $10. Ken- 
nedy wrote that “it may readily 
be inferred that the business in 
those days was not immensely) 

Ristine undertook other work | 
along with his tavern-keeping, 
the records show. He kept the 
first “pound” for stray animals, | 
according to the county history 
by A. W. Bowen, and in 1825 
was “given the contract for 


d | the courthouse, and for picking | 


up the chips and other stuff | 
from under the courthouse, so | 
that hogs would not find a com-| 
fortable place to which to make | 
their beds.” i 

There was tavern competition 
before long, for along with the 
major were listed Eph Chatter- | 
lin and W. H. Nicholson as first | 
to buy “hotel or tavern” licen-| 
ses. And Cox’s reminiscences | 
were, under date of May 27,' 
1925, that “Robert Johnson, | 
Esq., our new tavern keeper, | 
has just returned from survey-' 
ing a new town on the east! 
bank of the Wabash river, about | 
two miles below the trading: 
house at Langlois, and three or. 
four miles below the mouth of 
Wild Cat Creek, Mr, William; 
Digby, the proprietor, calls “iti 
Lafayette, in honor of thel 
patriotic Frenchman who peril-' 
ed his life and fortune for the 
success of the American arms) 
during the Revolution.” 

Maj. Ristine kept tavern in 
Crawfordsville until 1829, when 
the family moved “in the edge 
of Tippecanoe County (organ- 
ized in 1826), “living there until 
1832 when they returned to this! 
community. He bought a | 
frame and log tavern then: 
standing on Lot 111, just east of j 
the courthouse. He sold it some | 
years later and built a hotel on! 
a new lot, maintaining this bus- 
iness until his retirement. He 
died in 1856 at the age of 73. | 

Henry Ristine was chosen the 
first town board president in 
1834, It was incorporated on a, 
Tuesday, Oct. 14, that year, and | 
the first meeting of the trustees | 
took place at the tavern, he: 
purchased two years previous- | 
ly upon his return from Tippe- 
canoe County. He also served, 
in the state legislature in 1818- | 
33, was a thorough-going Whig) 
politically and a member of the: 
Baptist Church. His wife, who 
also lived to be 73, died in 1861, 


Railroad Station, Industries, Parade 


STEEL INDUSTRIES * © 
- MANUFACTURING 
RECISION METAL 
PRODUCTS SINCE 
46 


182 OF YOUR NEIGHBORS WORK HERE 


Eighteen years ago we searched for a Community to 
establish Steel Industries. After surveying the available lo- 
cations we chose Crawfordsville. The compelling reasons 
were that here was a community of high caliber people, a 
college town, and a town with rich heritage. We started 
small, only 20 people and 6,000 square feet of space. Today 
we have over 50,000 square feet and 182 people. We are 
‘proud to be here and feel that our employees are among the 
best. By their perseverance and ingenuity we have custo- 
mers Nation wide and even affiliations in Europe. 


To help our employees accomplish their Goals various 
in-plant training courses designed to develop their skills or 
help them find better methods of doing their jobs are al- 
ways available. In addition, many continue their self devel- 
opment and training at various colleges and technical insti- 
tutes at Company expense. And that’s not all! All our em- 
ployees benefit through increased wages—better jobs—re- 
tirement plans—a complete insurance program—annual 
paid vacations and a company-contributing employees club. 


These are some of the factors that make your neigh- 
bors better employees, better citizens, better parents, better 
producers. 
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We're looking forward to being present for every inn- 
ing of the next 100 years after our pleasant participation in 
at least a part of the first. 


The employees and officials of Steel Indus- 
tries Division of National Lock Company wish 
to extend their congratulations to the City of 
Crawfordsville on the celebration of its cen- 
tennial. We are most happy to have been a 
part of this progressive community in its first 
hundred years and hope that we can continue 
with our support, participation in community 
affairs, and progressive development of the 
area to make and keep it the best place in In- 
diana to live, work and raise our families. 


H. F. OSTROM, 
PRESIDENT 


STEEL INDUSTRIES — 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL LOCK CO. 


905 Louise Ave, Crawfordsville, Indiana 


Visit Our Booth At The Industrial Exposition At The National Guard 
Armory 
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~ Presbyterian Church Then 
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> Worth Crowing About... 


A PROUD PAST— 
A GREAT FUTURE 


Congratulations Crawfordsville 
On Your 


00, Anniversary 


This is the way the Wabash Avenue Presbyterian 
Church looked many years ago. Histories of the county 
identify the building as the Center Presbyterian Church. 


Normal School At Ladoga 


Mrs. Nancy Miller of 709 E. Jefferson St. provided 


this picture of the Ladoga Normal School. Picture was 


made in 1910. 


Indiana First State Laid Out 
By Simple, Uniform System 


Indiana was the first state to 
be laid out by a system that 
was simple and uniform. 

Before the creation of our ter- 
ritory survey systems. were ex- 
perimental and shifting and 
created many problems which 
remain in states older than the 
19th state. 

Ohio, for example, was first 
broken up into districts and re- 
serves and these were surveyed 
separately. 

Kentucky had practically no 
system for survey in the begin- 
ning and as a consequence has 
had no end of | litigation ' and 
feuds (some very bloody) aris- 
ing out of disputed claims over 
property. lines. . y 

When Rufus Putnam, ‘of Ohio, 
was surveyor-general, several 
attempts at uniformity of sur- 
vey for the U.S. were attemp- 
ted. Jared Mansfield, who suc- 
ceeded Putnam, did his first 
work in an area known as the 
Vincennes Tract, which stretch- 
ed from the Wabash River east- 
ward for fifty or sixty miles. 
Mansfield's problem in the way 
of uniformity was immediately 
apparent to him for all the area 
about the Vincennes Tract was 
then Indian territory. Knowing 
that it would eventually become 
white man's land, his problem 
was to initiate a uniform survey 
that would tie in all of Indiana 
and the rest of the country 
westward with some type of 
easy-to-figure system, one that 
even a non-professional survey- 
or could understand. 

Mansfield’s solution was to fix 
a base line and a meridian line 
to govern all subsequent addi- 
tions of -territory. His base 
line or that line running east 
and west, was established at 
the corner of Clark’s Grant at 
the falls of the Ohio and ran 
westward to the Mississippi. 
His meridian line, or the one 
going north and south on the 
map, just touched the corner 
of the Vincennes Tract — the 
particular area he had to first 
survey. The point where these 
two lines crossed is located 
just south of Paoli, Ind. (The 
First Principal Meridian is the 
present Indiana -Ohio state 

line.) 

From this beginning point, 
Mansfield’s system was to lay 
out uniform townships in a rec- 
tangular pattern, all over the 
country. Each township was to 


+ be six miles square and subdi- 


vided into sections; each sec- 
tion containing 640 acres. Each 
square, called a “congressional 
township”, is today, therefore, 
made up of 37 sections, ‘each 
section being one square mile, 


Each “layer” of townships 
was numbered in consecutive 
order, north or south as they 
reached away from the base 
line—that is, township 1 north, 
township 2 north, 3 north, etc., 
and the same to the southward 
of the base line, township 1 
south, 2 south, etc. This sys- 
tem works very well to inform 
anyone, who makes an attempt 
to learn the system, just where 
property is located north and 
south of a point near Paoli. 

As to locating places and 
things east and west of this usr- 
veyors’ point, Jared Mansfield 
called the tiers of congressional 
townships by the term ‘ranges.’ 
Thus, we have range 1 east, 
range 2 east, etc., as townships 
progress toward Cincinnati, and 
range 1 west, range 2 west, etc. 
as the blocks of land progress 
toward the Pacific Ocean. 

To illustrate, -Crawfordsville 
is in township 18 north, range 
4 west. 

This beautiful system was 
readily adapted to new acquisi- 
tion of lands and made a rela- 
tively simple process of exactly 
locating any spot and describ- 
ing it, once a systematic sur- 
veying job was undertaken and 
township corners _ properly 
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marked. After township lines 
were run, then section lines 
were surveyed and marked. 
The great discrepancy in this 
system was the simple fact that | 
the earth is round, not square, 
so the farther northward the 
system went, the smaller the 
distance between meridian lines 
— and eventually a point was 
reached where a township sim- 
ply could not be 36- square 
miles. Mansfield solved this 
one by simply establishing a 
new base line up in southern 
Michigan and starting over! Ac- 
tually, the system is practical, 
but in measuring distances on 
the face of the earth it is im- 
possible to have an absolute, 
unniform system of land dimen- 
sions, following this pattern. 

But, Indiana had the first 
good one and it has worked 
very well for all these years. 

The only exceptions to this 
system in Indiana exist around 
Vincennes and Jeffersonville. 
veyed before Jared Mansfield 
got in on the act. An old 
French survey system was used 
around Knox County and there 
the lines run diagonal to our 
system. Down around the Falls 
of the Ohio, George Rogers 
Clark laid out his Grant and 
used the same catty wampus 
paren that the Frenchmen 
a 
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lt Was Called ‘Athens’ In 1836 But Justification Took 


Crawfordsville Produced Many Orators, This Is The Lew Wallac 


Writers: Wallace Became Best Known 


At a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in 1836, not more than 15! 
years from the time when there 
was nothing here but the bigi 
woods and a few roving Indi- 
ans, William Compton declared 
Crawfordsville to be the ‘‘Ath- 
ens of Indiana.” 

Prophetic words he spoke that 
day? Deservedly or not, Craw- 
fcrdsville did come to be called 
that. 

In 1836 it was a county seat 
and an incorporated town. A 
census taken by order of the 
town board the previous year 
had disclosed 994 residents. As 
early’ as 1831 there were three | 
churches with their own build- 
inps. There was, when Compton | 
spoke, a three-year-old, two- Í 
story, brick - with - cupola| 
court house. A subscription | 
school had been started and in 
183. another school, the Craw- 
fordsville Seminary, In that ear- 
lier year the community's first 
newspaper had appeared. 

In a little, two-story, frame 
building out in Dunn's wads 
Caleb Mills taught 85 young- 
s'ers and young men in 1836 in 
an institution founded only four 
years before with the hope of 
some Presbyterian ministers 
that it would rise from high 
school to college status. 

The town had men who'd 
achieved some note in the 20- 
year-old state of Indiana. They 
and a few who then were chil- 
dren were to achieve much| 
more. But in 1834 a delegation 
from town and county had gone | 
to Indianapolis to head off, if 
possible. the granting of a char- 
ter to the toddling infant of 
higher education at Crawfords- 
ville’s doorstep. 

“The fact is,” according to! 
the centennial history of Wa-| 
bash College. “that the pio- 
neers of 1832 were not only,| 
with few exceptions, ignorant— 
they gloried in their ignorance. 
On the side of ignorance were 
to be found, in the first place, | 
practically all of the irreligious. | 
But equally devoted to ignor- 


carried away. At least there 
was no harm in seeing a mir- 
age of Athens. 

After all, a motherless, tow- 
headed boy playing hookey from 
the preparatory school of the 
embryo college here in the 1830s 
was some day to write a book 
that's still considered one of the 
all-time best sellers. 

Crawfordsville was becoming 
a “college town’ at a time 
when Indiana had precious few 
of them, There were equally 
struggling schools at Blooming- 
ton and Hanover and had been 
an earlier one at Vincennes 
that temporarily departed the 
scene, 

The Civil War Crawfordsville 
attained no especial literary 
prominence in the sense of po- 
etry and fiction receiving rec- 
ognition beyond this area. That 
was to come after the war, and 
the “golden age'” of writers liv- 
ing in or attached to this com- 
munity reached from the 1870s 
into the present century. Few 
of the city’s literary elite whose 
work gave a good measure of 


justification to the name “Ath- 
ens of Indiana” were yet born, 
«in 1836, | 


Oratory in the days before 
the Civil War was scarcely an 


Usually the Lew Wallace Study is photographed alo 
soldier-statesman. The study is located along Wallace A venue and has been referred to as the Ben-Hur Museum 


since the movie, “Ben-Hur” was released. Wallace wro te the book on which the movie was based. 


ne. This picture shows it an 


e Study And Statue At Present 
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d the statue of the author- 


(Journal-Review Photo) 


also-ran in popular fancy to the | vention, and was elected gover- 


printed word, More people lis- 
tened than read (or, for a while, 
could read). Crawfordsville had 
a good many prominent speak- 
ers. 

Caleb Mills, for 45 years a 
member of the college faculty 
and also an early state super- 
intendent of public instruction, 
championed the cause of the 
public school system in 
speeches everywhere he went. 
He wrote a series of “Read, 
Circulate and Discuss” pamph- 
lets on his favorite subject that 
for a time beginning in the 
1840s the General Assembly 
used to find confronting it at 
each session. Prof, Mills final- 
ly got some of his points into 
legislation, 

Dr. Charles 


White, second 


ance were many of the relig- | president of the college, also: 


ious, who sought in the Bible, was deemed . an accomplished 
and considered that they found | speaker and writer, Indeed, ev- 
there, sanction for resolute con-| ery Wabash president from 
tinuance in their blissful state) Elihu Baldwin on was called 
. . «The itinerant preacher, oft- | upon to speak publicly—in ser- 
en only half literate himself,| mons, in eulogies, for educa- 
left in his wake a mass of prej-| tion or in commemoration of 
udices and misconceptions. He events of significance. White 
spread suspicion of a scholarly | wrote, among other things, 
ministry: through a scholar|‘Essays in Literature and Eth- 
would speak only the voice of!ics,’’ published in the East in 
the schools; but through the in- j 1853. 
spired ignorant man, the auth-| Henry S. Lane, whose home 
entic voice of God.” along with the Wallace Study 
But the charter had been!ncarby is one of Crawfords- 


granted. and Wabash was to be ville’s historical shrines, was! 


no church school. And in 1836) rated an impressive orator and 
this was a new part of a young! was in continual demand. He 
country being pretty rapidly) had this reputation as a young 
chopped and grubbed out of a) lawyer, and in 1835 was invited 
wilderness; so on an Independ-'to address the Western Literary 
ence Day—after two bouts with Society at the college, 

England and many with the In-| Lane was a Whig congress- 
dians from which to hail her-; man, served as chairman of the 


| nor and quickly thereafter chos- 
en U. S. senator. Serving in 
the War with Mexico, he be- 
came a colonel, and during the 
Civil War period he was a 
staunch supporter of Abraham 
Lincoln, For many years his 
was a powerful voice in the 
young GOP, and no Crawfords- 
ville citizen before or since 
ever quite achieved his politi- 
cal stature, Another Mexican 
War officer came probably 
closest — Mahlon D. Manson, 
one of the city’s five Civil War 
generals and of opposite polit- 
ical faith, He too became a 
speaker of note, but his politi- 
cal and therefore speaking ca- 
reer came chiefly after the 
Civil War. A War Democrat, 
he defeated Lew Wallace in a 
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Europe as a roving correspon- 
dent. Mary Hannah Krout be- 
came one of the country’s best 
known woman journalists. 


Her travel books included 
“Hawaii and a Revolution’ 
; (1898), “A Looker-On in Lon- 
don” (1899) and “Two Girls in 
China” (1903). With Mrs. Wal- 
lace she completed the gener- 
¡als “Autobiography” after his 
¡ death. 

Caroline Krout, taught school 
a few years and contributed 
stories and articles to several 
newspapers including the Inter- 
Ocean at Chicago. She sold 
| short stories to magazines such 
las St. Nicholas and Cosmopol- 
en and her first novel, 
“Knights in Fustian,’’ with its 
background the Copperhead 
movement of the Civil War per- 
|iod, was published in 1900. An- 
‘other was “On the We-a Trail” 
(1903). Caroline was described 
|as more retiring in nature than 
¡her sister, which may have 
¡held down her literary produc- 
[Hon but had no effect on its 
quality. 

Meredith Nicholson was a na- 
tive of Crawfordsville, retained 
'an affection fer this commun- 
ity all his life and remarked 
it freely, was a thorough-going 
Hoosier as reflected in his writ- 
ing, but he left this city at the 
age of five and did his work 
¡elsewhere — most of it in In- 
¡dianapolis. Except for three 
years in Colorado and a decade 


| 
and comments on a variety of Wdaughters. They set up a law lin Indiana, an old French town ¡later in life in diplomatic sev- 
¡other subjects that included the ¡practice here later on. Maurice ¡from which George Rogers ice in Central and South Amer- | win, posthumous daughter of 


political scene, appeared fre-|became by far the better known 
quently in the newspapers here. (writer, although Will combined 
| The press of the community, ¡with him to produce “The 
like The Wabash Magazine | Witchery of Archery” and “How 
which was begun in 1857, gave 'to Train in Archery” (1878-79), 
space to budding young writers | and alone Will wrote the poem 
(and of both sexes, for the| “High Tide at Gettsburg,” ap- 
|Seminary-educated young ladies | pearing in Century magazine. 

tried their hands and minds at} In 1881-83 Maurice Thomp- 
poetry and essays too). While {son's “His Second Campaign” 
the Wabash historians have'and “A Tallahassee Girl” had 
commented that in some in- their settings in the post-war 
stances these youthful penmen South, and the latter was a fi- 
appeared to be “in love with [nancial success. In 1886 “A 
words” and fine Spencerian|Banker of Bankersville’ be- 
script they also have pointed/came one of the few fictions 
out that a good deal of above- ever written in Crawfordsville 
average talent thus came to| about Crawfordsville. In 1884-01 
light. It was through publica- | Thompson was a major contrib- 
ition of their contributions to/utor to the Independent, a New 


i congressional race. became 


iico and Will Thompson. 


Persuasive speakers in the el to “hit the big time.” It 
|days of railroad promotion and |was a i 
| development were Col. Samuel) for “The Fair God,” a tale with 
C. Willson and John Lee, who|a setting of the Spanish con- 
were chosen presidents of two|quest of old Mexico, lay dor- 
lof the three rail lines built|mant a good many years. It is 
through the city, They spoke on said that Dr. White, looking 
l other occasions than milestones | over this manuscript, advised 
in railroad history — for in-| young Wallace to bend his ef- 
stance, Lee delivered the ad-|forts in another direction. He 
dress at the local celebration o ' did, indeed, in many directions. 
the close of the Civil War. He; He was an adventure - loving 
was later to be the father-in-|personality all his life. Be- 


¡law of two young engineers in} cause he seemed allergic to for- 


his company, ex-rebelg Maur-| mal schooling, Wallace was pri- 
‚marily a self - educated man. 
“The Fair God” (1873) was a 


Prof. John Lyle Campbell’s 


newspapers and magazines that | York weekly for which most of | 
Crawfordsville writers first be-|this period he was a nonresi- 
state chairman of his party and|gan attracting more than local 
was elected state auditor and | attention. 

later lieutenant governor, ac- | Lew Wallace, himself a 
cepting a federal appointment ¡speaker in demand on other oc- 
rather than serve in the last | casions than political, turned 
position. out the first Crawfordsville nov- 


dent literary editor. He was a ' 
fairly prolific writer. A collec- 
‘tion of his poems appeared in 
1892. And finally, in 1900, the 
year before his death; appeared | 


son was the only resident Craw- 
fordsville author besides Wal- 
lace to write a best seller, and 
this was it. He passed from the 
scene at the height of his pop- 
ularity, in 1901. 

The city’s most famous news- 
paperwoman was Mary Hannah 
Krout, Here was, as with the 
Wallaces and Thompsons, anoth- 
er family affair in writing, for 
her younger sister Caroline Vir- 
ginia Krout, who wrote as Car- 
oline Brown, was a novelist. 
Mary Hannah's poems and ar- 
ticles were appearing in The 


Clark drove the British. Thomp- ' 


‘ica, he was a resident of the 
Hoosier capital. Crawfordsville 
¡has counted him a Crawfords- 
ville author for considerations 
¡just mentioned, and kids from 
¡over the rorthwest part of town 
tread dutifully nine months of 
the year to Meredith Nicholson 
| school. 

He had an Indianpolis news- 
|paper career, first with the old 
¡Sentimel, much longer with the 
|News, in 1884-97. Like Wallace, 
'he was largely self - educated 
land when the time came he 
saw this was needed he, prob- 
‘ably also like Wallace, disci- 


Nicholson was off and running 


to success, for some were 
among best sellers of their 
time. It's a long list until the 
¡end of the 1920s, although he 
never really quit writing. A few 
¡works from his small, neat, 
¡easy - to = read hand: “The 
¡House of a Thousand Candles” 
(1905), translated into French, 
¡“The Port of Missing Men” and 
“Rosalind at Red Gate” (1907), 
'“The Little Brown Jug at Kil- 
dare” (1908), “The Siege of the 
| Seven Suitors” (1910), “A Hoos- 
ier Chronicle” (1912) and ‘‘Bro- 
¡ken Barriers” a decade and a 
idozen published works later, 
land his last, “Old Familiar 
¡Faces” (1929), 

| To this “high school dropout” 
Wabash, Butler and I.U. gave 
| honorary degrees, and he was 
¡made an honorary member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Kenyon Nicholson, a Craw- 
fordsville native, 1917 Wabash 
graduate and veteran of both 
World Wars, may have decided 
to make writing a trade when 
he won a $100 prize offered by 
Gene Stratton Porter, Hoosier 
novelist, for the best short story 
by an Indiana college under- 
graduate. Nicholson wrote more 
than a dozen plays—some with 
a collaborator—that were pro- 
duced on Broadway. He also has 
written short stories, motion pic- 
ture scenarios and radio and 
telvision scripts. He lives in 
New Jersey. 

From Mary H. (Serena) Bald- 


1 


| Wabash’s first president, on to 
the present day Crawfordsville 
¡has had its writers. Most of 
¡them attained a printed expres- 
[sion that was only local in 
scope. “Indiana Authors and 
¡Their Books (1816-1916) com- 
| piled by R. E. Banta of this 
¡city and from which much of 
[the material for this brief re- 
¡counting has been taken, has 
| this to say — in event the read- 
er thinks one man in particular 
¡1s going to be left out of this: 

“Between the paid and the 
¡self - published poets there is 
¡another and an interesting 


Journal here when she was plined his studies far more Class. This third variety of In- 
barely a teen-ager. She fought harshly than the instructors in | diana poet paid for printing, it 
valiantly on the losing side in| formal education would have |is true, but he bargained the 


the battle to render Wabash co- 
educational, and she became a 
determined woman suffragist. 
Leaving a job as associate ed- 
itor of The Journal, she went 
to Terre Haute in 1882 and 
worked herself into collapse at 


his best known novel. “Alice of |The Express. But in 1888 she |fordsville in it. 


¡Old Vincennes.” It dealt with 


was with the Chicago Inter- 


long while in arriving, |the oldest permanent settlement ‘Ocean and traveled in Asia and ida Dameron” a year later, 


AE 


oes—well, a speaker could get: first Republican national con-!articles of a scientific nature 
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success, but Wallace's book that 
appeared in 1880 became one of 
the world's best sellers, It de- 
rived, the story goes, from a 
much closer inspection of the 
Bible, particularly the New Tes- 
tament, after a long conversa- 
tion with Robert Ingersoll, who 
was famous in his day but cer- 
tainly not for being religious. 
“Ben Hur: A Tale of the Christ” 
had an appeal that was inter- 
national. It made Wallace the 
best known citizen Crawfords- 
ville ever had. It made even- 
tually a couple of tremendous- 


lit 
NT 
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ly expensive movies. It ap- 
peared also on the stage. It 
made Wallace wealthy. He 
wrote other things — like “The 
Prince of india” (1893), “Com- 
modus: An Historical Play” 
(1876) and “The Wooing of Malk- 
atoon” combined with Com- 
modus” in 1898—but millions 
who never read it know about 
his “Ben Hur.” 

Wallace didn't live to finish 
his two - volume autobiography, 
published in 1906 after being 
completed by his wife, Susan 
Arnold Elston Wallace, and her [i 
protege, Mary Hannah Krout. | 
Mrs. Wallace was editor and| | 
critic for her husband, and she 
also was a successful writer— 
“The Storied Sea” (1883), “The 
Land of the Pueblos” (1888) 
and other stories of the places 
visited while traveling with the 
general at home and abroad. 

After “The Fair God” ap- 
peared, Crawfordsville in 1878 
had another writer with a pub- 
lished book — James Maurice 
(forget the James now, for he 
did) Thompson, with “Hoosier 
Mosaics,” a collection of stor- 
ies and sketches with the local 
color of “Jimtown,” Colfax and 
that “state of mind” known as 
Bal-Hynch. Thompson and his 
younger brother Will Henry 
Thompson had begun, as many 
did, as contributors to papers 
and magazines. Their interest 
in archery (Maurice sold maga- 
zine articles on it) gave the old 
bow and arrow sport a nation- 
wide impetus. 

Maurice was a native Hoos- 
ier, his brother being born in 
Missouri, with a Georgia rear- 
ing when their preacher father 
turned somehow to being a 
planter. They defended that side 
as soldiers in the Civil War, 
and they left the wreckage dur- 
ing the Reconstruction and in- 
vaded the North. Settling in 
Crawfordsville, they became 
employes of John Lee's rail- 
road company and married his 
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¡done for him. 


¡local printer down to the ulti- 


Nicholson's first published vol- | mate dime. When an edition of 
ume was poetry, “Short the book came out he peddled 
| Flights” (1891), and nothing like |it from door to door and from 
¡a book of prose came forth un- (street corner to street corner 
(til “The Hoosiers” appeared in |and sold it with every art 
11900. This had much of Craw- ¡known to salesmanship. Not in- 
With ‘The | frequently, if the work descend- 
|Main Chance” (1903) and “Zel- ¡ed to a really remarkable liter- 
(Continued On Twenty-One-A) 
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Yriday, 


wn Had Five Generals In Civil 
Led Troops In 


Western 


Few towns, perhaps none, the 
size of Crawfordsville during 
the Civil War (population 2,316 
afier hostilities ceased in 1865) 
could point with pride to the 
number of its men who became 
general officers. 


Crawfordsville claimed- five | 


— Edward R. S. Canby, John 
P. Hawkins, William H. Mor- 
gan, Mahlon D. Manson and 
Lewis (Lew) Wallace. 

All served in the West during 
the war, and Wallace had a bat- 
tle in the East. Three were 
veterans of the Mexican War. 
Two were West Pointers and 
regular army men who re- 
mained in service after 1865, 
while another, though serving 
in the army during the war, was 
an Annapolis graduate. Only 
two were Crawfordsville resi- 
dents in the peacetime years 
that followed the collapse of the 
Confederacy. 

Canby attended Wabash sev- 
eral terms, then went to West 
Point where he was graduated 
in 1839. He served with distinc- 
tion in the Mexican War and 
was given brevet (temporary 
rank) as major general of vol- 
unteers soon after the Civil War 
broke out. 

He participated in the Mobile 
campaign and later served in 
the Southwest. Returning to 
the regular army as a brigadier 


Lew Wallace 


Battles 


in 1865, Canby was sent to the 
Far West. Assigned the task of 
pacifying the Modoc Indians, he 
was slain by a renegade leader 
lof that tribe while attending a 
peace parley at Tule Lake, 
Calif., in 1873. 

Historian Dr. Theodore Gro- 
nert has written of this man 
that he “was generally recog- 
nized as the ablest of the Craw- 
fordsville generals, and his rec- 
ord in the handling of an inde- 
‘pendent command was rated 
equal to that of the ablest corps 
¡commander.” Dr. Gronert also 
¡commented in a Journal-Re- 
view article on Canby that it 
seemed that giving his name to 
a short street in the city was a 
signally modest recognition of 
his stature. 

Hawkins was at Wabash a 
‘couple of years before entering 
West Point, where he was grad- 
uated in 1852, After several 
years of service in Indian coun- 
try he was transferred East to 
the Quartermaster Department. 
When the war began he served 
under Gen. John Fremont. 

Later Hawkins was shifted to 
Gen. U. S. Grant's command. 
After Vicksburg fell he was pro- 
moted to brigadier and given 
command of a brigade of Negro 
troops. For the remainder of 
the war he had duty in Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas. Hawkins 


Mahlon Manson 
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| regiments. 
` credited with good fighting on 
: the second day at Shiloh, help- 
` ing to drive the Confederates 
_ from the field. 


stayed in the army until retire- 
ment in 1894. 


Morgan was an 1856 graduate ` 


of the naval academy at An- 
napolis. He enlisted in the 10th 


Regiment while living in Craw- E 


fordsville and rose through the 
ranks to brigadier. 

He fought in the Tennessee 
campaigns. Morgan became 
commander of the Second Bri- 
gade of the Fifth Division, 16th 


Corps. After the war he moved ~ 


to Illinois. 


Like Canby, Manson and Wal- 
lace were Mexican War officers. 
¡In 1861 each raised a company 
locally and shortly, due to pre- 
vious war experience as well 
as for their recruiting activity, 
both were named colonels — 
Manson of the 10th Regiment, 
Wallace the 11th: Their men 
were 90-day volunteers, many 
of them, after the disillusion- 
ment of both sides with the be- 
lief the war would be short 
lived, enlisted for three years. 
Before long both colonels were 
promoted to brigadier rank. 

Manson was badly wounded 
in May 1864 in the battle of Re- 
saca while directing his bri- 
gade’s defense against a Con- 
federate charge. The' brigade 
held its ground and became a 
pivot for a flanking movement 
ordered by Gen. William Te- 
cumseh Sherman. Manson's 
wound did not permit him fur- 
ther active duty in the war. 

Wallace was a major general 
before the April, 1862, battle of 
Shiloh, up to that time the lar- 
gest and bloodiest of the war. 
He commanded the Third Divi- 
sion in Grant's army and had 
distinguished himself in earlier 
action in the taking of Fort Don- 
elson. In the Third Brigade of 
his division were some Indiana 
The division was 


Shiloh's aftermath embittered 


| Wallace the rest of his days. 
! The Confederates attacked ear- 
+ ly in the morning of the first 
_ day of the battle and by night- 
| fall had come perilously close 
, to a knockout of Grant’s gener- 


ally surprised army. Wallace 
drew censure for what Grant al- 
ways believed was undue delay 
in marching his 7,000 men to 
the scene of the fighting. 
Wallace contended that his or- 
ders were unclear, and there 
appeared to have been some- 
thing to that. But he was at no 
great distance from the field 
when his division began march- 
ing, and the men didn’t get 
there in time to do Grant any 
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Johnston. These two officers 
did not survive the battle.” 
Wallace was relieved of his 
command under Grant, who 
also was for a time shoved from 


$ active control of the Union 


forces in the area by Gen. Hen- 
ry W. Halleck. The Indiana 
general served in departmental 


_ commands and saw no combat M 
_ duty again until the summer of 


1864 when Confederate Gen. Ju- 
bal Early swept up the Shenan- 
doah Valley, crossed the Po- 
tomac into Maryland and bore 
down on Washington. 

At the time Wallace was veg- 
etating without enthusiasm in 
a relatively sedentary capacity 
at Baltimore. Now if chanced 


` that while this might turn into 


simply what would be called 


` “Early's Raid” — and it did — 


the Southern general had with 
him a good portion of the Second 
Corps of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, If nobody stopped him 
he could go on into the federal 


: capital and cause untold em- 


dignitaries 
There 


parrassment to 
there until forced out. 


3 was a paucity of regular troops 


with real battle experience to 
defend the place. 
With a makeshift force hasti- 


| ly thrown together and numeri- 
` cally alone no match for the in- 


vaders, Wallace undertook in 
the battle of the Monocacy to 


` delay Early long enough for 


Grant to divert battle-tested 


e. veterans from the Army of the 


aN 


Ire: 


(RPS 


This memorial iker in old City D neie is in 


memory of 18 soldiers buried there, including one each 
from Revolutionary, 1812 and Black Hawk wars. 


good until the morning of the, 
second day — and by that time 
Grant had the assistance of | 
troops from another Union army | 
under Gen. Don Carlos Buell. 
Grant mellowed a little, years | 
afterward, about .Shiloh and | 
Wallace’s day of marching and 
counter-marching, but he never 


completely absolved the Craw- | 


fordsville general of blame. | 
Grant himself had caught harsh 


criticism for that first day — he | 


was farther away than Wallace 


when the battle opened and | 


when he arrived it was touch- 


and-go whether there'd be a! 


second day of Shiloh 


Historians have been both 
caustic and sympathetic — de- 
pending upon whose version is 
read — with both Grant and 
|Wallace, and Dr. Gronert has 
‘said that “it might be added 
¡that the only general officers 
participating. . .who were not 
subjected to some criticism 
were Generals W. H. L. Wal- 


lace (no relation) and Albert S. Whig, going over to the Demo- | the Lafayette district. Dr. Gro 
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of 
providing 


members in 


volume, 


e Potomac 


` outskirts of the city. 
: found the Sixth ‘Corps of the Un- 
ion’s first team arriving and 
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to the defense of 
Washington. How much good 


< Wallce did is something the his- 
< torians also don't agree on, but 


the fact was that after drubbing 
the makeshift little Union as- 
semblage, which. did take a 
while, Early proceeded to the 
There he 


another corps was coming, and 
he turned back to Virginia. 
Even Grant indicated he felt 
Wallace had done about all that 


¿Could have been done under the 


circumstances. 

Manson and Wallace, back in 
Crawfordsville after the war, 
were to meet in the political 
arena. Manson had been a war 
Democrat and did not switch his 
party allegiance. Wallace un- 
derwent several changes of 
party tag through the years — 
as a younger man he'd been a 


Wallace Monument At Oak Hill 


crats later and finally becoming 
a Republican. 

Manson was beaten in a num- 
ber of political campaigns — in 
1864 for lieutenant governor, in 
1866 for secretary of state and 
in 1868 for congress. But run- 
ning against Wallace for con- 
gress from the old 9th District 
he was successful. Then he lost 
to another candidate in his bid 
for a second term. 

He was respected, though, 
and didn’t lose all his races by 
big margins. Manson served as 
state Democratic chairman, 
was elected state auditor in 
1876 and lieutenant governor in 
1884, declining the latter post to 
accept appointment as federal 
collector of internal revenue for 


nert has ranked him next to 
Henry S. Lane in importance 
politically in Crawfordsville in 
the period from 1854 through 
1884. 

Wallace’s political career was 
not of comparable success. A 
Journal editor said of both he 
and Manson that they “served 
their country in peace as well 
as war.” Of Wallace this 
brings to mind immediately his 
literary achievements (no oth- 
er writer here and few any- 
where else turned out a book 
that was as profitable as “Ben- 
Hur’’), his New Mexico territor- 
ial governorship and his tenure 
as minister to Turkey. He has 
been acclaimed as the best 
known Crawfordsville citizen of 
the 19th century. 
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Lane Helped Win Convention 
e For Lincoln In 1860 


Batti 


After a speech by the chair- | 


man of the Republican national 
convention — it was in June of 
1856 at Philadelphia — enthusi- 
astic deicgates gathered about 


the Hoosier orator to offer con- | 


gratulatory hands. One was 
heard to "declare: - “Heavens! 
He's old Demosthenes. Have 
you got any more like him in 
Indiana?” 

There couldn't have been 
many of the stamp of Henry 
Smith Lane, who lived in the 
grdo: 272 of piatícrm speak- 
ing. The late Logan Esarey said 
he “was without a rival on the 
political hustings.” That he was 
formidable in legal forensics al- 
so Was remarked. Lew Wallace, 
who heard him many times, 
said that Lane, “in the defiance 
of every law of delivery, swept 
the whole range of oratory and 
always left the jury doubting 
whether he excelled most in 
pathos, sarcasm, wit, repartee, 
logic or rhetoric.” 

When he attended the Chicago 
convention of the new party in 
May of 1860 Lane was the Re- 
publican nominee for governor 
and was determined to do al! 
he could to have Abraham Lin- 
coln head the national ticket. 

The Kentucky native, one 
time southern Indiana youth and 
now Springfield, Ul., attor- 
ney had lost an election for 
U. S. senator in 1858 to Demo- 


crat Stephen A. Douglas. But) House. Curtin kept on the move | 
Lane believed. just as many too. Probably neither man and¡in his é 
Midwesterners of his party, that; few others got any real rest| (1918), “was a rare specimen 


the Republican favorite, Sen. 
William H. Seward of New 
York, couldnt carry enough 
states in this section of the 
country to win the presidency. 
Andrew G. Curtin of Pennsyl- 
vania, also a gubernatorial 
nominee, Lane found to be of 
like mind. Their state delega- 
lions could make the difference. 
Pennsylvania was going to give 
a substantial number of votes 
to Simon Cameron on the first 
hallot and John McLean on the 


Suspense built up during the 
first two days of the conven- 
tion in the Wigwam, a huge 
frame structure crowded with 
10,000 people, and the anti-Sew- 
ard forces obtained a postpone- 
ment of balloting until the third 
day. The caucuses were thick 
and fast, at every recess dur- 
ing the convention and a good 
part of the night before the 
balloting began. Cane under his 
arm, described by one observer 
as “pale and haggard,” Lane 
¡walked from one caucus room 
Ito another at the Tremont 


se 


< Oliver P. Morton, his running 


menry S. Lane 


| that night. 

They were only a part of the 
story of the convention, as noisy 
and colorful as any ever held. 
| Seward led a five-man field on 
the first ballot with 17342 to 102 
for Lincoln, 50l2 for Cameron, 
49 for Ohio's Salmon P. Chase 
and 48 for Missouri's Edward 
Bates, The New Yorker picked 
up 11 votes on the next ballot, 
but Pennsylvania, with McLean 
| forgotten, swung 48 votes to 
| Lincoln, who now had 181. 


,\/beat a man like Thomas A. 
`| Hendricks. It wasn’t even al 
_ gomery County gave him 2,399 


ried the state by 136,725 to! 


< 12,294 and John Bell 5,306. 


'kept gaining and when within 
112 votes of the 233 needed for 
nomination went over as Ohio 
switched four votes to him. Just 
¡how much effect Lane's and 
Curtin's persuasive powers had 
had in his behalf might never | 
be resolved to every historian's | 
satisfaction, but it's mathemal- | 
ics that without their disposi- 
‘tion toward the “railsplitter” 
he'd never have been in there 
| contending on a third ballot. 
Lane returned to Crawfords- 
ville and his own campaign, and 
it was tolerably rough going to 


| 


shoo-in back home, where Mont- | 


to 2.273 for the Democratic 
standard bearer. But Lane car- 


126,968, and Lincoln topped the 
ticket with 139,033, to Douglas’ | 
115,509, John C. Breckinridge 


Six days after the General} 
Assembly convened Jan. 10, 
1861, with Republicans in con- 
trol of the senate 28-22 and 
house 62-38, Gov. Lane was 
elected to the U. S. senate and 


mate in the state campaign, 
moved up to governor. While | 
not. given advance public an- 
nouncement, this development 
had been mutually understood 
should their party be success- 
¡ful at the polls. 

Sen. Lane, Dr. Esarey wrote 
“History of Indiana” 


lof the old type of Indiana citi- | 
zenship. There is no evidence 


sent to the state legislature fn 
1837 and to congress in the 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” 
campaign of 1840. He was re 
elected to the house. His wife, 
Pamela Jameson Lane, died of 
a sudden illness while they Were 
in Washington. 

Defeated for re-election, Lane 
returned to his law practice 
here. He was married in 1845 
to Joanna Elston, one of the 
daughters of Maj. Isaac Elston. 
Lane place was built by re- 
modeling a pioneer home, and 
there they entertained the po- 
litical, literary and social lead- 
ers of state and nation. 

Lane raised a company of vol- 
unteers for the Mexican War 
and returned from that conflict 
as a colonel. A staunch Whig 
politically, he was anti - slavery 
from the beginning, and when 
that party collapsed Lane be- 
came prominent in the Repub- 


¡lican party that came out of) 


several factions among former 
Whigs. As a senator in Wash- 
ington during the Civil War per- 
iod he was a member of the 
military affairs committee and 
a consistent supporter of Lin- 
coln, Lane did not try for re- 
election, pleading ill health. 
During the remainder of his 
years he did not seek elective 
office, 

In “Sugar Creek Saga” Dr. 
Theodore Gronert said that 
“Lane accepted several posts of 
an honorary nature but re 
mained fixed in his determina- 
tion to retire from politics. 
Henceforth he confined his ac- 


tivities to an occasional patri-| 


otic speech, to acting as host 


e tA 
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Here in Henry S. Lane home the political, social elite visited. 


Even Mayor An 


Athens Author 


(Continued From Nineteen-A 


ary depth, these people made 
{respectable profits. 
i “Such, to a superlative de- 


|gar Creek Saga” wrote of the 
¡Bard of Alamo that he “also 
realized more money from his 
verse than was collected for the 
poems of Nicholson and Thomp- 


ey 


Historic Old Lane Place As lt Looks Today 


in California, where he was a 
television writer for a number 
of years. “Dragon Watch” is a 
story of the people of a south- 
western Indiana coal mining 
community. It had to be Sulli- 
van, where he once lived. 
More recently, Frances Rick- 
jett has become an author. A 
i Crawfordsville High school. girl 
and Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
of DePauw, she earned a fine 
arts master’s at Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., 
and was a writer for nine years 
for Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


Also in the field of history or 
what perhaps might be known 
las Americana have been R. E, 
Banta, author of “The Ohio” 
(1949), as one of the Rivers 
of America series, and Stephen 
G. Kurtz of the college history 
department who wrote ‘The 
¡Presidency of John Adams” 
(1961). Earlier than these men 
was Henry B. Carrington, also 
of the college as post-Civil War 
professor of military science, 
who wrote several works on 
military history including “Bate 
tles of the American Revolue 


of his ever having had a pers-| at Lane Place or to visiting 
onal enemy.” The Republicans | friends in downtown offices and 
had nominated both Lane and: at Wabash College. A few of 


|gree, was James Buchanan El- [son. Perhaps recent commen- 
f 
imore, ‘The Bard of Alamo, un- 


official Poet Laureate of Indi- 


tem before deciding to free ¡tion.” In another generation the 


Morton without opposition in 
their 1860 state convention. 


| Kentucky in 1811, had the ad- 
vantage of a good liberal edu- 
cation, began studying law at 
18, was admitted to the bar and 
| moved with his bride to Craw- 
fordsville in 1834. He went into 


second, but if Lincoln had the Chase 42!2 and Bates 35, and it | partnership with Isaac Naylor 


strength to stick around might 
go to him on the third. 


was a two-man race. 
Lincoln on the third ballot 


and won a reputation as on out- 
standing trial lawyer. Lane was 


Henry S. Lane was born in| 


the older residents of the city 

knew the senator as a friend-! Brae à 

ly old gentleman who made his: PO€sy inspired by a gamus of 
perfectly hopeless and unbeliev- 


leisurely way along the streets} E $ 
with the aid of a cane.” He able ineptitude, and a keen 


ana, who combined farming, 


died in 1881. 


What, No Bluegrass? 


LOUISVILLE. Ky. (AP)—At 
Churchill Downs. largest race 
track in the Bluegrass State, 
most of the infield grass is Ber- 
muda. 


[sense of personal publicity val- 
ues. Elmore, author of such 
classics as ‘The Monon Wreck,’ 
died in his eighties possessed of 
aye hundred acres of Montgom- 
lery County land, the fruit of 
| his pen and his plow about 
Pauly.” 


itions and knew how to capital- 
ize on them. He certainly rea- 
lized a tidy sum on the lecture 
platform in the various towns 
in the county and in the sale 
of his books.” 

Among the modern day fic- 
tion writers has been Will Hays 
Jr., mayor of Crawfordsville 
land son of the late postmaster 
¡general and head of Holly- 
¡woods famous Hays Office. 
¡Hays wrote “Dragon Watch,” 


¡first book, “The Prowler” 
(1963), sold in England and was 
translated in Italian. Her latest 
was “Tread Softly” (1964). 
Non-fiction writers have made 
their mark both locally and na- 
tionally. Reference has been 
made repeatedly in this edition 
to James I. Osborne and Theo- 
dore G. Gronert of Wabash for 
their centennial history of the 
¡college and Gronert's historical 
work about city and county, 
“Sugar Creek Saga” (1957). 


tators are right in declaring |lance it. She entered the field late W. Norwood Brigance. re- 
that Elmore knew his limita-|of mystery and suspense. Her ferred to in another story in 


this edition, authored a speech 
¡textbook used throughout the 
|country. And last year Walter 
Fertig, chairman of the col- 
| lege’s English department, con- 
| tributed “Maurice Thom} son As 
[A Spokesman for the New 
South” to the Indiana Magazine 
of History. 

There's an end-of-the-moment 
to any listing of writers from 
Crawfordsville, but this makes 
no pretense of being all-inclu- 
‘sive. 


Dr. Theodore Gronert in ‘‘Su- | published in 1954, while living 


—_ 


Grand Army Of The Rep 


This picture of Main Street was made in 1909 dur 


ublic Was Here 


ing the Grand Army of the | 


Republic encampment here. The picture belongs to Ruth Nees. 
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SERVING THE COMMUNITY 
OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


INSURANCE 
REAL ESTATE 


e BOATS 
e LIABILITY 


* LIFE And ACCIDENT © FARM OWNERS 
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QUALITY 
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RY PRODUCTS 


Homogenized Milk 


Chocolate 


Whipping Cream 
Coffee Cream 
Skim And Cereal Milk 
Orange Drink 
Buttermilk 
Oleo — Butter 
Cottage Cheese 
Sour Cream 
Pure Orange Juice 
Also Dry Ice 
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Crawfordsville, Indiana 


WE'RE KEEPING STEP... 
And Are Proud To Be A Part Of 
Montgomery County's Progress! 


— Satisfied Customers — 


Cleanliness And Quality Keynote Our Modern Service 


AT YOUR DOOR OR FAVORITE STORE 


A Distributor For Borden’s Dairy Produets 


NS GITY DAIRY 


Phone EM 2-2440 


Friday, Sept. 24, 1965 : 


In 1831 


until A. M. Smith bought the 


22-A Journal-Review, Crawfordsville, Indiana 


First Newspaper Printed Here 


ported the Grangers and Green- | they became nonpartisan. 


By Bryant, Wade | 


| 
A ld Wi e s e e n 
¿ | Í Printin | Sh backers in the younger Keen-| The J I continued as the! Arthur A. McCain interests In * 
@ Recor Ru n Ben ilhite In H S g op ey's control, but under Symmes | obbinanty of tha “McCain family | (Continued On Twenty-Three-A) 


Within a decade of the arrival | 
of Crawfordsville's first per- 
manent settlers the new com- | 
munity had a newspaper. | 

Isaac F. Wade hauled from | 
Cincinnati a Ramage hand 
press, a few cases of type and a 
quantity of paper. He was 
joined by Charles F. Bryant, an 
itinerant printer described also 
as a man of considerable edu- 
cation, and they brought forth 
the Crawfordsville Record. 

The first issue of this weekly 
bore date of Oct. 18, -1831. It 
had been intended, Bryant said, 
to start publication that April, 
but autumn came before it was 
felt there were enough sub- 
scribers to justify the venture. 

In a 1931 edition in obser- 
vance of the centennial of jour- 
nalism in Montgomery County 
The Journal-Review printed a 
full size facsimile of the four- 
page Vol. 1, No. 1 of the Rec- 
ord. “Bryan & Wade” an- 
nounced therein it was to ap- 
pear every Friday. 

In a lengthy “Editor's Ad- 
dress” to the Record readers 
Bryant said: “Although the 
town of Crawfordsville at the 
late census contained only 422 
inhabitants, and perhaps at 
present does not exceed 500, 
yet it is a flourishing place; in- 
creasing, it is believed, with a 
rapidity unknown to any other 
town in this section of country, 
or perhaps anywhere in the 
West. Nature has. here been 
lavish of gifts, with which few 
other places have been blest. 
And nothing now remains, but 
proper industry and economy, 
to render it powerful at home 
and imposing abroad. . . 

“Montgomery county, of 
which Crawfordsville is the 


glance at his hunting grounds, 
sees them checkered into fields 
smiling under the hand of culti- 
vation.” 

Bryant spoke of "Liberty & 
Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable!” He disa- 
vowed what he called “party 
spirit,” and Crawfordsville's 
first newspaper was launched 
as a political independent. 

In the first issue of the Rec- 
ord Postmaster Isaac C. Elston 
announced 10 arrivals and de- 
partures of the mail in a week, 
to and from such points as 
Greencastle, Lafayette and Cov- 
ington. Many folks didn't get in 
to the post office frequently, for 
he announced a long list of 
names of those for whom he had 
received mail. 

The Record's introductory is- 
sue didn't abound with local 


news items. Two and a half-' 


columns were devoted to a re- 
print of the story of a drowning, 
with undertones of suicide, of a 
recluse at Niagara Falls. An 
item told of cholera in Europe 
and expressed hope it would 
not spread to this country. The 
¡Record discussed the problem 
of transportation in getting pro- 
duce to market, reporting that 
at Richmend a meeting had 
been held to consider ways and 
means of building a “Rail Road 
from that place to some point 
on the Miami Canal.” 


band in his printing shop. 


Mrs. Ben W. Wilhite of 711 


S. Water St. provided this picture of her late hus- 


lof Green and Vernon (now 
Main) Streets. 

Bryant left the community 
within a few months. Wade dis- 
‘carded political independence 
¡to support the Whig party, the 
‘loser to the Andrew Jackson 
Democrats. He stayed about 
five years during which he 
¡was briefly in partnership with 


Te EG: Naylor. Wade sold out | 


in 1836 to G. W. Snyder and 
Harrison Holmes. A nameless 
third partner was interested 
for a while. Holmes died 
lin 1837, and Snyder abandoned 
Ithe Record in favor of a new 


It was reported that rains |paper which he called the Ex- 
were unusually heavy here. |aminer. He backed the Demo- 


“The roads, as we know from 
experience, are extremely bad. 
We concur with the opinion ex- 
pressed by many who have fre- 
quently travelled from this 
place to Ohio, that they are 
worse now than they have ever | 


Cra been known to be. But bad as | Journal which came along sev- , out 
seat of justice, cannot at pres- [they are, movers are still com- [en years later, has remained in | start 


crats, and Gen. William Henry 


| Harrison made a political loser 


of the publication. 


Snyder sold out to J. P. Mas- 
terson in 1841, and the Examin- 


ler became the Crawfordsville 


Review. That name, like the 


Bowen disposed of his inter-| and A. B. Cunningham in 1889. | 
est in The Review in 1872 to E.| Coffman bought the weekly in 
C. Voris and T. B. Collins, and| 1900 and combined the Demo- 
a year later they were joined | cratic papers into The News-Re- 
by de L. Miller, the latter buy- view, soon to be The Craw- 
jing Bennett Engle's interest | fordgville Review as both daily 
along with that of the other | and weekly. 
partners in 1875. Miller re- G, H, D. Sutherland hocafhel 
tained control of The Review owner and editor in 1905, He 
| Until 1881, then selling to J. E, operated The Review until 1913, 
Hanna and two other men, when the Review Publishing Co. 
Hanna acquiring the paper acquired the business, Stock- 
solely within eight months. holders were Basil T. Merrell, 
Bayless Hanna, a lawyer, was C, L, Goodbar, Foster Fudge 
its editor for a time. and W. E. Coons. Later the 
By 1885 Fleming T. Luse was paper became of property of 
owner and editor, indicating a Fudge, Coons and Louis Anger. 
purchase of others’ interests in 
the paper. He owned it until (a6 to T. H, B. McCain and J. 
1899, W, H. Eltzroth editing iti H. Hendricks. In a few weeks 
from 1894 and C. E. Galey, W.!J, T. Talbot succeeded Hen- 
E. Henkel and W. D. Harlow be- dricks as a partner. With his 
¡ing associated in its manage-| entrance into the business a 
ment. weekly, The Saturday evening 
It was in the 1880s that it Journal, was added. McCain 
;seemed, as Dr. Gronert points became sole owner in 1887 and 
“everybody” wanted to The Daily Journal was estab- 
newspapers. Nor was lished, The weekly became The 


ent contain much less than ten ing through in great numbers. | jocai newspaper history to this | Crawfordsville a unique com- Crawfordsville Weekly Journal. 


thousand inhabitants. Emigra- | 
tion like a mighty flood is pour- 
ing in from almost ever: quar- 
ter. . .Many of you have seen 
another race of men thickly | 
scattered over the country: 
where you now live. At: your | 
approach you have seen them 
fade away and their Council 
fires go out. They remained 
here long and the country un- 


Owing to the coolness and} 
backwardness of the season — 
the almost continuous rains, 
and the early and severe frosts, | 
it has been feared that corn | 
crops would entirely fail. But 
we are hapry to state that this 
will not be the case. . .” 

The editor and publisher an- 
nounced that “Wheat, Corn € 
i Oats” would be “taken on sub- 
added that 


day. 

Bennett Engle joined Master- 
son in 1845, giving up editorial 
work four years later but re- 


Itaining an interest in the paper came sole owner before the 


until some years after the Civil 
War. Masterson sold his part 
in the business in 1854 to 
Charles. H. Bowen, who for 
¡about 20 years was editor and 


| munity in this respect. During the 1890s McCain was 
In 1882 T. C. Purcel and R. A. publisher of the two papers and 
Wilson began The Crawfords- J. A. Greene secretary and A. | 
ville Argus. W. E. Roseboro be- A. McCain treasurer. 
Also serving the community 
year was out. S. M. Coffman for 30 years and more were The 
and C, S. Galey started The Sunday Star and The Monday 
Crawfordsville Daily News in| Star, the first for town circula- 


1883, Two years later Galey tion the latter for the county. | 


sold his, interest, and Coffman Jere Keeney founded them and 


publisher of the Review. Bow-| and Roseboro combined their! retained contro} until 1868 when 


Snyder sold The Journal in 


SHIP BY TRUCK 


Anywhere — Anytime — Anything 
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Truck Lines Serve You Better 


Transportation has spurred the development of this en- 
tire area and has made possible for people everywhere to 
enjoy the comforts and conveniences never dreamed of 
before. We are a task force on wheels designed for pro- 
. . ready to deliver goods that are so very neces 


gress . 


sary for everyday living. 


We are proud to the success we have had in fulfilling 
these needs for the community in the past 20 years, and 
will continue to serve with the same thoughtful consider 


ation in the future, 


WELIVER TRANSFER CO. 


AND STORAGE | | 
j 


derwent no visible change. You scriptions’ and 
have taken their places, and|wood was wanted. They also | 
while their wig-wams stand yet | advertised for “a journeyman | 


en was a Democrat, but in the | efforts in The Argus-News, In they were acquired by W. D. 
war years he refused to attack | 1886 Coffman became sole own- Harlow and Jere Keeney Jr. 
ion y os mature sirier io sean comet well Abraham Lincoln. er and added in 1889 a weekly The younger Keeney bought 
awakening to newness of life, recommended.” The Review's rival, the Jour- | Argus-News, Originally inde- Harlow's share in 1872 but soon 
and the Indian, as he takes his| The Record was published in Mal. appeared in the summer of | pendent in politics, the Argus- sold out to S. D. Symmes. The 
departure, casting back a last |a frame building at the corner 1848. Between 1838 and 1844/News became Democratic in latter disposed of his business 

E = --— ¡the Whig party had been sup- | 1894. to The Crawfordsville Journal 
Luse sold The Review to E. A. | in 1904. The two Stars had sup- 
existences, al Oe i we A — So == ra 


1819 E. ELMORE EM 2-3844 


ported here by several papers 
abbreviated 


Thirty-four years ago when 
The Journal - Review published 
an edition observing the ‘‘cen- 
tennial anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the first news- 
paper in Montgomery County,” 
it carried a foreword written by 
the lete Meredith Nicholson. 


Under the Biblical quotation 
“If I forget thee. O Jerusa- 
lem, let my right hand forget 


tion for the town of his child- 
hood as few men have put into 
words. Here is what the Indi- 
ana novelist said of Crawfords- 
ville: 

There seems to have been no 
period in the history of civil- 
ization when man, no matter 
where he roamede did not car- 
ry with him a tender sentiment 
about the place of his birth or 
the town or the fields associat- 
ed with his youth. We may be 
sure that not once only, but fre- 
quently, the valiant, far wand- 


its cunning” appears such affec- | 


“Ben Hur” chariot circled the | 
world; and of Mrs. Wallace, cul- , 


Maurice and Will Thompson, 
archers and poets: of Mary 
Hannah and Caroline Krout, 
scholars and writers of distinc- 
tion. They brought fame to the 
Hoosier Athens. And there was 
Henry $, Lane, Lincoln's friend: 
and Mrs, Lane, a gracious lady 
who long survived him and was 
alertly interested in the world's 
| affairs to the end of her days. 
| A long line of valiant young men 
¡have carried their diplomas 
from Wabash college into every 
walk of life. Wabash men truly 
have something to live up to— 
the great traditions established 
by such men as Caleb Mills, 


Campbell, and Zwingli McLain 
whom Sophocles would have 
loved! 


I must note the old-time| 


ering Paul announced himself | neighborliness of Crawfordsville 
proudly as “a man which am a| folk, which appears. to be the 
Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilica,|S8me now that it was away 
a citizen of no mean city.” It back yonder when my parents 
is instincitive in all of us to| lived at the edge of town on the 


treasure loyally the brght Zion 
of our childhood, in the days 
“when life was young.” 

I hold Crawfordsville in af- 


tune to be born there and I am 
bound to it by many and pre- 


ties and influences peculiar to 
it, that followed me long aft- 
er my parents moved away, and 
in no small degree colored my 
whole life. ; 
Crawfordsville is the most 
distinctive and interesting city | 
of its size west of the Alleghen- | 
ies, We must turn to Cambridge 
or Concord to find a commu- 
nity that approaches it for “at- 
mosphere’ — cultural, moral 
and patriotic. The first settlers | 


When I have discovered a new | 


but because Crawfordsville was 
just the place for it. 

I am a “mine of memories” | 
as to Crawfordsville. Y think oft- | 
en of General Wallace, whose’! 


for a spell. Local leaders of the 
party of elder statesman Hen- 
vy Clay got together at a session 
in a room over a business house 
to do something about subscrib- 
ing the necessary financial sup- 


tivated, charming woman, with; port for a Whig organ of some 
her own place in literature; of | permanence. Col. 


Henry 5S. 
Lane headed this group. A 
‘youth of 20 by name of Jere 
‘Keeney, who'd been a carrier 
boy and printer's devil for the 
¡old Record, was installed as ed- 
itor of the People's Press. the 
Whig weekly that came out of 
¡that meeting. Keeney was to 
| become one of the most veteran 
and articulate of all Craw- 
fordsville newspapermen. 
Long years afterward, in 
helping to get together a his- 
torical story of county journal- 
ism, Keeney recollected some 
of the prominent Whigs in at- 
tendance at the meeting in '44: 
“Col. Henry S. Lane, James 


President Tuttle, Professor Cochran, William S. Galey, Da- 


¡vid Harter, Philip Filer, John 
Simpson. John Wilson, “Pack” 
¡Campbell, William H. Boynton, 
John Switzer, A] Ramey, Dr. T. 
W. Fry, William P. Ramey, Wil- 
liam H. Schooler, “Quinn” War- 
ner, William W. Galey, Samuel 
Binford, Frank Fry, Alex 
Thompson, Ben T. Ristine, 0. 


Lafayette pike and Cornelius|S. McNeil, Ira Crane, Dr. Mil- 


Blair stopped now and then to 
leave a fine melon, or Mrs. 


ton Herendon, James Wilson, 
Noah S. Thompson, John P. 


Wynn came over to help my|Powers and others to the num- 


fectionate remembrance not on- Mother with the sewing. My |ber of fifty or more. . .” 
ly because it was my good for-| Mother in her last days spoke| The People's Press continued 


of the kindness shown her by [until 1848 and gave way to The 
the Crawfordsville people when|Tomahawk, which after a short 


vious ties, but for certain quali- Sha went there as a bride. My|while became — on July 27, 
father had been one of Wal-|1848 — The 


Crawfordsville 


laces Montgomery Guards Journal. Also, T. D. Brown and 


when the Civil War was still 
only a faint cloud in the south- 


L. D. Ingersoll began The Loco- 
motive, of the same political 


ern sky, and returned to Craw-|faith but with an eye to replac- 


fordsville as a veteran when the 
conflict was over. I think 
there never was a spring when 
my mother did not remark 
wistfully: ‘‘The wild flowers 
must be blooming now in Whit- 
lock's Grove.” 


ing The Journal. The town of 
labout a thousand resident's 
couldn't support three weeklies, 
¡and after four years The Loco- 
¡motive expired. 

Keeney and T. W. Fry were 
joint publishers of The Journal 


Others will recite figures of; until 1856 and sold out to J. A. 


anywhere a community that 


Verily, to know Crawfords- 
ville and its people is to 
strengthen one’s confidence in 
the future of America. 


—Meredith Nicholson. | entered with luty enthusiasm. ' 


were of the best American growth and point out my native | Gilkey and D. N. Cantrill. The, 
stock. They and the founders of town's desirability as “a place latter was soon succeeded by 
Wabash college set an inefface-' for buisness, but it pleases me W. H. Faust, and for a time the 
able stamp upon the town. When to emphasize Crawfordsville’s: paper was called The Mont- 
I return from time to time 1 stimulating atmosphere — the) gomery Journal. In 1857, with 
find the same spirit and the “ample ether and divine air’: Keeney as owner, its name re- 
same aspirations of which I was; which nothing can ever des- verted to The Crawfordsville 
conscious as a boy. Here, let’ troy. Crawfordsville's glorious Journal, and he continued with 
it be said, is one town which: past as a center of “sweetness: it until G. W. Snyder bought it 
hasn't been spoiled by its his-' and light” lives on in the pres- in 1866. 

tory of unbroken prosperity! | ent. It would be difficult to find) The times 


| strong personal journalism and 


industry thriving there it has; more intelligently addresses it-| historian Dr. Theodore Gronert 
always seemed to have arisen, self to the best that has been has referred 
not as the result nf a boom, thought and done in the world. | display of political fireworks’ 


to “the general 


¡into which such writers as 
¡Charles Bowen of The Review 
¡and James Gilkey and later 
| Jere Keeney of The Journal 


¥ 


ee n “aa 


were those of | 


Nicholson's Love Of ‘Athens’ us the Record was revived és 3 ay == 
Expressed In1931 Foreword 
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k Journal- eview Ur 
Journalism Is 134 Years Old Here ames 


Journal-Review Left After coe Of Monev Among aly 
Freight From Crawfordsville 


Many Newspaper Ventures 


Continued From Twenty-Two-A;sole owner until October of 


916. He previously had pur-| At the turn of this century 
a ed tHerjob printing business | Crawfordsville had six papers | 
from the family and operated it —two dailies and four weeklies. | 
independently for several years. By 1908 only two remained—| 
Farly in 1922 he bought the in- The Review and The Journal. | 
terests of Mrs, S. S. McCain and The consolidation that began in| 
F. T. McCain and continued as the early 1900s culminated in| 
. | the fall of 1929 with the merger 
of the two dailies into The Jour- 
nal-Review under the owner- 
ship of Foster Fudge, A. M. 
Smith and Wallace E. Coons. 

In 1943 Fudge became the sole 
owner. Two years later his son- | 
in-law, W. Addington Vance, be- | 
name agrarios in the business, | 
i : < | Which has continued in the fam- 
tions, was situated in Dunn's | ity since Fudge's death in 1959. 
woods west of the little town, | “In an article on newspaper | 
a prospective student made his ¡history of the community Dr. | 
way thither and unlike most of |Gronert has concluded: “This | 
his school mates left a record | story would not be complete if | 
for posterity, — we failed to note the part that 

“I spent the night in Craw- [local contributors played. . .In 
fordsville, at the Ristine Hotel”, | the last half of the 19th century 
he wrote. “Next morning in due | a score of able writers enter- | 
time I started for the college. | tained county readers with lit- 
The line of march was west |erary items in prose and poe- 


Student Binds 
Wabash In 1830s 


Back in the early 1830s when | 
Wabash College. by whatever of 
its various preliminary designa- 


Some of the freight hauled out 
of Crawfordsvil'e in the pioneer 
years was land office money. 

The sales began on Christmas 
Eve of 1824, according to San 
ford Cox's “Old Settlers,” and 
before the land rush was over 
and the office moved on to 
Indianapolis hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars changed hands 
here. 


When land was entered it us- 
ually was paid for in gold and 
silver, These coins were put in- 
to kegs. A head was pounded 
on each keg, and these were 
loaded into wagons and hauled 
to Louisville. There the cash 


was shipped by boat up the Chio | 


and ev-ntually reached the na- 
tional capital. 

William Miller, generally con- 
sidered to have had the first 
cabin on the site of Crawfords- 
ville (the first court met there), 
was reported to have 
several loads of money to Louis- 
ville from the land office..... 
sometimes camping out at night 


“hauled | 


over a fence into a field down 
by Dunn's spring, round into 
the woods by a path somewhat 
worn. 

“Soon I came in sight of the 
unpretentious frame building, 
unpainted, directly in the line 
of my path. I asked a man, 
‘Where is the college building?’ 

“ ‘Down here,’ was his reply. 
Soon 1 passed into the build- 


try. #3 

“Three Wabash leaders, J. F. 
Tuttle, John Lyle Campbell 
and John M. Coulter, were fre- 
quent contributors of essays on 
| educational and scientific sub- 
jects. Political partisans gave | 
aid and comfort to their party | 
| paper by able, if sometimes vi- | 
olent, expositions of party is- 
sues, These contributors in- 


| 


ing and into a room twelve by cluded Lew Wallace James 
sixteen feet with very primitive | Wilson, Peter S. Kennedy, Bay- 
furniture, desk and seats, and Jess Hanna and Dr. T. W. Fry.| 


| 


with ro guard 'to protect the 
treasure h2 had in charge.” 


Ben T. Ristine, son of Maj. | 


Henry Ristine, the first tavern 
keeper here, once accompanied 
an uncle on a trip of this kind. 
They hauled $40,000, mostly in 
silver, in a two-horse wagon. In 
the hills of Morgan County their 
team balked on a particularly 
steep slope, and the men had to 
unload and roll some of the 
kegs uphill with the use of hand 
spikes. 


a few men and lads assembled. 
I took in the situation at once, 
and decided instantly to abide 
by it, and I have never had 
reason to regret it once.” 


First Sermon, Wedding 
In Crawfordsville In 1821 


Rev. Charles Beatty, a Pres- 


| Historical articles were the 
| work of Ben T. and Theodore H. 
| Ristine, Jesse Green and T. H.! 
Brown. 

“Maurice and Will Thompson, 
Serena (Mary) Baldwin and 
¡e Hannah Krout were the 
mainstays in the contribution! 
|of lyric verse, with an assist! 
from Jesse Green in the sati- 


Along the way they stayed at 
night in somebody’s cabin, leav- 
ing the wagon with its load out 
beside the road. It took them 


from Crawfordsville to Jeffer- 
sonville, across the river from 


Land Office By Far 
Biggest Early Business 


Louisville. All the money was 
turned safely over to the feder- 
al agent there. 

Although there came to be 
| during the period, after Maj. 
Ambrose Whitlock's tenure as 
¡receiver of public lands here. 7 
i good-sized scandal in the land 
office—involving shortages run 
| ning into the thousands of dol- 
lers, there is no record of any 
robbery of one of the money 
hauling wagons. 


First Auto Seen 


i 


‘In City In 1898 . 


| On Thanksgiving Day, 1898, 
¡there appeared on Crawfords- 
lville streets the first automo- 
bile ever seen here. This “horse- 
less carriage? was reported to 
have been en route from Deca- 
¡tur, TL, to Indianapolis. 

The 1913 history of the coun- 
ty states that “in 1908 it was 
¡estimated that no less than one 
hundred machines were owned 
in this county by farmers.” 

Farmers at first had strong 
objections to the automobile. 
‘Acceptance was inevitable, and 
ithe historian said that ‘‘every 
now and then a man mortgages 
¡his land to purchase one. The 
¡price runs from six hundred to 
| five thousand dollars. They have 
come to stay.” 

From the viewpoint of the 1913 
writer the autos “are expensive 
Ito the ordinary man, but have a 
practical side which business 
and professional men greatly 
lappreciate. They are now com- 
¡moner here than were carriages 


| about a week to make the haul |in an early day. Farmers have 


¡them and on trading days the 
¡streets are literally filled with 
them. Long trips are made at 
a small expense for gasoline. 
¡When manufacturers get the 
| price reduced and patents have 


byterian missionary, preached |Yical form. Maurice Thompson | 
the first sermon and officiated | also contributed a number of es-, 


: ¡expired these machines will not 
By far the biggest “business” |be so expensive." 


at the first wedding in Mont-|Says, while Mary Hannah! here in pioneer days was a gov- | 


gomery County, according to Krout was a columnist, an es-|ernment establishment — the 
the historians, The year cited |Sayist, co-editor and versifier. | federal land office. Maj. Am- 
is 1821, no month and day. | We have omitted the names¡brose Whitlock, founder of 
He couldn't have had a large of able local writers who like| Crawfordsville, was the first re- 
audience for either event, but Caleb Mills made infrequent|ceiver when the office was 
manifestly there were people in | Contributions. Other names we| moved to this settlement from 
the neighborhood besides the have omitted because the bear-| Terre Haute in 1823 and con- 
William Offields. |ers’ claim to fame rested onj| ducted the first sale of land 
The wedding ceremony took! quantity rather than quality or,; therefrom near the close of 
place on the afternoon of the|as in the case of a half-dozen | 1824. 
day of the sermon, the couple! poets, their poetry which} The land office held the na- 
being Samuel D. Maxwell, who; achieving a modicum of rhyme, | tional record for sales for some 


was to become the county's finst | stopped on the off-side of rea- time. Receipts in 1830 amount- 


sheriff, and»Miss*Sarah»Cowan. 


Fear 


1204 Darlington Avenue 


ATHY claret 


¡Lorenzo Dow, Pioneer 
| Preacher, Here In 1835 


Crawfordsville was visited in 


| the day as an itinerant pioneer 
preacher. He apeared unan- 
nounced at the site of the pres- 
jent soldiers monument, near 
Main and Washington Streets, 
preached for more than 
hour, said he'd return a year 
later—and did so to the very 


11835 by Lorenzo Dow, noted in} 


an! 
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More than 30 years ago when the annual all-star 
football game was getting started under Chicago Tribune 
auspices, Wabash College fans backed their veteran 
mentor, R. E. (Pete) Vaughan, for the job as head 
coach of the collegians who were to meet the pro champs. 
At that time the coach of the stars was chosen by ballot 
of fans over the country. In this photo taken in front of 
the old Journal-Review building on 


Congratulations Crawfordsville! 
hand . . . and with it go Best Wishes to all the folks in 
the area on this historic occasion 
niversary. As we look back, we learn of the sturdy en- 
deavors of the founders and the people who have since 
contributed to the eivie progress and welfare of our com- 
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munity. To them we are forever grateful. 


Now, 100 years later, Raybestos-Manhattan joins 
looking ahead to a bright and promising future of indus- 


trial development, expansion programs 
improvement in all phases of our being. 
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is shown the sign being put up to urge balloting support 
for Pete. Standing at left with a vote tab in hand is the 
late Foster Fudge, publisher, and the man at right in 
white trousers and cap is Link Hesler, veteran former 
sportswriter and newsman here. Tacking up the sign is 
the late “Vannie” Corn of the J-R force. Gus Dorais, 
like Vaughan a former Notre Dame grid great, eventu- 
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MODERN, FRIENDLY 


PROUDLY WE LOOK BACK 101 YEARS 


1864-1965 


WITH CONFIDENCE WE LOOK FORWARD! 


Second only to life itself is financial security. 101 years ago . 


os the sk 


National was established to extend to Crawfordsville and Montgomery 


The Ist National Bank soon became a symbol of financial se- 
curity and safety to this community . . . based on the fun- 
damental conceptof ... 


We at the: Ist National wish to extend our con- 
gratulations to the people of the Crawfordsville 
Area on the Centennial Celebration and are 
proud of the part we have played in the growth 
and progress of the Community. 


Always go “FIRST” to 


NATIONAL 


BANK and TRUST CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE - WINGATE 
MEMBER F.D.1.C. 
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traveling in numbers to settle this great county of ours. 


County the same security the early settlers sought by 
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Most Townships Had 


ome Early Map 
Names Disappear 


Being 24 miles in length and 
21 miles wide, Montgomery 
County had no chance of being 
partitioned into the surveyor's 


ideal of townships — that is, | 
six miles square, made up of | 


36 sections each a mile square. 


As it turned out, Wayne, Mad- 
ison, Walnut, Clark and Scott 
were the square townships, Rip- 
ley and Sugar Creek — because 
of that stream — were not so 
big, and Union, Brown, Coal 
Creek and Franklin were over- 
size, Union, the largest, con- 
tains 103 square miles, and Rip- 
ley, the smallest, about 30. 

Here, except for Union (dealt 
with largely in the story of 
Crawfordsville), are brief his- 
torical sketches of the townships 
as gleaned from available his- 
tories and the newspapers: 


BROWN 

An Indian trail leading from 
the Wabash River settlements 
to Fort Wayne and Detroit en- 
tered Montgomery County near 
present Waveland and passed 
northeast through what is now 
Brown Township, second larg- 
est in the county. Settlers com- 


Howard, who helped Milligan 
plat and improve the town lots. 
Howard moved to Rockville 
later and became U. S. minis- 
ter to the Republic of Texas. He 
died in a cholera epidemic. 
Waveland Collegiate Institute 
was established in 1855 under 
Presbyterian auspices and over 
a long period of years sent 
many graduates to Wabash Col- 
lege. With the academy were a 
library and literary society. 
Henry Kritz, J. M. Naylor and 
Rev. John Creath were among 
its teachers. It finally gave 
way in 1878 to the trend to pub- 
lic high schools. A new town- 


‘ship high school building was 


erected in 1912. 

Early newspapers of the com- 
munity were The Waveland 
News, printed in Ladoga, and a 
couple of years later its suc- 
cessor, The Waveland Item. 

In the early years afterthe Civ- 
il War the railroad that even- 


tually became the Pennsylvania ' 


branch and called the Vandalia 
was built through Waveland. It 
ran through Browns Valley too 
and facilitated the shipment of 


PR AS 


A Coal Creek Township Residence In 1878 


This Yas the: vesideape of Alex Meharry as 


pic- 


farm was located in Coal Creek Township. 


Settlers In '20s 


“The Despatch.” T. V. Maxe- 'odore Gronert in “Sugar Creek 


don acquired it in 1887, and it | Saga.” 


was discontinued two years lat- 
er. In 1891 W. Pittman started 
“The Echo.” After several own- 
erships it was bought by C. A. 
Marshall, who changed the 


name to “The Herald.” For a 
time later a rival paper, “The 
News,” which became “The 


Wilson Claypool built a cabin 
on Sugar Creek near Indian 
ford and the site of Yountsville 
in the early 1820s. He sold his 
land to John Swearengen, who 
settled late in 1822 after a long 
overland trip with his family 
from Ohio. The first settlement, 
Alamo, was platted in 1837.0n 
land of Samuel Truax. There 


Record,” was published in town. 
Its last owner, R. F. Max, 
Max, closed the business in 1916. 


MADISON 

Madison Township's develop- 
ment was hampered at first 
by the presence of a great deal 
of swampland that had to be 
drained. Some of the early set- 
tlers, stricken with malaria and 
ague, referrred to their region 
as “Quinene Township.” Now it 
is one of the best farming areas 
in the county. 

Early homes were started for 
the most part on the higher 
ground along the east side and 
in the northwest part of the 
township. William Smith is re- 
ported to have erected the first 
house in 1829. In the next few 
years came Robert Williams, 
George Jones, Leonard Robert- 


were provisions for “a city 
square, schools, churches and 
public buildings.” Dr. Gronert 
wrote, “but, as in many other 
pioneer ventures, the dream of 
metropolitan splendor soon fad- 
ed and Alamo became a smail 
trading center.” 

Barney Deets built the first 
cabin in Alamo. Noah (Grimes 
started the first store, in 1840: 
The oak forests supplied wood 
for coopering and cabinet - mak- 
ing. John A. Clark began the 
first planing mill, marketing his 
surplus at Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati. and the business thrive 
ed until competition with rail» 
road - served towns stifled it. 

James A. Gilkey taught the 
first subscription school in 1828, 
and Dr, Gronert gave Mark 
Truax's picture of it: “The 
son, William and David Vance, |name. . .was the Potato Hole. 
John Potts and C. W. White. Its walls were the usual round 
.To market crops a road was | logs with their clay chinking and 
built west to the ridge along | and the accompanying fireplaee 
which ran the New Richmond- land stick chimney. Its window 
Lafayette road, and later a cor- ¡light was greased newspaper. 
duroy road was built to Craw- | There were no desks. The seats 
fordsville. There was trouble were benches made from oaken 
too with small game that de-|slabs with pin legs inserted in 


in 18: ;- | Bra i il- i un las of 1878. The d th t int at | holes. Th it of 
1823 when the goy- £'ain and livestock from soil- tured in the Montgomery County Atlas of 1878. voured the crops to a point at |auger holes. The summit o 

fen: land office was being rich Brown Township. The coun- } ; ; which township - wide roundups | study was Pike's arithmetic and 

i ty history of 1913 tells of anoth- unteers from within their own |to grow while Ladoga, seven fer pioneer resident who was ac- | Early land sales were to Lou- | were conducted to get rid of the | Murray's grammar. . „Scholars 


transferred from Terre Haute to 
Crawfordsville found James 
Long and William Moore al- 
ready with homes on land en- 
tered at the Terre Haute office. 

Long settled about a mile 
north of what became Wave- 
land in 1822, wintering there 
and bringing his family from 
near Terre Haute in the spring. 
Moore had a tavern, or inn, in 
1823, Most of the settlers came 


from Kentucky. Benjamin Vani 


Cleave. John Rush and Thom- 
as Lockman were among those 
arriving in 1823, and by 1830 
there were many others includ- 
ing Andrew Service, William 
Fisher. William Reynolds, John 
Pottenger. Jeremiah Stillwell, 
Benjamin Todd, Emsley Loop, 
Enoch Van Cleave, Benjamin 
Galey and Alexander Buchanan. 

A man named Moore ran a 
small store on Little Racoon 
Creek as early as 1828. John 


| dwelling. 


er — and rather short-lived— 
railroad venture: “What is now 
styled the Central Indiana rail- 
road has a line running from 
the southwestern part of Brown 
Township, with a station at 
Waveland, and extending on 
northeast into Scott Township. 


This road, one of the latest in! 


the county, was long in building, 
after first proposed (the 1881 
county history refers to pros- 
pects of constructing it), but has 
already materially aided the 
southern portion of the town- 
ship.” In 1873 practically the 
entire business section of Wave- 
land was destroyed by fire, tak- 
ing seven business places be 
sides a cabinet shop and a 
These were frame 


groups. A subscription school 
was formed in 1831, and in the 
next five years a half-dozen log 
schools were in operation. The 
Christian Church established 
Haw Creek Academy in 1838 and 
the Baptists the Ladoga Female 
Seminary, (which also enrolled 
male students) in 1855, The La- 
doga Male Academy followed 
under Christian Church aus- 
pices, and it opened its doors 
to girl students. 

! Central Indiana Normal Col- 
¡lege was founded at Ladoga in 
1876. Warren Darst and W. F. 
Harper were the first principals 
of the institution, which by 1880 
had 594 students with J. V. 


Coombs as principal, The col- | 


‘lege was abandoned by 1890, 


, structures, The rebuilding job the last administrator, J. F. 


was with brick. 


Waveland was incorporated as 
a town in 1866, at which time 


Warfel, becoming superintend- 
ent of the public schools. 
The presence of Wabash and 


years younger, did. 

Ladoga’s first newpaper, “The 
Ruralist,” appeared in 1860 and 
died young. D. A. Burton was 
the editor and publisher, Willi- 
am Boswell, who also printed 
a paper for Waveland, started 
“The Journal” in 1872 and sold 
out to J. B. Bell and Milton 
Scott, John Harney bought it a 
year later, and in 1877 C. Kind- 
er acquired it and changed the 
name to “The Leader.” In the 


lishers, the paper was edited 
and published by J F. Warfel 
through World War 1. 


COAL CREEK 


James Morrow is cited as the 
first settler to enter and claim 
land in what beczme Coal Creek 
Township, the date being Sept. 
24, 1813, Other early settlers in- 
| cluded Jonas Mann, David Shoe- 


1890s, after a succession of pub- | 


tive in promotion of the com- 
munity's interests. 
¡“Clover Leag” (later Nickel 
¡Plate, much later Norfolk & 
¡Western) Railroad was built 
¡through Linden, New Richmond 
and Wingate the depot was 
called Wingate. The first train 
ran through Wingate inl 1881, 
and he was one of its first pas- 
sengers. At first the railroad 
was narrow - gauge, becoming 
standard in 1891. 

The Methodist Church was 
built in 1854, and a log school 
house appeared the same year. 
| Another log school went up in 
11856 and in 1860 a frame struc- 
ture. The first brick school 
building was erected in 1896, be- 
ing replaced in 1907. The Coal 
¡Creek Canning Co., had a brief 
¡existence (1899-04) and was 
¡razed and replaced by a saw 
mill. The first elevator, in 1882, 


When the’ 


‘is L. Cooper in March of 1822 
and the following autumn to 
‘Samuel Flanigan, Abner Crane, 
James Ventioner, James and 
John Abernathy and William B. 
Guthrie. In 1823 land was pur- 
‘chased by William and Nathan 
Pickett, Joseph Cox, Thomas 
Pottenger and two others of the 
[original group. Henry Wisehart 
l settled near the site of Darling- 
¡ton in 1823, and by 1824-25 John 
Harland, Samuel Flanigan, 
|John Brewer and Brewer Bla- 
¡lock had homes in the township. 
There is a record that children 
|of the earliest pioneers remem- 
¡bered playing with the Indian 
youngsters in the woods. 

Enoch and Benjamin Cox 
started a saw mill on Sugar 
¡Creek a mile west of Darling- 
ton in 1832 and soon erected a 
flour mill. Enoch Cox built 


animals. In the 1840s a turn-/brought such books as their 
pike was built to Crawfords- | homes afforded and read from 
ville. The biggest boon to Mad- ¡them.” . 
ison Township agriculture came | The township folks exported 


with the completion of the rail- ¡ bacon, maple sugar and grain. 


iroad connecting Crawfordsville | The hogs ran wild in the woods 


and Lafayette by way of Lin- ¡until butchering time, when 
den in 1852. there was some argument —us- 

In 1851 Joel Lee, Hiram Ually settled without bloodshed 
Hughes and Nathan Harwood | except a hog's over their own- 
platted the town of Linden. | ership. 
Hughes built the first ware-| The Alamo Academy was 
house, started the first store erected in 1869, with James A, 
and was the first postmaster. | Gilkey, Thomas Elmore, J. M. 
Dr. Henry Keeney had the first Simpson, Philip Sparks and 
dwelling. His brother William |John W. Copner as trustees.. It 
was the first blacksmith. The lasted a few terms and gave 
Galbreath wagon shop was in| way to a common school run 
business by 1858. Linden soon | by the township in the same 


‘became second only to the | building. Yountsville began be- 


ounty seat in amount of rail- ing important in the 1840s when 
Pad oing |Daniel and Alien Yount began 


John McDowel was the town- | manufacturing woolen goods. 


ship’s first justice of peace, in The Carding plant was: mage 


| j E e another flour mill on Hone 
Milligan later operated the bus- | 485 persons lived within the pro- enau and rapid, growth oi e es BE Su | was burned. Two other mills ; Creek in 1844. Sugar Creek aid 
E d in 1834 moved it into | posed limits. other teacher training institu- 4)? i > [went up in 1899-01, ered a woolen mill built “b 

Wayeland BY Wl: thcrenwere E Valley was platted in ton ta vo dio lo Gaver sad Chatete ri Samuel Kincaid platted sev! Robert Cox a mile and a half 
re'settiements in the area—11836 by» Mr MrwVann Cleave: tors:it-ite-demisesThevacadem=9 Ep n > 54 Richmond in 1836. By the late north of town. Benjamin Cox 
Waveland, bas. ries on Robert eae had its di ac oe Pen Ma E a publi] Before these pioneers had | 18705 it had three stores, one run Peas two other mills — one 
Fair View, The latter vanis T store. Other early merchants a en the Miu echeol built homes in the area it had by C. J. Oppy, blacksmith shop, |for carding, downstream from 
in a few years. Al] were on the! were the firm of Myre € Ul- a A been inhabited for a time by a Church and a few homes. this one. Enoch Cox platted Dar- 
Little Raccoon. The first|man and William J. Davis. A o Te EN A A several families of squatters, ' Drs. George Manners and S. S. | lington in 1836. Here at the time 
a Fetan myers in 26. In the following SOME ol whom lived on what Delchon ware early physicians were a, heed log hotel run by 
Methodist in “627 and Presby-¡, Clark Township was laid out | year, according to the county | Rite” q e Eae e ti iy Math. ROBER Cox. iickuframe PAE 
terian in 1828. in October of 1830 4nd named |history-=of 1881, there were a} | odists and Christians, and a 90-|ing. William Andrews bought the 


into a woolen mill by Daniel | 
| 1830. John Percy taught the Me , Aa 
\first school in a private home Yount in 1849. A covered bridge 


Jover Sugar Creek and a good | 
pame fan ioe ache inode MIA to Crawfordsville in the i 
¡was built on the site of Linden "e*t decade helped stimulate | 
|in 1838, and it was used for this | €, Woolen mill business and | 
purpose until 1854, Southwest of be it a yee ae 
‘Linden, in 1839, W. L. Petro had | dustry in the Wabash Valley. 
¡the first smithy. The pioneers ^ large addition was built to the 
had to grind their own grist be- original brick building erected | 


cause there were no mills near- |” 1864. Dr. Gronert cited 


“scarcity of raw wool and the 
half-dozen or fewer houses—two [254 found hogs running wild. | DY an cade O the T of railroad connections” as 


A a a 


Brown Township was formed for an early settler, Daniel 


in 1826 by a division of Scott Clark. Charles Bruce, a survey- | used as stores — in the com- 


or from the Vincennes land of- 
fice, found a squatter here in 
1823, who'd arrived at an un- 
determined earlier time, but 
settlement was slow. This was 
attributed variously to the im- 
mense, thick forest which cov- 
ered the area and the presence 
Samuel Galey were appointed! of Indians in considerable num- 
fence sewers. eta Van bers using the woods as their 
Cleave and Josiah Galey over-| hunting ground, 
seers of the poor and John Kin-| That forest was tremendous. 
der constable. Benjamin Galey | Dr. 
was named inspection of elec-|that it took a wagon traveler 
tions, two days to make it from Craw- 
Waveland was platted in an- |fordsville to Ladoga and that 
uary of 1835 by John Milligan,| another man, wishing to visit 
whose store was the first build- |a neighbor a mile away, got so 
ing. He was the town's first|lost in the timber that he had 
postmaster, The early U. S.¡to spend the night under the 
mail and stagecoach line into|trees. Early settlers came from 
Montgomery County passed|Virginia, North Carolina, Ken- 
through Waveland. Waveland’s|tucky and Ohio. In 1828 only 
first practicing physician was|four families, Dr. Gronert said, 
Dr. James Commings. Andrew | “owned and worked land” in 
Harris ran the first hotel. The the township — the Baldwins, 
earliest flour mills of the town- | Berrys, Harveys and Millers. 
ship were Joel Deere's on Sug-|In the next decade the influx 


Township. William Moore's was 
designated as a voting place, 
and he was elected the first 
justice of peace. He may never 
have served, for Thomas Glenn 
occupied the position four years 
after moving to the township in 
1827. Moore, Emsley Loop and 


Theodore Gronert wrote | 


ar Creek and Samuet Van 
Cleave's on Indian Creek. When 
the former was washed away 
by flood, William Canine joined 
Deere in rebuilding it. A card- 
ing mill was established by 
Thomas Armstrong n 1840 and 
flourished until the Little Rac- 
coon no longer could supply it 
sufficient water, 

One of the most prominent 
Waveland citizens 


| 


was far more rapid, families | 


arrived from Virginia in 1831— 
the Peffleys, Harshbargers, 
Britts, McCormicks. Fletchers 
and Barbers. Joel Peffley wrote 
that in “six weeks and five 
days we arrived one and a half 
miles east of Ladoga and oc- 
cupied an old log cabin.” 
Clark Township settlers 
brought with them strong ideas 


'munity. John Steele and Wil- 
liam Nofsinger were the early 
merchants and Silas Grantham 
¡kept a boarding house. David 
D. Nicholson was the first black- 
‘smith and Dr. Alfred Kelly the 
physician, Humphrey Rice was 


¡was a Baptist Church on Corn- 
| Stalk Creek, and the Christian 
¡Church also was flourishing in 
'the 1830s. 

The town grew to be the sec- 
jond largest in the county. At 
one time it was served by two 
railroads — the one in 1853 that 
became the present Monon and 
¡a later, now abandoned line, 
called the Central Indiana. The 
¡latter, eventually owned by the 
Vandalia, extended across south- 
jern Montgomery County from 
Waveland through Lapland, 


¡county. The line was operating 
at the time the 1913 county his- 
‘tory was published. 

What might have been a rival 
e Ladoga was platted by John 
|James in 1829 and several lots 
¡were sold. It was called Carroll- 
iton, about two miles east of the 
| site of Ladoga and on the Craw- 
|fordsville - Danville road ‘then 
in some use. James had a store 
land blacksmith shop, several 
houses were erected, and in 1833 
Jacob Harshbarger bought some 


of pioneer | of the importance of education, | lots and an interest in the store. 


days was Gen. Tilghman H.|the earliest teachers being vol- | But Carrollton was destined not 


Old Covered Bridge North Of Wingate 


It’s no longer there, but this old covered bridge once spanned Coal, Creek north 
of Wingate. The post-card picture was provided by Al Boone of New Richmond, 
who has a deep interest in covered bridges. 


a plow and wagon maker. There | 


i Pawnee, Ladoga and New Ross, | 
with 21 miles of track in the | 


The legend was handed down |day subscription school was the | Cox store in 1836, and James 
that when the hogs were killed | first extablished. New Richmond | Morrison started another store 
for the squatters’ tables their was a trading center as early which was sold to Enoch and 
‘bristles were hidden under the 2S 1835, the corn, wheat and | Rober Cox. Preston Beck took 
¡crude cabins — one later ang hogs of the area being shipped | over the hotel business in 1837 
more permanent settler clzimed t0 Crawfordsville over a cordu- | and with Enoch Cox established 


to have found several bushels of 
these bristles. hence the name 
of the spot of high ground. 

By 1830 there were many more 
of the permanent kind of sett- 
lers in the Coal Creek country. 
For about two miles south of 
¡the Tippecanoe line the land 
¡was was lush prairie, but from 
¡there south it was heavily tim- 
¡bered. The creek got its name 
from deposits of coal found 
jalong its course into Fountain 
County. Ellis Insley, Charles 
Reid, Nathan Bull, John and 
Henry Clements, William Har- 
ris, Vezy and John Tracy and 
¡Thomas and James Meharry 
were among these settlers, 

¡ An Englishman, Thomas 
i Ward, left a record of the trials 
| of a trip with his wife and 
their baby to the Coal Creek 
,region in 1830. They came by 
steamboat from New York to 
| the Maumee, by canoe to Fort 
| Wayne, couldn't obtain Passage 
on a flatboat and entrusted 
their meager belongings to a 


The infant was carried in 
the Indian fashion, slung over a 
iback. They required 20 days to 
reach Crawfordsville via the In- 
dian trail, and there entered a 
section of land near the site of 
New Richmond. : 
Hugh Meharry, who entered 


land in 1827, became one of the | 


township's wealthiest men, in- 
deeed one of the biggest land 
owners in the country. At one 
time he owned some 20,000 
acres, most of it in Coal Creek 
Township. He became a bene- 


factor of Methodist churches and | 


colleges and also gave $27,000 
for the education of Negroes. 
Meharry's Grove became a spot 
in the township for religious and 
Patriotic gatherings. 

Early towns or post offices of 
the township were Pleasant Hill, 
New Richmond, Boston Store 
and Round Hill. Christian Bever 
laid out Pleasant Hill in 1831. 
William Waddle started a store 
there but gave it up. James L. 
McKinney ran one and also be- 
came post master. David Shoe- 
maker and his brother Leonard 
were the first blacksmiths. 
Aaron Gilkey ran a tan-yard. A 
Mr. Weatfall kept the first tav- 
ern, “Traveler's Rest.” The 
first church building was the 
Christian, situated on a knoll 
from which came the name of 
Pleasant Hill. 


The town became Wingate in ' 


honor of J, C, Wingate, anotb- 


. 
1 s 


| freighter and came on horses. | 


roy road. 


Athletic rivals for many years, 
Wingate and New Richmond 
were consolidated into new Coal 
¡Creek Central High School in 
1955. 

The other post office names, 
Round Hill and Boston Store, 
didn't thrive as did Pleasant Hill 
and New Richmond. Round Hill 
was long gone by 1880. Boston 
Store, where M. L. Burke was 
a general merchandiser, lasted 
longer. 

Wingate’s first newspaper wqs 
¡“The Graphic,” published in 

1891. Henry Starnes, who found- 
ed it, moved to Waynetown to 
begin another paper in 1892. 
The “Weekly News” was start- 
ed in Wingate in 1900 by G. 
Schultz and S. .J Royalty. 
Royalty and his two sons ac- 
quired control, and one of the 
| sons, J. F., took over in 1906 and 
published ‘the paper until his 
death in 1910. His, widow as- 
sumed the task of publication 
thereafter. New Richmond's ear- 
liest paper was “The Times,” 
begun in 1891 by G. F. Long. 
It was short - lived, and in a 
few months was succeeded by 
“The Enterprise,” published by 
IR. S. Osborn. “The Record” 
was established by Edgar Watts 
|in 1896 and continued through 
the first World War. 


FRANKLIN 


By 1845 Franklin Township 
got around to being its pres- 
ent size. In its original survey 
it had been six miles east - west 
by eight miles north - south: 
eventually it took in that part 
of Sugar Creek Township lying 
south of the stream of the same 
name because residents there 
felt too isolated especially at 
flood times from the remainder 
of their original township. 
Franklin once was covered with 
thick forest, abounding in game 
| and a wide variety of reptiles. 
Franklin is the township of 
| the mound builders and Indian 
burial grounds. Two mounds 
¡were found in the southeastern 
part, and one of the Indian bury- 
ing places was located when 
gravel was being taken from 
near Sugar Creek northeast of 
| Darlington and not far from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The In- 
'dians remained in this area 
¡longer than in other parts of 
¡the county probably because of 
the reservation once provided 
: by treaty at neighboring Thorn- 
į town. 


a tannery. The first postmaster 
¡was William Armstrong. 

Shannondale was platted in 
¡1851 on Muskrat Creek A Meth- 
lodist Church was organized in 
the township in 1828, and Salem 
Church was erected on Big 
Run. Between 1830 and 1860 the 
Lutherans, Baptists, Quakers, 
Presbyterians and Christians 
had churches. By 1850 t. ere 
were a half - dozen log schools 
in the township, and Darlington 
had a two-room school house. 

The Darlington Academy was 
‘built in 1866 at a cost of $7,000, 
of which $2,200 came from the 
township. and the rest from pri- 
vate subscription. The three- 
story frame building had a 
graded school. The Masonic 
Lodge occupied the top floor. 
On the building committee were 
Dr. John Nevens, Archabold 
Johnson, Alexander Harper and 
James Carson. On the first floor 
was the public school, on the 
second the academy. Prof. 
Orear was the first principal, 
followed by Prof. Abernathy 
and Prof. J. M. Wright. The 
high school came along in the 
1880s in this building. 

C. W. Powell in 1866 started 
Darlington's first newspaper, 


Monon Wreck At Manchester In 1909 


name, and they were known to 
buy corn from the Weas. 

The Methodists and Christl- 
| ans established the first church- 
es, the latter meeting in the 
Linden schoolhouse until 1854 
¡when its first church building 
¡was completed. The Christian 
¡Church of Linden had its be- 
ginning in Coal Creek Township 
because of the plank road be- 
tween Linden and New Rich- 
| mond. 

By 1880 there were nine 
school buildings in the township. 
Linden along with Waveland and 
Waynetown orgznized a four- 
year high school in the 1890s, 
New Richmond and Darlington 
soon following. 

James Kirkpatrick platted the 
community bearing his name in 
1882 in the northeastern part of 
the township. When the “Clover 
Leaf” Railroad was built 
through the county in 1881, it 
ran through Kirkpatrick and 
Linden. 


| bringing about ‘the decline and 
ultimate collapse of the indus- 
try.” It died before the turn of 
¡the century. 

The 1881 history of the county 
¡says “Methodism. was the 
first to be preached in this 
township.” The Yountsville cif- 
cuit was included in 1836 in the 
Coal Creek mission. A church 
was formed at Yountsville in the 
early 1840s and the Methodists 
and Presbyterians erected build- 
¡ings at Alamo. 


¡SCOTT 


į - This middle of the county's 
¡three southernmost townships is 
drained by Big Raccoon, Corn- 
stalk, Indian and Rattlesnake 
Creeks — Cornstalk derived its 
name from an Indian chief -of 
the locality. The presence of'a 
¡number of springs undoubtedly 
l attracted the first settlers, and 
Jacob Shuck has been designa- 
ted in historical accounts as the 
first, arriving in the early 1820s 
¡and soon followed by his broth- 


RIPLEY ers, at the site of present Par- 
Ripley Township is the small- |kersburg. They moved to Iowa 
est in the county because me- {after the Black Hawk War. - 
andering Sugar Creek forms its| Other early arrivals in the 
southern and a good part of its area included the Lemmons, 
eastern boundaries and makes it ¡ John Danner, 
resemble a rough triangle on t 
the map. Nathan Truax entered 
a military grant in this county 
in 1832, and a grandson, Mark 
Truax, left a record of the early 
settlers referred to by Dr. The- 


son, Jacob Winters, 
Frame, John Drennon, Nobile 
Welsh, James Faster, Daniel 
Arnold. Samuel Grayhill, George 
(Continued on Page 2B) 
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Lee Nevitt, a former fireman, provided this picture of the Monon train wreck 


at Manchester just north of town in 1909, 


George Goyer, | 
Thomas Faithful, Robert Harri- | 
William | 


-B 


- 
` 


Swamps Drained, Forests Cut 


g 


Pioneer Kids Had ‘ei 
aymates 


Indian P 


(Continued From Page 1B) | 
A, o 

and Daniel Watkins, W. N. Gott, i 
David Hostetter, Peter Warbrit- 
ton and A, S. Byrd. 

¿Thomas Faithful became the 
first justice of the peace. The 
home of Robert Harrison was 
the first polling place. Nathaniel | 
Parker, the first postmaster, | 
moved in from dying Swanks- 
ville, in Putnam County, when | 
the Montgomery County settle- 
ment was being called Shuck- | 
town or Shuckville. The com- | 
munity had been planned by Ja- 
cob and Christopher Shuck as. 
Somerset, in 1822. 

‘Good, thrifty, industrious citi- 
zens of the area were the Dun- 
kards, who lived along the 
county line. 

¿The village was prosperous in 
1840-50 with three drygoods 
stores, four blacksmith shops, 
two cabinet and two wagon 
shops and a harness - making 
business. John. Graybill and 
James E. Welch were early 
blacksmiths. Noble Welch ran 
the first hotel. Mrs. John Haw- 
kins and John Adams had the 
pioneer saw mill, John Hering- 
ton the first grist mill, the lat- 
ter horse-powered, 

John Goodbar taught the first 
school, organized in 1830, and a | 
Miss Anderson came from the 
East to become one of the early 
teachers in the township. Dr. 
Gronert wrote that the “first 
school was the usual log cabin 
shelter, combining a minimum 
of equipment with a maximum 
of discomfort,” but these limita- 
tions did not affect the quality 
of the students. The rolls of 
Wabash and Asbury (DePauw), 
1840-60, carry the names of a 
number of able scholars who 
came from Scott Township 
Names of some of the families 
who appear as the supporters of 


i 


¡the south bank opposite a point 
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settlement in 1825. Both Pres- 
byterian and Methodist circuit 
riders were here in the 1820s. 


i James Secrest became the first 


merchant, in 1834. Robert Ram- 
sey and Jacob Durham started 
another store, and Benjamin 
Wasson also was an early mer- 
chant. Nathaniel Parker traded 
in feathers, fowls and wool (he 
carded that himself) and hauled 
them in a wagon to Chicago. 
The trip took about three weeks. 
Some trading was done local- 
ly at Ladoga in neighboring 
Clark Township and New Mar- 
ket, a community in the junc- 
tion of three townships —Union, 
Brown and Scott. 


A Methodist Church . was 


‘formed at the Daniel Swank 


home in 1827 or 1828, and in a 
few years Rev. Josenh White 


was the resident minister. In 


1841 the group built a frame 


¡church. Rev. John Thomson or- 


ganized the Presbyterian 
Church in 1836 and in the same 
year Samuel G. Lowry was res- 
ident pastor. For a time in the 


118405 the pulpit was filled by 


Wabash faculty men. Revival 


¡meetings were held on both 


sides of the county line, and 
when, the historians relate, one 
of these was broken up by 
rowdies an argument ensued— 
and lasted quite a  spell— 
whether the “hoods” had come 
from Montgomery or Putnam. 


SUGAR CREEK 


Originally 36 sections, Sugar 
Creek Township was reduced to 
its present size when land equal 
to approximately three sections 
—that part lying south of this 
stream as it cut across the 
southeast corner — was made 
part of Franklin Township. The 
first settlers made their homes 
along Sugar Creek, John Clous- 
er in 1828 building a mill on 


at which his sons later erected 


subscription schools are Bridges, 
Frame, Harrison and Wasson... 
Township residents carry on 
some of the pioneer traditions, 
and the Parkersburg communi- 
ty still maintains the flowing 
spring that was an important | 
factor in the life of the pioneer | 
in Scott Township.” — i 
Noble Welch, Thomas Ar- 
nett and Thomas Faith platted 
the town in 1835, naming it for 
the post master. But the 1881 
county history says that even | 
after that it was officially Faith- 
ville for a couple of years. 
Rev. John Secrest, an Indian | 
missionary, preached in the new | 


‘through the mill most any- | 


mill 


one. 

The original log mill had no 
chinking, and son Daniel re- 
marked years afterward that 
“You could throw your hat: 


where.” After some years the 


These pictures, supplied by Mildred Lee of Dar- of the workers. Bottom picture shows members of the | 


Sy 


Rings Were Taken For Granted 


lington, illustrate the threshing ring of days gone by. 
Top picture shows the threshing equipment and some 


about three miles north of Su- 
gar Creek. 

The township isn’t hilly. 
Across the northern part is 
prairie land, drained by Potato 
Creek. Its name came from 
“wild potatoes” which grew in 
abundance, old settlers recalling 
that they grew in clusters simi- 
ilar to artichokes,” and wild 
hogs grew fat eating them. It 
wasn’t long after the white man 
arrived until both hogs and 
“potatoes” disappeared. The 
central part of the township was 
covered with young trees, early 
settlers remembered, and be- 
came well forested in the years 
after their arrival. 


across the stream was 
built and about 1850. replaced | 


by another erected by the sons. ¡son and Louisville, and it was a |? l 
G. W. Cook, |two - week trip, to either. Hogs, ¡ ians began about the same time. 


Elijah Rogers, 


William Corns and others set- described as “better adapted to 
tled in this area and by 1830 |traveling than anything else,” 


The principal markets until 


tato Creek and the forerunner 
of Bowers Station had post of- 
fices. The settlers hoped for 
improvement of Sugar Creek for 
navigation (in flood times it 
certainly seemed feasible), but 
had to continue depending on 
wagons until the railroad era. . 

Methodist circuit riders were 
the first to enter the township 
to lead the people in worship, 
and the historians say the home 
of Roley Kendall was the place 
of the first religious meeting of 
the kind, about 1832. James Ric- 
ketts was the first resident min- 


lister when a log church was 


erected in 1835. Christian Church 
missionaries went into Sugar 


¡Creek Township about 1837, and 


about 1840 were Chicago, Madi- |!ater Bowers School was used |; 
| for a meeting place. Presbyter- 


to hold meetings and in the 


period before the Civil War also | 


there were the Martins and Ab- were driven to`market, some- | used schoolhouses. 


ner Bowers, James Allen, Wil- 
liam Rakestraw, Samuel Irvin, 


pii over in Ohio. 


Robert McKay taught the first 


Villages didn't spring up here | subscription school, formed in 
John Butcher, Milo Waugh and|and there as in some other ¡1831 in a private home, and a 
George Kendall families living | townships, but for a time Po- | year later the first building was 
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erected and George M. Kendall 
drew $9 a month as teacher. 
The Bowers’ built the second 
schoolhouse a year later. 


The earliest settlers found Pot- 
tawatomies, who weren't friend- 
ly but didn't try to kill them, 
land Miamis, who were friendly | 
land were generous with game 
in lean winters. The Indians re- | 
turned to hunt in the area until 
1833. The white men recalled 
that the tribesmen wouldn't | 
consign their dead to the earth | 
but “buried” the bodies in tree 
trunks, stumps, even tree tops. | 
There were tales also of the | 
lerocity of the wild hogs, who'd 
it the hunting dogs and make | 
t the masters if the men 
n't climb trees. And Samuel 
n was credited with killing 


| 


| only black bear known to 
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Back Then | 
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PERE NOP 


A 


have been found in the fant 
ship. | 

In the Civil War period a! 
Home Guard was organized with | 
Milton B. Waugh captain and 
John Mitchell secretary, and 
during the Morgan raid scare 
in 1863 when the men were 
called out and went away it 
fell to the women folk to gath- 
er the grain from the fields. 
WALNUT 

Walnut Township derives its 
name from Walnut Creek, which 
in turn was so called because 
of the great stands of that kind 
of timber along its course. Also 
draining. this area are Sandy, | 
Spring and Cornstalk branches. j 
James Berry is believed Le 
have hunted and trapped here 
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| was in the Battle of Tippecanoe 
in 1811), but the first settlers 


== 


‘prior to the War of 1812 Ge 
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LETS ALL 
CELEBRATE 


- DURING CRAWFORDSVILLE'S 


100th ANNIVERSARY 


probably were Jesse Welch and 
Henry Long in about 1824. Most 
(Continued on Page 3B) 


100 years ago . . . Crawfordsville was just 


getting started. 60 years ago we were just 


getting started. Year after year we have both 


grown to what we are today. 
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other citizens of this community, 
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of the early arrivals were from 
Ohio and Virginia. 

Land entries date back before 
1824, but entering land did not 
always mean immediately occu- 
pying it. Mary Winter entered 
land in 1822, John Elmore in 
1823, Joseph Streatch in 1824 
and Cealey Oxley in 1825. In 
1825 Stephen Williams came 
with his wife and seven chil- 
dren, They were from near Ft. 
Wayne and settled five miles 
east of Crawfordsville in what 
became Walnut Township. Dr. 
Gronert found for ‘‘Sugar Creek 
Saga” a brief but revealing des- 
cription of the Williams cabin: 
“The abode was eighteen feet 
square, round logs, a hole cut 
for an entry, no floor but that 
‘not made with hands,’ and 
which women need not scrub 
and no window.” 


Welch had the first cabin, 
about a mile north of present 
Mace. Williams the second, ac- 
cording to the 1881 history of 
the county. Welch's measured 
18x24 feet and had an attic. 
Matthew Huston and Cyrus 
Crain were other early land 
owners, the latter reportedly 
having the third cabin in the 
township. The county history 
ascribes to the Crain abode the 
same description “Sugar Creek 
Saga” gives the Williams cabin. 
Harvey Crain, Jerre West, Ebe- 
nezer Kake and Evi Martin 
were among other pioneers. 

The story is told of Samuel 
Cornell arriving in 1828 and, be- 
{ng a strong temperance man 
and opposed to furnishing whis- 
key at log - rollings, cabin- 
raisings and the like, so stated 
in advance. When time came for 
for his cabin to go up, nobody 
appeared. Finally a Quaker 
heard of this development and 
got together some help for the 
“man of principles.” 

It was on the land of another 
settler, Solomon Beck, that 
Beckville, appearing on an 1964 
map, had a relatively short ex- 
istance as a village, Fredricks- 
burg became Mace and Valley 
City became New Ross. Dr. 
Gronert wrote that many settlers 
came overland—‘‘from the Old 


«Dominion came the Brattons, 


Walkups and Porters, and from 
Ohio came the Johnsons, Rouths 
and Millers.” Some had the $100 
required for a land office deed 
to a quarter section of land, but 
for many it was a hard sum 
to raise. 

John A. Browning, son of pi- 
oneer Wilson Browning who en- 
tered land in 1829, inherited 
some of his father’s property 
and built a log house on the 
highest ground thereon. When 
a railroad was surveyed and 
graded through the Browning 
land. he laid out Valley City 
in 1855, Browning, who was a 
blacksmith and had a shop since 
1841, became the first postmas- 
ter. He moved to Kansas in 
1868, William J. Inlow began a 
store in the community of a few 
scattered cabins in 1866. 


Meanwhile, about 1837 a post- 
office with the name New Ross 
had been obtained in the town- 
ship with George Dorsey the 
post master, keeping mail at 
his house. about a mile west of 
where Valley City came into be- 
ing. By 1869 the postoffice was 
moved to Valley City and that 
place became New Ross. A rail- 
road (the old IB&W) was com- 
pleted from Crawfordsville 
through New Ross to Indiana- 
polis in that year. 


Arthur Thrall built the first ' 


saw mill in the late 1850s, and 
some 20 years afterward a 
stave and head factory was es- 
tablished by A. C. May. The 
Bell & Click flour mill came 
along. a grocery kept by John 
Hodgins, drygoods store by Oli- 
ver Wilson € Co., the Inlow 
store and another run by Eli 
Frazier. The town was incorpor- 
ated in 1875 with the board 
headed by George W. Day. H. 
B. Hewlitt was the first clerk, 
James N. Jessee treasurer, Ab- 
raham Frazier assessor and Jo- 
seph Hosler marshal. 

The first school in the town- 
ship was built in 1828 and was 
taught by Maria Crain, one of 
the few women teachers of the 
pioneer era. Christopher Walkup 


taught school in about 1836 in a | 


log cabin built by James Jessee, 
Soon afterward a log school- 
house was erected with James 
Stephenson in charge and Squire 
Routh, another early teacher, 
was described by historians as 
a “brisk wielder of the birch 
and rule.” A frame building lat- 
er was built and when it became 
ton small a two - story structure 
was erected by 1873. Tilghman 
A, Brown and wife conducted 
the classes, It too was outmod- 
ed and replaced, and now, in 
the last two years, a new build- 
ing houses the Walnut Township 
school west of New Ross. 
Fredericksburg was named 
for Frederick Long, who laid 
out the community about 182%. 
It grew into Mace. A man 
named Butt and John Hanley 
were early blacksmiths here, 
David Crane a wagon maker, 
Elias Crain a cobbler and J. F. 
Watkins an early merchant. It 
was in this settlement that Ma- 


» 


— | first school. 


Eridan, Sapt, 24, 1965 


By Creek 


ria Crain taught the township's 


Methodist circuit rider Thom-. 
as J. Brown held meetings in 
the township in the pioneer 
days, and the Christians met in 
homes or public buildings. In 
|1869 they erected a church at 
New Ross. The township's first 
| church structure was erected by 
Presbyterians on land given by 
¡John Porter two miles east of 
Mace, and the building was a 
‘landmark on the road from 
Crawfordsville for more than 80 | 
| years, The brothers James and 
John Thomson were the first 
regular pastors. 

Dr. Gronert wrote of an 80- 
year-old resident of the pioneer | 
days who attended shooting 
matches and patriotic gather- 
‘ings attired in hunter’s clothing 
| with four Indian scalps suspend- 
ed from his powder horn. He 
¡lived long enough, the histori- 
lan said, to see the last redskin 
gone from the county and “the 
platting of the last quarter sec- 
tion in Walnut- Township as 
well.” 
| WAYNE 
| Wayne Township originally | 
was heavily timbered in the' 
south with prairie lands in the 
north and northwest. The coun- 
¡ty history of 1881 lists Abram 
| Heath and his sister, Mrs, Den- 
¡mis Rusk, as among the earli- 
est settlers, in 1823, Others com- 
ing along included Silas Moore, 
| J. Donahoe, Nathan Small, Sam- 
uel Earl, Bazzle Tracy and! 
James Ball. Many of the pio- 
[neers came from Ohio, Kentuc- | 
ky and Virginia, 

Bazzle Tracy, from Kentucky, 
recalled it took four years of | 
saving to get $100 with which to | 
buy 80 acres of land, Ten years | 
later the land sold for $30 an| 
acre. Tracy shipped farm goods | 
as far as New Orleans and 
twice made the long trip by boat 
from Covington. After 1840 he 
found the Chicago market more 
stable and often delivered the 
¡meat “on the hoof.” 

Waynetown, which began as 
| Middletown (platted in 1830 by 
Samuel Mann) set up a subscrip- | 
tion school in a log structure | 
in 1829. At the same time the | 
Baptists were holding their first | 
meetings of worship,- and the 


Methodist circuit riders visited | 
the community in 1830. Within | 


the next decade both denomina- 
tions had their own buildings. 
¡A saw mill was converted to 
¡steam because of Sugar Creek's 
uncertainties, 

Dr. Gronert wrote that ‘‘Bus- 
iness and industry reflected the | 
typical pioneer activities, . „The | 
town had a tannery, pump man- | 
ufactory, harness - shop, wag- | 
on-shop, three blacksmith shops, | 
| two general stores and a hotel. | 
|Family names appearing on | 
early church and school records | 


‘include the Earles, Greens, 
| Borns, Remleys and Utter- 
backs.” 


The Crawfordsville Journal in | 
1910 printed the reminiscences | 
of then-over - 80 Dennis Rusk, 
with respect to Wayne Township 
and Waynetown: 

“T can say what no other man 
¡can say in Wayne township. I 
was born eighty years ago the 
seventh of last September in a | 
log cabin just north of Coal | 
Creek, on the piece of land now | 
owned by Vint Charters. I have 
spent my entire life within two | 
miles of the public square. I 
witnessed the first signs of life | 
jin old Middletown (now Wayne- 
town) when there was not a. 
frame building within the pres- 
ent incorporation. 

“People lived in log cabins 
and drank from a gourd. I saw 
| Middletown with her log build: | 
ings develop into Waynetown | 
with every business house a 
frame. I helped to construct the 
old IB&W railroad and saw the 
mills and depot and grain ele- 
vators built, also the churches 
and schools assume shape, Then 
I saw the frame buildings give 
way to the brick ones and the 
board walks replaced by cement 
ones, with many of Poston 
blocks. 

“I remember when we hid 
what money we had in nail 
kegs, but now we have banks 
in which to safely deposit the | 
money we have. I have always | 
been proud of our town and I | 
believe it will keep abreast of 
the times. Sixty years ago I en- 
joyea riding to church in a two- 
horse wagon and now experi- 
ence as much by riding in an 
| automobile going at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour.” 

R. T. Runyon edited the first 
Waynetown newspaper, “The 
Democrat,” in 1879. It was 
abandoned the following year. 
C. F. Crowder meanwhile start- 
ed “The Clipper” which be- 
came “The Banner.” It was suc- 


Some Early Towns 
ornstalk s Tribe Old Woolen Mills At Yountsvi 


This composite photograph from the county atlas of time. Photograph was supplied by Mrs. Clarence Rusk 
1878 shows how the Yount's Woolen Mills looked at that 


and also was situated on the 
old IB&W, now the New York 
Central. It was centered around 
a church and school. Dr, Gron- 
ert wrote that “a strong Meth- 
odist group. . .under the lead- 
ership of Rev. James B. Gray 
voted to establish an academy. 
John Stout, George Bratton and 
S. Gray were appointed to the 
building committee.” 

It came about in 1858, a two- 
story structure 40x50 feet with 
land, lumber and other needs 


+. 


E 


of Waynetown. 


met by donations from mem-| the” nation brought a sudden 
bers of the church. J, E. Rhodes | drop in attendance. Wesley he- 
became principal, assisted by ENDE site of a local school 
J. L. Rogers. “Courses of study A maine, 
were organized to range from ; 


the three R's to advanced cour- Native To Mountains 


es including art, music and d 
Mihatoric,” rs historian Gro | Safflower oil. which has be- 
| nert. “For a brief time the aca- | come so popular for Use in sal- 
demy had a large enrollment... ad and cooking oils, comes 
But the intervention of the Civil | from a flowering annual plant 
| War, the growth of the public | which is native to mountainous 
|school and the decline of the areas of southwestern Asia and 
{sectarian seminary throughout Ethiopia. 


an important 


52 DO YOU HAVE 
~ GOOD TITLE TO 
YOUR PROPERTY? 


The only way a purchaser or a bank or savings and loan as. 
sociation can tell if it is safe to buy or lend money on real 


estate is to consult an attorney's opinion of the abstract. 


The opinion should show if there are conflicting ownerships, 


unreleased mortgages, mechanic liens, easements, judgments 


or other liens 
make it unsafe 


against the land or the owner which would 
for a purchaser or lender. | 


The records of land titles appear in so many places in so 


many ways in the County Records that it would be impossible 
' for anyone without foolproof abstract indexes to determine, 


by himself, the 
Therefore, the 


state of the title. 


Abstract Company must have indexes of all 


deeds and mortgages describing real estateand must have a 


record of all liens against the persons of the owners, includ- 


ing estates and 


court proceedings. This involves a daily*take- 


off and indexing of all instruments and Court proceedings 


affecting land 


or land owners. 


The cost of assembling this data is in large part responsible 


for the costs of abstracts. 


The Only Safe Way Is The Right Way!! 


Insist on an abstract when you buy and rely on your attor- 
ney's opinion of the title before paying for the property. Only 
an attorney can judge the legal implications of the instru- 


ments and proceedings in the chain of title as disclosed by 


the abstract. 


The Security Abstract & Title Company is insured against 
losses from human errors or omissions and any losses sus- 
tained by reason of such errors in the abstract are covered 
by such insurance. Some attorneys also carry such insurance 


against errors in their opinions. 


ceeded by “The Press” in 1881, 
and a competitor, “The Des- 
patch”, was begun by C. M. 
Berry. After several ownerships 
“The Banner” was acquired in 
1892 by J. W. Brant and J. W. 
Small, the latter becoming sole 
-owner the following year and 
‘for the next decade. “The Hor- 
lnet” was established in compe- 
tition for a time. but by 1923 
“The Despatch’ had the field 
along. It still does. 

Wesley was the other village 
ho appear in Wayne Township 


& 


118 EAST MAIN 


SERVING THE COMMUNITY SINCE 1900 


TITLE COMPANY 


CRAWFORDSVILLE 


Member American and indiana Land Title 
Associations and Montgomery County Agent 


For Unien Title Company, Lawyers Title 


Company and Chicago Title Insurance Company 
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struction. 


many years. 


817 Wayne Ave. 


We are proud of our part in the 
construction of the homes, indus- 
tries, businesses and apartment 


houses in the Crawfordsville area. 


lt has been the sincere desire of 
Fishero & Fishero to offer its many 
friends and customers only the 
best in fast and dependable con- 
With the help of a 
trained and competent staff and 
with steady and ever increasing 
patronage, we have enjoyed. We 
feel that we have been able to ac- 
complish our aim: 


best money can buy.” 


We have pioneered in modern con- 
“struction methods and the scien- 
tific use of the best modern mater- 
ials and equipment. 
ate the fine cooperation we have 
had from our employes and from 


the general public. 


We reaffirm our abiding faith in 
the. Crawfordsville Area and its 
people and look forward to contin- 


uing an expanding operation for 
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ames Are Changed 


| Eater Of Raw Eggs own world record for eating raw 
eggs. 

IPSWICH, England (AP) —| He put down 56 raw exes ia 

j A : ¿two minutes the other day. This 

! Cecil Barham, a plastics work- is.four more than his previous 

‘er, claims he has hettered his| record claim. > 


| | } THE 
| : BAKER'S 
/ DELIGHT 


| 
The PASTRY SHOP 
| Old Fashioned BAKE GOODS 


CAKES 

ain PIES 

| COOKIES 

| DONUTS 

| BROWNIES 
TARTS 


DANISH 
PASTRIES 
CREAM PUFFS 
TURN-OVERS 
NOODLES 
BREAD 

BUNS 


| 
| 
| 


THANK YOU! 


TO THE HUNDREDS AND HUNDREDS 
OF HAPPY FAMILIES n 


nee 
PAUL FISHERO, 
President 


“To give the. 


We appreci- 


FLORENCE FISHERO, 
Secretary - Treasurer 


LARRY FISHERO, 
Vice President 


Serving The Crawfordsville Area Since 1946 


ishero € Fishero 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


EM 2-6140 


3-B 


4-B 


Crawfordsville’s early set- 
tlers came by horse-drawn or 
ox-pulled wagon, driving their 
cattle and sheep, and brought 
the bare necessities and pre- 
cious few luxuries of living 
along with them through the 
wilderness. 

The earliest in some instances 
had to carve out their own 
aths when they could not fol- 
ow Indian trails. They rose 
with ‘the sun and went into 
camp before dark. All day they 
traveled.. They were wary of 
Indians, although those coming 
to this settlement appeared to 
find the redskins not unfriend- 
ly. And they were wary of los- 
ing their roaming youngsters in 
the thick woods. 

William Offield, arriving in 
February of 1821, had to cut his 
way through part of the woods 
and underbrush to reach the 
place four miles south of the 
future town. Sanford Cox, writ- 
ing in his book “Old Settlers” 
of coming to “the Crawfords- 
ville settlement” in the fall of 
1824. told of what for the time 
must have been a fairly rapid 
journey. beginning at the “Falls 
of Fall Creek, Madison Co., 
Ind., Oct. 24,” and ending just 
at dusk at the John Dewey home 
then a mile and half east of 
Crawfordsville on Oct, 29. 

On Oct. 24 he wrote, “Tomor- 
row we start for Crawfordsville, 
on Sugar river, some sixty 
miles distant. We expect to 
cross White river near Straw- 
fown, then take the wilderness 
road by Thorntown, Wisehart's, 
and thence down Sugar river to 
the Crawfordsville settlement.” 

It was, like all journeys of the 
day. a trip replete with memor- 
able experiences, not the least 
of which was the continous look 
at the grandeur of the unbroken 
wilderness. Cox had a little 
brother who, like all youngsters 
of his age and good health, gave 
the family fits for fear of his 
safety from time to time. 

An ox team drew the wagon 
with the Cox possessions. They 
camped the first night at Ab- 
bott's Ford on White River, 
crossed that stream next day 
and “took the old Straw- 
town road, or rather Indian 
trace, which emigrants had 
widened into a rough wagon 
road. Soon after crossing the 
river, we. passed Beckworth's 
place. Mr. Ogle, who drove the 
team, told us to take a good 
look at that cabin, as it was the 
last house we would see for for- 
ty miles on our journey. This 
was an unwelcome announce- 
ment to the younger members 
of our family, but father and 
mother, who were inured to 
frontier life — having been the 
first white family that ever set- 


Ea 


e E monte 


These two pictures show the Montgomery County 
Courthouse at the turn of the century. The picture with 
all the flags shows the GAR state encampment here in 
1909. The other picture was made about the same time. 


rly Views Of Courthouse 
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|tled in Wayne county, now the 


mest populous and wealthy 
| county in Indiana + seemed to 
care but little for the hardships 
and privations of the wilder- 
ness.” 

Cox wrote of the beauty of 
the forest ‘‘in the golden haze 
of Indian Summer.” He gazed 
at nature with such interest and 
admiration that he forgot to 
keep an eye on 16 head of sheep 
which his brother John had en- 
trusted to his care while trying 
to hunt down a deer for food. 
The sheep disappeared, and the 
brothers sought them in vain. 
Sanford got lost doing so but 
was found. They camped by 
the roadside, sleeping during a 


rainstorm and awakening to a. 


frost. Jesse, the kid brother, 
got himself lost in the morning 
while the men were rounding up 
the oxen and cattle. When he 
finally was found he said he'd 
been near the searchers a good 
| while but was afraid their voices 
might be those of Pottawatom-! 
jes. 

At dinner they had the good 
fortune to eat at a camp with 
'an unextinguished fire, and the 
thoughtful settlers just ahead of 
them had left close to the em- 
bers a portion of well cooked 
venison. This was the culinary | 
treat of the trip. In the after- 
noon thirst overtook them 
they were a long way from wa- | 
¡ter — and they camped “dry.” | 
Next morning they reached a 
stream called “Brown's Won- 
der” and rejoiced. There they 
met old acquaintances from the 
White River settlements and 
listened to their tales of explor- : 
ation of the Wabash country. 
That night they camped at Clay- 
root - Spring, east of Thorn-: 
town, and next day were in that 
settlement — a tract occupied 
by many Indians normally, for 
their wigwams were there in 
abundance, but the tribesmen 
were gone hunting somewhere. 
The Coxes finally reached “Sug- 
ar river.” and followed its south- 
ern bank, where there was a 
road of sorts, to “Mr, Wisehart's 
— the first house we had seen 
since we left Beckworth's on 
White River, full forty miles 
back.” At dark they finished 
their journey at the Dewey 
home just east of Crawfords- 
ville. 

That's how it was done when 
the settlers resettled. 

The first cabins were of round 


¡logs with the ends beveled on top 


and notched underneath to fit 
more closely. Mud was used to 
“chink” the cracks. Puncheons. 
or logs split through the middle 
and notched underneath to rest 
on the sleepers, were used for 
flooring. Fireplaces were made 
of stones, if available, or split. 


sticks lined with clay. The 
smokehouse for meat drying 
was made in like manner ex- 
cept without floor or chimney. 
Oak logs were cut into three or 
four-foot lengths and split into 
thin strips for clapboards for 
roofing, poles being used to 
weight them down since there 
were no nails, 

Cabins generally were one- 
room in size. Here the corn 
bread and meat were cooked by 
the female side of the family 
while the men and boys worked 
at clearing timber. A wooden 


latch on the inside, with a buck- - - 


skin string attached and stuck 
through a hole above, gave rise 
to the expression “the latch- 
string is always out.” 

The settlers already in the 
|neighborhood gathered to help 


| the newcomers put up their cab- 


ins. Many a cabin was crowd- 
ed at night because the settlers 
rarely turned down the others 
who were passing through, The 
passersby brought news from 
distant places, perhaps from 
“back home,”” and the pioneers 
were kept informed sporadical- 
ly also by long and long-staying 
trips to gristmill or ventures to 
the early taverns and stores in 
the settlement. 

Schoolmaster Cox told of the 


How They Lived, Worked, Played, 
Traveled In Early Crawfordsville 


Had the early settlers any 
recreation or amuse- 
ments? “We had,” wrote Cox. 
“In the social line we had our 
meetings and our singing 
schools, sugar boilings and wed- 
dings. . .our youngsters, . .had 
many a good hoe-down on 
puncheon floors, and were not 
annoyed by bad whiskey. And! 
as for manly sports. requiring 
mettle and muscle, there were 
lots of wild hogs running in the 
cat-tail swamps on Lye creek 
and Mill creek, and among 
them many large boars, that 
.Homer's model soldiers 
. . Would have delighted to have 
given chase to. The boys and 
men of those days had quite as 
much sport, and made more 
money and health by their hunt- | 
ing excursions, than our city | 
gents do now-a-days. . .” 

That there was thought of 
starting a college here even 
back in 1824-25 was manifest 
from Cox’s report: “Society js 
in a chaotic state, but the float- 
ing elements begin to indicate 
some definite formations, The 
Baptists talk of building a small 
house for worship. The Rev. 
Hackaliah Vredenburg, of the) 
Methodist denomination. 
preached here a few Sabbaths 
ago, and took incipient steps for 


“Sparseness of the population” | the organization of a church, 


at the time by relating how a|While the Presbyterians think 
messenger was dispatched by | strongly of building a college 
horse to Terre Haute to fetch a | north-west of town, between 
surgeon to help the local doctors | Nathaniel 


with a difficult case. 

“We cleared land, rolled logs, 
and burned brush,” 
“blazed out paths from one 
neighbor's cabin to another, 
and from one settlement to an- 
other — made and used hand- 


Dunn’s and the 


| graveyard.” In 1827 young Rey. 
| James Thomson was to reach 


he said, | 


Crawfordsville with a burning 


¡urge to establish a Christian col- 


mills and hominy mortars —' 


hunted deer, turkies, otter, and 
raccoons — caught fish, dug 
ginseng (a good money crop for 
years), hunted bees. , .and lived 


on the fat of the land. . .I once | 


cut cord wood at 3114 cents per 
cord (and walked a mile and a 
half and morning) where the 
first frame college was built, 
near Nathaniel Dunn's, north- 
west of town. Prov. Curry, the 


lawyer, would sometimes come! 


down and help for an hour or 
two at a time, by way of amuse- 
ment. as there was but little or 
no law business in the town. , . 
at that time.” 


lege “somewhere in the Wabash | 
country.” And in 1833, while 
still very much in the log cab- 
in days, that college — the his- 
tory of which is a separate story | 
—came into being as a small, | 
two - story frame dormitory 
and classroom structure in just 
about the place of which the old 
schoolmaster was writing eight! 
years previously. 


A Rail Era Passes 


In 1909 Crawfordsville had 22 
passenger trains every 24 hours. | 
Monon, Big Four and Vandalia 
lines all ran them regularly. 
Now there are but two passen- 
ger trains, both on the Monon 
Route. 


AND GET A 
MATCHING 


44 Inch 
DOZER 


BLADE 
For A... 


EASY 
TERMS 
AVAILABLE 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


J.O.R. SERVICE 


1/2 Miles West Of Crawfordsville City Limits 
On State Road 32 


DIAL EM 2-6983 


We Are Proud 
To Have Served 
CRAWFORDSVILLE 


e 10 and 12 h.p. 

e hydraulic drive 

e infinite speed 
selections 

e complete lme 
of attachments 


¡Wallace Liked 
¡His Cigars, In 
‘Court Or Out 


A 32-page, tabloid size “sou | 
venir edition” 
| fordsville Journal, 


of The Craw- 
dated Oct. 
19, 1894, had an advertisement 
covering its back page for 
“Prince of India” cigars, The 
label bore the signature of Lew 
Wallace. 


In the ad was, in the general's 
handwriting, a note dated here 
Nov. 15, 1893, saying that “Mr. 
John Bonnell has requested per- 
mission to use the title “The 
Prince of India” as a brand for 
cigars, and I take pleasure in 
granting him this privilege.— 
Lew Wallace, Author of ‘The 
Prince of India.’ ” 

Best five-cent cigar ever pro- 
duced, the ad declared, there- 
by anticipating Thomas R. 
Marshall oft-quoted view of the 
country’s pressing need. 

An item in an historical ac- 
count of the Montgomery Coun- 
ty bar said that on an appear- 
ance in court here in 1895 the 
general lighted a cigar and be- 
gan puffing away, this having 
for years been the custom 
among-those attorneys who felt 
need of tobacco while anywhere 
at the courthouse. 

Wallace didn't know that the 
judge during a period of the 
veteran Jawyer’s absence from 
court had ruled that henceforth 
there'd be no smoking while 
court was in session. Informed 
of this by a bailiff, Wallace ap- 
pealed to the bench, asking in- 


|dulgence for this one day on 
! grounds he was the oldest mem- 


ber of the bar then living. Af- 
ter some deliberation the court 
| granted the petition for the day 
of exception and also directed 


¡that this be noted in the court 
| record. 


John Gorie, an American 


physician, 


refrigeration. 


Friday, Bapt. 34, 1963 
Sports Club Had House |New Albany € Chicago Rail. 
On Sugar Creek In ‘80s | road (now the Monon). 

The Crawfordsville Hunting Approximately 50 citizens. be. 


¡and Fishing Club, organized | longed to the sclubst Their ex- 
shortly after, the Civil War,|cursions were directed during 
erected a “finely appointed club | Season to the upstate Kankakee 


house” on Sugar Creek near the | River, “where feathered and 
| trestle used by the Logansport, 'finny game abounds.” | 


BOB SOSBE S 
SHELL SERVICE 


invented mechanical 


i 


SN Wy 4 

y y 4 
Z3 "SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS” ] 

The automobile industry has made many changes in the last 20 years ; 
.. . but with modern equipment we offer top quality service to our -d 
customers, : 


Shell Gasoline 
Shell Motor Oil 


* Accessories 


Goodyear Tires 


Batteries 


WE ARE PROUD OF THE FIRST 20 YEARS 
OF SERVICE TO THIS COMMUNITY—AND 
LOOK TO A FUTURE OF MANY, MANY MORE 


Bill Broshears, Secretary 


tie 


100 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


In 1899 the Elks Lodge was granteda charter in Crawfordsville with 
George S. Harney installed as the first Exalted Ruler. 


We are very proud to contribute to the progress and welfare 
of our fine community. Some of our projects are as follows: 


O Cancer Research at Purdue And 0 Youth Leadership Contest 
Indiana Universities 


@ Sponsor Boys And Girls To Youth 
Golf Tourney 


PLUS CONTRIBUTIONS TO MANY 


OTHE 


The history of Crawfordsville Lodge No. 483 would not be 
complete without recognition of our present officers of the 
lodge whose constant efforts are responsible in carrying on 
the work of their predecessors. 


1965 — 1966 


LOD 


Wayne Smith, Exalted Ruler 
Harold |. Stewart, Sr., Leading Knight 
Chilson Bishop, Loyal Knight 
Joe Servies, Lecturing Knight 


D. €. Graham, Wallace W. Dreyer, J. Ray Mount 


CRAWFORDSVILLE LODGE NO. 483 


POT Co 
> m Eor Prom. 


|, SRR aaa 


B. P. OLE. 


Salutes The Crawfordsville Community 
On Its Celebration Of 


@ Youth Scholarship Contest 


@ Sponsor Boys For Summer Camp 


R WORTHWHILE ORGANIZATIONS 


GE OFFICERS 


Martin Shannon, Treasurer 
James Drake, Esquire 
Mike O’Kon, Inner Guard 
Courtney Webb, Tyler 
Allen B. Myers, Chaplain 


TRUSTEES 


— 


Friday, Sept. 24, 1965 ) 


Story Is First Prisoner 
Set Fire To Pioneer Jail 


After erection of the first 
Mentgomery County courthouse 
in Crawordsville the county 
commissioners decided to build 
a jail. 

It was done. 

Ang its first occupant burned 
it cown. 

Trey say he had help— at 
lezst, the individual believed to 
have acristed ja this arzon was 
puriched withcut benefit of any 
ación ja the court that a:ready 
wes ra hor well established. 

Accordirg to early historical 
accounts the story went this 
wey: 

P. S. Mcnnedy v rote that the 
couvy ‘wes for a tire meas- 
urably free from malefactors, 
ard there was but little use for 
prisons, but this blissful condi- 
tion cid rot last very long. 
With the influx of people the 
usual nur:ber of thieves and 
law-breakers of every grade 
began to make their appearance, 
and the practice of hiring 
guards to keep such of them as 
had been arrested from running 
away wes growing expensive, 
and the commissioners, at their 
February term in 1824, set 
about providing ‘a jail-house’ for 
the county.” 

The earliest commissioners 
were William Offield, the first 
known settler in this county, 
James Blevins and John McCul- 
lough, who began their service 


with organization of the county 
in 1823, and Henry Ristine, who 
began a term as commissioner 
in 1824. 

The first courthouse had been 
erected, 26x20 and two-story, of 
hewed 12-inch logs, on lot 113 cf 
the original town plat, on Main 

treet. The commissioners or- 
dered the jail to be built on 
“the northwest corner of the 
public square.” They specified 
the kind of dimensions of every 
churk of wood in that structure, 
the historian remarking on this 
indication of “how carefully the 
|public business was transacted 
by the plain and honest ser- 


vanis of the people in those | 


early times.” 

Their description included 
¡this as a generality: “The. jail- 
¡house to be 24 feet by 20 feet 
¡from out to out; the foundation 
to be laid with stone sunk 18 
[inches under ground, and to be 


|12 inches above the ground, and | 


to be 3 feet wide, on which there 
is to be built, with logs hewed 
12 inches square, double walls 
¡to be filled with peeled poles, 
not more than six inches thick.” 
| That's only part of the detail- 
¡ed description. 

The jail had two rooms, one 
for debtors—those unable or 
unwilling to meet their obliga- 
tions, and this room had the 
only door leading to the outside. 
From it a single door opened 


linto the felons’ room. Each 
| room had a single grated win- 
dow installed high. 

Abraham Griffith got the 
¡building job, receiving $243 or 
‘only $52 less than Eliakim Ash- 
ton drew for erecting the court- 
house. 

Now the first inmate was of 
the felon category, according to 
the historian—a man by name 
of Peter Smith, charged with 
stealing a silver watch. 

Smith was awaiting trial and 
had been incarcerated but a 
few days when a stor) broke 
out at night. The racket from 
this outburst of nature obscured 
what attention he might other- 
wise have attracted in burning 
the lock off the oaken door of 
his chamber. That took him 
into the debtors’ room, which 
was unoccupied, where he was 
reported to have filed the fast- 
enings from the door to the out- 
side. 

He left the jail house in 
flames. The fire aroused the 
sleeping citizenry but too late 
to save the building. And there 
went $243 of the public monies. 

There also went Peter, al- 
though evidently with no parti- 
cular haste to put any consider- 
able distance between himself 
and those who might be expec- 
ted to hunt for him. 

The townfolk surmised that 
Smith had to have had some 
assistance from a “scamp” 


Many People Should Remember This 


This was the Bert Davis grocery store on West Market Street, where the Kroger 
Store is now located. It hasn't been too many years ago that the building was torn 


down. 


200 
West 


Market 


continue to grow and serve all people. . . and 
that all business and industry will thrive. 


INDIANA MOTOR 
PARTS, INC. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 


SERVING A 
FINE COMMUNITY 


SINCE 1918 


100 YEARS IS A VERY 
OUTSTANDING RECORD 


WE OFFER OUR 
CONGRATULATIONS 


It is our sincere belief that our community will 


Corner Of 


| 
A 


Po A reese 
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Í| Wheel. For World's Efirs 


outside. The public eye of sus- 
picion fell in due time upon a 
character given the name only 
of Jack, described historically 
as “a worthless chicken-thief., 
who had long been a lazy pen- 
sioner upon the industrious 
little community.” j 
With commendable „patience 
in letting the law take its course 
(?) a group of townsmen “duly 
i disguised and armed,” gather- 
ed up Jack, took him down into 
a thicket-choked ravine Just 
northwest of Crawfordsville by 
a road that later led to the old 
Sperry bridge, and there striped 
and belabored him. After this 
hiding with “hickory gads” he 


mise to divest the community 

of his presence thenceforth. 
The ravine long was known 

as “Jack’s Hollow” after this 


episode. 
Sheriff S. D. Maxwell and a 
posse “soon” captured jail 


breaker Smith, who was chained | 
to an iron staple in the court-| 
house and kept under guard 
until his trial. Upon conviction 
he was sentenced to three years 
at hard labor in the penitentia- 
ry at Jeffersonville and presum- 
ably did not return to Crawfords- 
ville. 


Pioneers’ Son 
Distinquished 
In Brief Life 


Few if any Montgomery Coun- 
ty natives packed so much ac- 
complishment in such a_ short 
life span as one of the first, per- 
haps the first, white male child 
born in Crawfordsville. 

This was the oldest son of} 
John and Margaret Wilson. His} 
father served in 1823-27 as the 
first clerk of Montgomery Cir- 
cuit Court. 

James Wilson was born April 
9, 1825, and in 1842 was graduat- 
ed at 17 from Wabash College. 
He read law in the offices of 


< |Tilghman H. Howard and Hen- 
| iry S. Lane but had to wait until 


he was 21 before he could be ad- 
mitted to the bar. Shortly after- 


||ward the Mexican War began 


and young Wilson enlisted, re 


í | turning as an officer. - 
In his early years of law prac- | 


¡tice here the county bar was 
|described as unusually strong, 
¡but Wilson had powers of logic 
and eloquence that made him 
¡formidable as a trial lawyer. 
He left a reputation that en- 
dured for years after he was 
gone from the scene. 

A Republican and an abolition- | 
jist, Wilson entered the political | 
arena when nominated for con- 
gress, and he gave Daniel W: 
Vorhees, “the tall sycamore of 
the Wabash” and a distingu: -hed 
lawyer and orator, 2 decisive 
beating at the polls. He was re- ' 
ported to have held his own in 
congressional debate with pow 
erful voices there in the pre 
Civil War debates. 


and two years later was offered 
a third nomination, but with the 
remark that “I will ask no man 
to go where I will not go my- 
self” he declined and soon was 
in the army, again enlisting as 
a private. When Abraham Lin- 
coln became president he ap- 
pointed Wilson an officer, and 
¡he became post quartermaster 
¡for Indiana. When he was mus- 
tered out at the close of hostil: 
ties he was a colonel. 
Returning to law practice in 


: |Crawfordsville, he was not de- 
stined to remain long. President 


Andrew Johnson, for whose 


2 [policies he had declared sup. 
-4 |port rather than those of the 
f radicals in the party, named 


erwe y 


James Wilson 


him minister to Venezuela. 
There his legal skill was help- 
ful in drawing up a treaty ad- 
justing complicated claims in- 
| volving the two nations. 

| Wilson planned to return 
home and campaign again for 
congress, and his family al- 
ready had left Caracas while he 


f awaited his successor, when he 


was suddenly stricken ill and 
died in 1867 — only 42 years old. 
Two of his three children who 
grew beyond infancy became ¡ 
distinguished in government | 
service also. John L. Wilson of ' 
Seattle became a U.S. senator | 
from the state of Washington | 
and Henry Lane Wilson of 
Spokane became U.S. ambas- | 
sador to Mexico. | 


Ladoga Man Built Ferris 


Luther Rice of Ladoga built 
the huge ferris wheel that was | 


| ¡set up and operated at both 
¡ ¡Chicago and St. Louis World's : 


Fairs. After the latter exposi- ' 
tion the ferris wheel was sold : 
to a Chicago wrecking firm | 
which dynamited it for scrap 
metal. 


was allowed to depart on a pro-|+ 


Wilson was re-elected in 1858 § 


Ben Ristine At 
87 Reminisced 
At ‘94 Reunion 


At an old settlers’ reunion in 
Darlington in 1894 Ben T. Ris- 
tine — son of Crawfordsville's 
first inn-keeper and first town 
board president—was a speaker 


and did some reminiscing for | 


the gathering. 

The venerable raconteur from 
the county seat told of the 
first sales of oats here, in 1823. 
“The first court was held in a 
Cabin. The first trial was for 


stealing a cow; the man was 
sent to the penitentiary. The 
second place for holding court 
was in the hewed leg court- 
house. Court was in those days 
a great meeting place, and men 


¡and women came from far and 


near to see and hear ‘big law- 
yers’ talk.” 


This 87-year-old speaker had | 


kept a subscription school at 22, 
studying law from borrowed 
books and helping his father 


with the hotel business, entered | 
the dry goods business for sev- | 
en years, returned to the law ¡ 


and was admitted to the bar in 
1840, practiced continuously in 


|his home town and never 
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Circus Parade Along Main Street Many Years Ago 


5-B 


sought office but was nomin- 
ated by the Whigs to the con- 
vention to rewrite the state con- 
stitution and was beaten al- 
though he received all his par- 


ty's votes. He became a Re- 
publican when that party was 
formed in 1856. 

Talking to the old settlers at 
Darlington, he mused that “we 
were a feeble folk” back in 
1823. “Then there were few 
schoolhouses and fewer teach- 
ers,” Ristine recalled . Then he 
added. probably with a twinkle 
in his eye: 

“And the common people 
were not nearly so wise as Sol- 
omon.” 


D 


|County Had 5 Railroads, 
144 Track Miles In 1912 


Montgomery County in 1912 
had a total of just over 144 
miles of railroad track. The 
| Vandalia had over 32, the Mo- 
non almost 26, Big Four nearly 
24, the Clover Leaf nearly 16 
and Central Indiana more than 
| 21. Of these the Central Indiana 
|has disappeared. The Vandalia 
is the Pennsylvania now, the 
Big Four, the New York Cen- 
¡tral and the Clover Leaf the 
| Norfolk & Western. 


| Gorillas are the largest of 
Ithe manlike apes. 


ANAFAM IS PROUD TO HAVE PERFORMED OVER 


40 YEARS 


OF FEED SERVICE TO MONTGOMERY 


COUNTY 


RESIDENTS 


For over 40 years Anafam has produced for the farmers 
of this area, the finest feed and mineral mixtures avail- 
able anywhere. 


FULL LINE OF ANAFAM FEEDS & MINERAL MIXTURES 
CONCENTRATES AND PROTEIN FEEDS 


NEW BIG 10-44% HOG CONCENTRATE 
DINE-A-SWINE 44% TYLAN 
ANAFAMIX SUPER 40% HYGRO. 
ANAFAM 35% HOG SUPPLEMENT 
ANAFAMIX 15% SHOAT COMPLETE 


MINERAL MIXTURES 


ANAFAM 
ANAFAM 
ANAFAM 
ANAFAM 
ANAFAM 
ANAFAM 
ANAFAM 
ANAFAM 
ANAFAM 


MINERAL COMPOUND 
YEAST CULTURE MINERAL 
ALL STOCK MINERAL 
COMPLEX MINERAL 


SIMPLE MINERAL 

THREE STAR SHEEP PHENO. MIN. 
32% LAYING MASH 

18% CHICK START & GROW 
LAMB FATTENER COMPLETE 


DINE-A-PIG TYLAN 


DINE-A-PIG TYLAN & HYGROMIX 
DINE-A-PIG AUREO SP 250 
DINE-A-SOW COMPLETE FEED 
DINE-A-SOW COMPLETE WITH NF-180 
ANAFAM 32% CATTLE LOW PHENO. 
ANAFAM 32% CATTLE STILBOSOL 
ANAFAM 34% DAIRY CONCENTRATE 


We would like to take thisopportunity to reaffirm a 
pledge of continued good service . . the same service 
you have expected and received since 1924. 


Congratulations 


Crawfordsville 


MERICAN 
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This photograph was made on Milligan Street during the State 
Centennial of 1916. Mrs. Bina Sarver of 401 W. Pike St. remembers it 


: All Indiana Once Was Part 
: Of Largest County In U.S. 


| , Indiana was once a part of steps was the organization of 
the largest county in the United ' Knox County. As set up at this 


: : time, it was not far behind| f 
H plaies qns county was: known ‘Illinois County of Virginia in; £ 
‘ as Illinois and was then a pa ho 


size. It took in all of Indiana, 

of Virginia, as a result of con- | most of Illinois, a good ane of 

uest of the country by George | western Ohio, most of Michigan 

| Ete Clark in 1778 and 1779. | Gncluding all of the lake) and a 
$ Virginia had for some time |slice of Wisconsin. 

| + recognized all of Kentucky as| Just as Virginia has been 

| one of its counties and then re- [known as the mother of states, 


cognized everything north of ¡so has Knox County been known 
the Ohio that Clark captured, in | as mother of counties. 
| the same category. Of the original counties of the 
The territory embraced was old Northwest Territory only 
~ immense and far larger than | Knox survives today! 
any Virginia men then realized. | As time went on, it began to 
In 1783, Virginia ceded her be cut down, just as all the old- 
claims to all this to the U.S. ler onesjwere. Wayne County 
government and in 1787 civil (Michigan, primarily) was 
government was begun in the |formed in 1795 and this huge | 
Northwest Territory. It didn't ¡northern part was removed | 
amount to much for a long time. | from Knox. 

The organization of counties | The first county in present 
was begun, however, and among , Indiana that came out of moth- | 
those early ones was Knox. Iter Knox was Clark, in 1801. It 
pes named for Gen. Henry | occupied a large part of south- 

nox, then secretary of war, eastern Indiana (then still a| : 
and an honored veteran of the | territory). By 1809, the combin- C#ange, as it affected later Ind- 
Revolution. ation of Knox, Dearborn and (¡ana state. Enough people had 

Winthrop Sargent came to} Clark Counties looked almost | moved into the southern part to 
Vincennes to take military com- | like the present state of Indiana | organize several new counties 
mand in 1790 (under Gov. Arth- las it appears on the map. out of Knox (and Clark) and 
ur St. Clair) and one of his first! In 1810 came the first big there began a series of moves 


erate 


-Jainesiown, 


The Barnhill Undertaking Company 


Mrs. Doris Utterback of 302 Parke Ave., supplied this picture of the Barnhill 
Undertaking Co. 


Centennial Parade Of 1916 Was Much Bigger Than This 


well. “When they had the parad 
the kids up and had a float of our own.” 


Crawford Hotel 


This 1909 picture of the Crawford Hotel was provided by C. W. Johnson of 


| | marble from Central Australia, 


| ing ships. 


Gathering 


Me 


e,” she said, “we just got busy and fixed 


iPOD 


As ItAppeared In 1909 


whereby eventually, 92 counties | Gunpowder Plot 
came into being. f 
But everyone of them was a “Gunpowder Plot” was the 
one time a part of Knox Cour- ; name given, in England, to an 
ty. i; unsuccessful conspiracy for 
Today Vincennes is the coun- : blowing up King James I and 


ty seat, though it too was once : 
\far greater in name than a the parliament on Nov. 5, 1605. 


ANA | 


SICK AGAIN? ISe 


Come To Us For Your Every Need 


HEALTH AID COMPANY 


* HOSPITAL BEDS 


* Wheel Chairs (All Sizes) * Desert Air Lamps — 

e Walkers (For Asthma Patients) 

* Crutches (Adjustable) * Screens pu 

* Bed Rails * Regulators And Humidifiers 
* Hoyer Litt (For Oxygen) 

* Patient Helpers * Traction Equipment 

y * Puritrons 


Over Bed Tables 
Commodes 
Bedside fables 
* Belt Vibrator 

* Canes 

* Inhalators 


(Air Purifiers) 
Bed Wetting Alarms 
Oxygen (24 Hr. Service) 
Roll Away Beds 
Baby Beds 


HEARING AIDS 


ENT 


FREE TESTS 


FREE DELIVERY SERVICE REASONABLE RENTAL FEES 


STRONG 


CALL 


PLENTY OF EM 2-3418 


FREE PARKING 


AT Me 


FALTA AID UO. 


INDIANAPOLIS ROAD 136 EAST 


county seat town for it was the | ~~ 
capital of a vast “empire.” ` 

| Knox is now one of the two! 
| spots in Indiana where a glance | 
lat a detailed survey reveals | 
¡“township” lines going toward 

|non-cardinal points of the com- 
|pass. The area stands out on a | 
map like a sore thumb, and the | 
reason is that it was surveyed 
[under a completely different 
| system than the rest of Indiana, 
¡away back in the days when | 
¡this entire region was a part of 

¡the empire of France. | 


¡“Devil's Landmarks’ | 
| SYDNEY (AP) — A devil's 


about 10 tons in weight, is to be 
place in a commanding position 
in Oslo Harbor, visible to pass- 


Devil's marbles are round or 
oval rocks of colored granite. 
They are found in Central Au- 
stralia, which is the furthest 
point a Norwegian can reach 
from home. i ! 


CONGRATULATIONS! Crawfordsville 


. «+ famous for that 
Country-Fresh Flavor 


Q 


a 4 3» 
THE HOME OF “THE TREAT WITH THE CURL ON TOPI” © 


O 1961 Dairy Queen Notional Development Co. 


iS 


SOUTH 
WASHINGTON 
STREET | 
AT 
SOUTH 
BOULEVARD 


HOOSIER 
HUNDRED 


As Crawfordsville passes 
its 100-year crossroad, 
Public Service Indiana 
salutes a city on the move. 


We're glad we could 
lend a hand in powering 
the city to progress. 


And we wish for Crawferdsville 
the brightest future. 


PUBLIC 
SERVICE 
INDIANA 


Friday, Sept. 24, 1965 
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That's The Way They Did It Back In The Early Days 


This threshing operation was photographed near 
Alamo about 1912, according to Chester Harper of 606 


E. Market St. He provided the picture and said the | 
owner of the machinery was George Livengood. | 


Temperance Movement Reached Town 


In Ear. y 1830s, Lasted For Generations 


While it is difficult to believe,, This temperance movement 
an early historian of Montgo-| began in the East and moved 
mery County said the first set- | westward. It brought about in 
tlers “were nearly all addicted | 1831-32 the organization of the 
to the use of intoxicating li-} county's first temperance soc- 
quors.” i iety, the officers of which were 
True or not, it wasn't long|listed as John Gilliland presi- 
before there was a temperance | dent, Caleb Brown vice presi- 
movement. dent, Francis Miller secretary 
Rev. James Thomson, a/and Benjamin Spader, James 
young Presbyterian, arrived|C. Scott, B. F. Irvine, C. S. 
from eastern Indiana in the} Bryant and W. R. Winston man- 
summer of 1827 with not only; agers, The first group formed 
what the late Dr, Joseph Tuttle had 66 members, “This soc- 
described as “an unconquerable ,,iety,” the 1881 history records, 
desire ‘to fiund a college some-' ‘‘existed for nearly ten years 
where in the Wabash country” ” 
but with a disposition, by no 
means uncommon among minis- 
ters, to wean his fellowman 
from alcoholic beverages. 


much good, despite a hot and 
bitter opposition.” 

There was always “hot and 
bitter opposition.” But 


and undoubtedly «accomplished | 


| 


| 


there | 


flocks. Some tavern became 
more like Jodging and boarding 
places, and saloons took the 
place of what were called the 
“doggeries.”” Dismissal of 
some court actions brought 
against the latter were the sub- 
ject of an investigation in 1853. 

There was agitation for state- 
wide prohibition such as Maine 
had. Indiana passed a similar 
law in 1854, but it was declared 
unconstitutional. The new Re- 
publican party two years later 
had a platform plank favoring 
prohibition, but the Democrats 
won the election and left the is- 
sue up to be resolved locally. 
The newspapers, including The 
Journal, took note of the pro- 
blem. When a fire destroyed 


| 


Through his efforts, accord- 
ing to Peter S. Kennedy, “‘The 
subject of temperance began to 
be agitated.” In about 1830 “a 
debating society?” argued the 
subject publicly in a log school- 
house a few miles south of 
Crawfordsville. 

The discussions were popular. 
They continued night after night 
until they had to be brought in- | 
to town to the Methodist Church 
because the schoolhouse would- 
n't hold the crowds. Kennedy 
cited the “disputants on the 
side of temperance” as George 
W. Benefiel and Bartis Ewing 


all of a business block of town 
except for a grocery and two 
doggeries it was duly reported 
and without rejoicing over the 
escape of the liquor places. | 
But, as Dr. Gronert pointed out, | 
living monuments of the good the reporter “refrained from! 
that is done by such agitations. | any suggestion that some of the 
...There are few counties in| volunteer firemen might have; 
the state where the temperance | made heroic efforts in behalf 
cause is stronger than it is in| of the saloons.” 
Montgomery.” | With bipartisan policital sup- 
Violence that often accom-| port the citizens late in 1858 
panied the “Saturday night| petitioned and secured an ordin- | 
howling” at the drinking spots | ance requiring the closing of 
in the pioneer community | liquor stores as nuisances. It 
brought protests from church| was enforced for a time, too. 


was always the movement, an- 
other of which the historian 
wrote prevailed in the county 
in 1840, “and many drinking 
men who joined the Washing- 
tonians at that time are today ' 


and for the opposition as Am-| 
brose Armstrong and Capt. | 
Ben Hall. 


groups, and in an anti-liquor 


| stinence were obtained from the! pensaries by 


There was some raiding of 


campaign many pledges of ab-|saloons and other liquor dis- 


churchgoers a- 


Horse Drawn Streetcars 
And Wooden Indians. . 
Signs Of A Past Era. 


A SIGN OF PROGRESS 
IN CRAWFORDSVILLE IS 


THE LARGE NUMBER OF NEW 


HOMES BEING BUILT... 


“MOVE UP 
= TO QUALITY” 


LIVE IN A RANDOLPH HOME 


tinh BR 


Sen, 25-00" 


Rando 


LAUREL KENTNER, 


Sales Representative 


EM 2-1343 


BUILDERS AND DESIGNERS OF FINE 
QUALITY HOMES IN THE CRAWFORDSVILLE 
AREA FOR OVER 12 YEARS 


Iph Builders, INC. 


KENNETH RANDOLPH, |) 
Builder | 


roused to Carrie Nation wrath! 
—and they were fined for it— 
and when the Civil War came 
the issue was temporarily 
eclipsed. Afterward the local 
conflict was resumed, The sa- 
loons were blasted not only for 
liquor but for gambling. The) 
council, in December of 1865,1 
prohibited the latter by ordin- 
ance. But it went on. Dr, Gron-! 
ert wrote that the “most preva- 
lent offense in the period from 
1865 to 1914 was ‘drunkeness 


¡and disorderly conduct.’ ” 


Temperance peopie campaign 
for local option, meaning a dry 
city. A countywide drive was 
backed by churches and public 
school and college officials. In! 
1908 W. A. Moon as president 
and Peter Cowan treasurer 
headed a nonpartisan organiza- 
tion, with cooperating groups in 
the township, seeking a vote oni 


[th 


Otis Ste 


whether to continue the licens- 
ing of saloons. The county com- 
missioners provided for an elec- | 
tion March 23, 1909 and a vic-| 
tory by the anti-saloon voters 
brought about closing of these 
oases as soon as their licenses 
expired, The liquor. business | 
Moved outside of the city limits, 
e sheriff was ordered to go 
after gambling and public in- 
toxication, and court cases in- 
volving liquor increased until 
there came a petition for anoth- 
er ballot on the question. | 

It took place in 1911 in Craw- | 
fordsville, the drys winning but | 
not by much, The wets brought | 


| 


[about another vote two years | 
| later, 


with some county-city 
byplay, and the drys won again, 
this time by 1,384 to 1,195. And 


CRTR 


os 


Commodore Adair. 
Stephens of Rt. 1. 


phens At Age 14 


Pictured at the C. H. Adair Meat Market on East 
Market Street long ago are Otis Stephens (left) and 
The picture was provided by Mrs. 


while it didn't really solve the Strict Pilgrim Rules 
problem, tne vote kept the city | 
legally dry until repeal of the | When a Moslem nears Mecca, 
Trohibition Amendment in 1933.|he prays and washes, then 

“Social Clubs” began to ap-|dresses in two seamless wrap- 
pear, and in 1913 the city coun- {pers called “ihram.” Through- 
cil ordered the police to investi- | 9... the ceremonial period a pil-| 
gate them. Bootlegging “‘Blos- grim is enjioned to “avoid quar- 
somed” before national prohibi- , relinp, have no relations with 
tion. Repeal cut into it sharply | women, say nothing frivolous | 


but didn’t eradicate it. and. except for sacrifices, kill 


Manufactured Wedding 
Garments Here In 1831 | 


“Expectant grooms” in 1831 | 
could buy tailored - wedding | 
suits from the local manufac- 
turer, Ira Crane. He cut out 
the cloth for “all who had no 
female tailor at home.” 


— 


Dwight C. Spurgeon 


e LUBRICATION 
* OIL CHANGES 
e CAR WASHING 


Corner 
Washington & 
Market St. 


no plant or animal save only | 


the five nuisances: Crow, kite, 
rat, scorpion or biting dog.” 


| David's Shield 


The symbol for Judaism is 
the Magen-David which means, 
literally, “David's shield.” It 
is a mystic device formed by 
the intertwining of two equil- 
ateral triangles resulting in a 
six-pointed star. 


Giving Our Congratulations 
“ON YOUR 


100th ANNIVERSARY 


G. Dwight Spurgeon 


SPURGEON S 
CITGO SERVICE 


MOTOR TUNE-UP 


e WHEEL BALANCING 


BRAKE ADJUSTMENT 


We Also Give TOP VALUE STAMPS 
On The Above Services 


EM 2-9833 


Hours: 7 A.M. 
To 12 Midnight 


. . . Through the years times have changed, but 


Crawfordsville and Coca-Cola have kept “On Top 
Of The Times” together... 


still 
things Ag0 


beth 


RON LE MEER 


1903 


BOTTLED UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY BY: 


COCA-COLA BOTTLING CO., INC. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
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¡lroad Wreck Of 1923 


ania Ra 


Pennsyly 


de SRE, 
w Of Pennsy Accident 


iz de 


elas Vie 


f 1923 (Nevitt Also oe This Picture) 


Same Mishap With Pictures . . . 


— ae » A 


. » « Supplied By Mrs. Marie Martin 


Friday, Sept. 24, 1963 
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This picture was supplied by Mable Shanklin. It 
shows the Davis Brothers Livery Barn which was locat- 


ed across the street from where the First Baptist Church [Many years ago a party of pic- 
is today. Picture was made Feb. 27, 1898. 


County's Axe Murder Case Of 1836 Had 


Two Differing Historical Presentations 


of Montgo-: 
mery County have been wont in; 


History writers 


pursuit of their avocation to de- 
vote a modicum of time and 
space to a recounting of some 
of the criminal activity that 


has occurred in the years since | 
the jail's first prisoner set fire | 


to that two-room log building. 


some diffuculty between him 
and his wife, he threatened to! 
kill her, and secretly brought 
the axe into the cabin for the! 
purpose of executing his threat. 

“Not meeting with an oppor- | 
tunity to do the bloody deed just 
then, he lay down on the bed 


| and fell asleep, when his wife 


Murders are, of course, among | took the axe he had brought in 


the crimes that have been a 
part of the history of the people. 
And one killing in particular is 
cited here not so much for its 
gory features—and the stir it 
must have created—as for the 
differences in the historical 
treatment of it. 


The name involved is not used 


now—the man will be called Joe | 


for the purpose of killing her 
and split his head open at a 
single blow. 

“She then went to some of the 
neighbors and told them what 
she had done, A number of per- 
sons met at the cabin next day 
and buried the corpse, but no 
steps were taken toward having 
the murderess arrested, the 


| 
iations not only of background | 
and details of the slaying but 
also of the aftermath, to wit: 
“The pages of the first crim- 
inal docket of Montgomery 
county contain the facts con- 
cerning the first murder trial 
here. It is entitled ‘State of Ind- | 
iana against Mrs. Joe Blow,” 
in which the woman killed her | 
husband, in what was agreed 
upon by the jury as in self-de- | 
fense. | 
“Blow and wife had no chil-| 
dren and lived in a rude cabin 
home near the banks of Sugar 
Creek, in Brown township. The 
house had one room and the 
family was exceedingly poor and 
she was illiterate, but a well! 


Blow because his real name, al-| neighborhood, perhaps, feeling | meaning woman, while her hus- | 


though they are not related to | inclined to thank her for putting | band was a drunken good-for- | 


him at any distance, is spelled 
like that of several undeniably 
honorable, law-abiding citizens 
hereabouts. 

Of Joe Blow, then. the county 
history of 1881 has this to say: 

“In 1836 there occurred on 
Sugar Creek, at a point just be- 
low where Deer € Canine's mill 
now stands, a most singular 
murder. Joe Blow and his wife 
lived in a cabin on a high bluff 
overshadowing the creek, He 
was an outlaw, and owing to 


GREAT 
WEALTH 


is where 
you find 


ue 


the desperado out of the way. | 
“The grave of the murdered 


| man is yet to be seen near a 
| large beech-tree, with the words | beast, because it 


nothing, in whom no one of the 
settlers had any confidence, 
and shunned as they would a 
was known: 


and figures “Joe Blow, 1836,” | that he went home drunk and] 


cut in its bark. This grave is 
an object of interest to the 
many picnickers who every 


summer visit the wild and ro- 
mantic region near the mouth 
of Indian creek.” 

So Joe has been put to rest. 
But he is killed all over again 
in the history of 1913, with var- | 


abused and beat his innocent 
wife, times without number, He 
was a large-framed, ill-bred | 
Kentuckian, with no aim in life 
and treated his wife like a dumb 
brute, more than like a wife 
and companion.” 

Joe is here accused of being | 
no-good drunk, a wife-beater and | 


| 


Some find it in mines . . . some in precious stones . . . we 


have found great wealth in the TRUST and CONFIDENCE of 
in the satisfaction of being able to ren- | 
der a service most vital to economic growth. ; 


those we serve . . 


GEN LEW WALLACE sTuty 


S 


AGENT FOR 
NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES 


o Free Estimates 


% Local And Long Distance Moving 


© Modern Storage Facilities | 


e Expert Packing And Crating 


MERCHANTS | 


DELIVERY » 


Howard And Maxine Cook, 


Authorized Agents 


510 Sheridan Ave. 


b 


Crawfordsville, Indiana 


STORAG 


EM 2-1340 


Nights Call EM 2-3821 
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a Kentuckian, that’s for sure, 
but not an outlaw. And his wife 
it seems, did land in court, To 
continue with the account of 
the last hours of his life: 
“Upon going home from a 
protracted spree, one night, he 
told his wife that he was going 


i to kill her and set an axe by 


the door, but before he made 
his threat good, he fell asleep 
on the bed. She was worked up 
to the belief that he would wake 
up during the night and that she 
would then be killed. so she 
took the axe and went to his 
bedside and there fell the blow 
that went three inches into his 
skull.” 

It would appear that Mrs. 
Blow was now testifying under 
oath, 

“After this was accomplished, 
she mourned the ill deed until 
past midnight. when she went 
to a near neighbor and told the 
story of her murder and gave 
herself up to the hand of the 
law, not knowing her fate. She 
wanted to be free from the 
wretch who had repeadly told 
her he would kill her, and now 


Governor, Longed For Farm, 
Didn't Live To Go Home | 


A Montgomery Countian 
from the Shannondale commun- 
ity who was elected governor of 
Indiana in 1896 spoke as he 
pis: to return to his farm in 
[she was free from him, but not 
| the law. 


| “She was arrested and tried 


A ¡before Judge Naylor, that most 
: (fair-minded judge. 


who, with 
the jury knew much of the trials 
she had gone through with a 
brute in human form. After the 
Jury was out four hours she 
was acquitted and later in life 
remarried and made a good 
wife and helpful companion. 
She died many years ago. 
“The husband's body was 
| buried near the-house where he 
| lived and on a tree was cut the 
letters, ‘Joe Blow, 1836.’ Not 


nickers were here, and having 


heard the story of the long-ago ' 


tradedy, they unearthed the 
[remains and found the skull cut 
as stated above. Such are the 
¡facts concerning the first mur- 
der in Montgomery County.” 
| The Noggle's Hill shooting 
[has been set down as the first 
Ee occurring probably be- 
e county government was 
established in 1823, but this cer- 
tainly was one of the early mur- 
der cases, perhaps the first, in 
the court here. 


of 1957 Dr. Theodore Gronert 
has a couple of chapters on pro- 
¡blems of law and order—in pio- 
[neer days and later—and men- 
tions a few murders, but not 
¡this one. In discussing crime 
‘in general, he said it was point- 
jed out that Montgomery Coun- 
¡ty's record ‘‘was not too dark 
‘When compared with other 
Hoosier communities,” and he 
concluded thusly: 

“Not all the inhabitants were 
on the side of the angels, but at 
least they were making an at- 
temp to follow William Allen 
White's advice to the Kansans 
and ... were hopefully trying 
ne ee more corn and less 

e + ” 


eed 


In his “Sugar Creek Saga”: 


| 


Township. The retiring chief’ and became a successful exper- 
executive of the state became imenter in new farming methods 
suddenly ill and died in an Ind-! as well as a lecturer at insti- 
ianapolis hotel. He is buried in! tutes and Grange meetings over 
Oak Hill Cemetery. l the state. Mount was a stout 

The son of pioneers who'd) supporter of free gravel roads. 
come here in 1828 from Ken-;|A member of the early Horse 
one pent jorge Oe and zake tucky, Mount had enlisted at 19| Thief Detective group, he once 
hands with my neighbors.” | and served in the famous Wild- | served as president of its na- 

Gov. James A. Mount had just! er Brigade in the Civil War.|tional organization. In 1888 
attended a reception in his hon- Afterward he attended the| Mount, a Republican, was elec- 
or at the conclusion of his term) Presbyterian Academy in Leb-| ted to the state senate from a 
in office. ‘anon, met and married Kate A. | strongly Democratic senatorial 

He was destined not to see| Boyd, and began farming near | district, The party nominated 
his 500-acre farm south of Dar- Shannondale in 1867. him for governor in 1896 and he 
lington or his beautiful, then, He firmly believed in as mo- | was elected by some 20,000 
ultra-modern home in Franklin 'dern approach to’ agriculture! majority. 


1901: “I am tired of public life 


This is the way mother washed her clothes . , . but daughter 
turns washday into minutes . . . She puts the clothes in a wash- 
er, adds detergent . . . drops in money . . and chats with 
friends while the wash is being done . . . then she dries them 
quickly . . . and has the rest of the day or evening for other 


tasks, or relaxation . . . when she brings her clothes to... 


Corey's 


LAUNDRY — DRY CLEANING 


1004 DARLINGTON AVE. 
EM 2-9901 


Ut 
Tenax TOWN-> 
CLEANING 
CENTER 
315 W. MARKET 
EM 2-9818 
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THE CAR 


- 1966 FORD 


« OCTOBER 1st 


BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY TO SEE THE 
COMPLETE MODEL LINE OF 1966 FORDS 


PERRY LEWIS CO. 


118 WEST MARKET 


WE ARE HAPPY TO HAVE BEEN A PART OF THE 
GROWTH AND PROGRESS OF THE COMMUNITY 


YOUR CRAWFORDSVILLE AREA 


FORD DEALER FOR 39 YEARS 


FATHER 
DROVE A 


“AI MODEL $ 


HAS 


1941 FORD 
COUPE 


FOR YOU IS... 


INC. 


EM 2-4800 
CRAWFORDSVILLE 
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Interurban Personnel And Station Back In 1910 


INTERURBAÑ INTERURBA: > | 
| STATION STATION 


PERA A i 2 ee 


Mrs. Marie Martin of 702 W. Wabash Ave. provided Omer Glover, who was employed by the line. Glover is 
this picture of the old interurban station on Washington the man near center in white shirt. 
Street. Personnel shown include her father, the late 


Herb Edwards Ready To Make One Of 


His Milk Runs 


2 A 4 
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Fred Edwards, Centennial Headquarters chairman, He 
said this is a picture of his grandfather, Herb Edwards. 
The milkman was the father of Paul (Pinky) and Joe 


Edwards. Fred said the Edwards and Moore dairy pro- 


vided the first pasteurized milk in Crawfordsville. 


918 W. Main St. 


said his grandmother, Mrs. Ada Edwards, still lives at | 


CRAWFORDSVILLE 1865 - 1965 


LOGAL FINANCE 1922 - 1965 
We Are Proud To Have 
Been A Part Of This 
Fine City For 43 Years 


The Local Finance office opened November, 1922, under the managership of 
Homer O. Stone: In May, 1933, Lee K. Shanks was named manager upon Mr. 
Stone’s appointment to Supervisor of the Small Loan Division of The Department of 
Financial Institutions of the State of Indiana. In November of 1935, Norman C. 
McCallum assumed managership and served in that capacity until his recent 


death at which time Allen F. Harmon was appointed manager. 


THE POLICY THAT HAS GUIDED OUR COMPANY 
OVER THE YEARS IS SIMPLY TO PROMOTE THRIFT 
AND TO PROVIDE OUR CUSTOMERS AND COMMUN- 
[TY WITH THE BEST OF SERVICE. WE BELIEVE THIS 
POLICY HAS HELPED US TO BE A GOOD NEIGHBOR 
AND A GOOD CITIZEN. 


ALLEN “OK” HARMON, 
MANAGER 


SSS 


My friends call me “OK” be- 
cause I’m the guy who says OK 
to requests for cash at Local 
Finance. Itis a pleasure to 
provide the BEST cash loan 
service in the community . , . 
and when I’m saying “OK”, I’m 
doing my job well, 


EM 2-4904 


Locat Finance 


216 EAST MAIN 


When you need money for bills . 
or for an emergency . . . or for 
other worthy purposes . . . let me 


say OK to your request for cash. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE 


ne DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOC. ue 


Commercial Producers and Distributors Of: 
DeKalb Seed Corn, DeKalb Chix, DeKalb Hybrid 


Sorghum and DeKalb Cotton. 


DeKalb Agricultural Association, Inc., began as a business subsidiary of one of the 
first county Farm Bureau organizations. The ‘DeKalb County Soil Improvement As- 
sociation,” as it was called then, officially opened its office on June 1, 1912. 

Legume seeds, open pollinated corn and lime, for the improvement of soil fertility, 
were the chief concerns of the new organization. The financing of lime and seeds be- 
came burdensome to individual members so in June, 1917, the ‘DeKalb County Agri- 
cultural Association was formed. It was soon incorporated. Its function was to 
conduct the business affairs of the DeKalb County Soil Improvement Association. 
Later changes led to its complete separation from the DeKalb County Farm Bureau 
and its adoption of the name “DeKalb Agricultural Association, Inc.” 
Along with the lime and legume seed business, seed corn was a major item with the | 
Association. Gunn's Western Plowman was the chief variety, but there was demand 
for both earlier and a later corn. When we learned of the new hybrid corn idea we 


immediately set out to develop it. The rest is past history. Years of research and 
development have gone. into the many varieties of hybrids suited for our ever en- 


larging “corn belt.” 


Since 1949, DeKalb-has been proud to grow and prosper with Crawfordsvillesand 


Montgomery County. 
We now have 20 full time employees and over 1000 seasonal employees to pro- 


perly develop and Harvest over 5,000 acres of hybrid seed vcorn. 


From This 


The first American eorn grower. Slow, tedious planting with dead fish for 
fertilizer is a far cry from the modern methods used today. 


... To This 


Today the modern farmer does everything on one trip across his plowed field, 


Fertilizes, plants, controls weeds and controls insects. 


Chances are good he | 
will not return to this field until harvest. | 


The illustrations above demonstrate that farming has progressed a long way since 
the first American struggled a meager living trom the soil, 

Modern machinery, new hybrids, fertilization, crop rotation, irrigation and many other 
advanced methods contribute today to record yields for the farmer and abundant 


food or today’s every growing population. 


We are proud to have been a part of this “Agricultural Pioneering.” 


1101 Darlington Ave. Crawfordsville, Ind 
——— DEALERS IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY — — 


Dan Hughes, Darlington Rd. Crawfordsville EM 2-7579 Whitesville Elevator, Whitesville EM 2-3689 
John Geeenburg, Waveland Alva Winger, R. 6, Crawfordsville 339-4218 Linden 
Layne & Myers, New Market 75 Henry W. Wood, R.'2, Waynetown AD 4.2537 


Homer Light, R. 2. Ladoga WH 2-2643 
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South Washington Street In 1906 
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That's How The Ramsey Hotel Looked At Corner Of Market And Green 


oe 


This picture was provided by Clio Swarat of 16 Park Forest. It shows South 
Washington Street at Main Street in 1906. 


i | Before it became the Ramsey Hotel, this building was owned by tablished as the Ramsey, residents sometimes referred to it as the Nutt 
z William Nutt and was called Nutt's Hotel. Later, after it had been es- house. 
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YOUR GUARANTEE 


OF QUALITY ON ITS 


100m ANNIVERSARY 


We are proud of your growth and progress in the past century and con- x 
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Mrs. Marie Martin of 702 W. Wabash Ave. provided this picture of the ticket 
office of the interurban line. Her father, Omer Glover, worked for the line and is the 
man in background. 
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Congratulations 
TO 


CRAWFORDSVILLE 
AND 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
ON THEIR 


100th Anniversary 
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fident you-will become even greater in the future. When a community 
or business is founded upon sound principles, guided by experienced 
leaders and dedicated to public service, it is bound to prosper. 


We of AGP believe our own progress during the past quarter of a cen- 


Ve 


tury of business in Crawfordsville has stemmed from our policy of do- 
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ing everything possible to bring top quality foods to consumers at the 


Jr te 


lowest possible prices. In Crawfordsville, as in all communities where 
we operate food stores, we still follow the principles established in 


1859 by our founder, George Huntington Hartford. These principles, 
which have enabled us to become the nation's foremost food dis- 


ny eG by A vival ly, ein lei ty: 


E tributor, are: 
se ES APY 
s A 38 | a 
5 ae MEE | = l. Toal do what is fair, si i i 
y e A . A . To always do what is fair, sincere and in the best in- 
¡ee The Shell Oil Company G A 

P 25.0 à terest of our customers: 


Manufacturers And Retailers Of 
High Quality Petroleum Products 


SHELL OIL PRODUCTS 


Automotive And Industrial 
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2. To strive to give people more and better food for 
their money. 


3. To guarantee satisfaction. 
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The people of Crawfordsville have reason to be proud of their heritage 
and look to the future with confidence. 
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Lh Os Today, AGP looks to Crawfordsville’s second century of progress and 3 
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“Where To Buy Them” 


BOOTS BROS. OIL CO. 


1204 E. MAIN DISTRIBUTORS EM 2-1504 


AP FOOD STORES 


CALL $ AND H HEATING CO. 
95 New Market Indiana 10 R 41 


OHANNES GUTENBERGS invention of printing from 
movable type in 1446 signaled the birth of the 
printing craft as we know it today. 

Although he produced other printing, the first 
major book to come from Gutenberg’s shop was 
his famous “42-line Bible”, completed in 1455. 
Since that time, religious printing has continued 
to account for a significant portion of the work of 
the industry. 

In those early days of printing, Gutenberg and 
twelve men worked more than three years to pro- 
duce only 185 copies of the Bible. 

Now, many times that number of Bibles are 
turned out every day on high-speed printing and 
binding equipment. 

The Donnelley plant at Crawfordsville, as did 
Gutenberg, does a variety of commercial print- 
ing, but we are pleased that in the Gutenberg 
tradition, a considerable share of our work con- 


sists of Bibles and other religious printing. 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS 


R.R. Donnelley & Sons Company 


Crawfordsville, Indiana 


Crawfordsville’s first post of- 

fice was established March 7, 

1823, and there was no free de- 

i livery. Residents called for 

their mail, and those living at 

any distance didn't get around 
to this with any frequency. 


i John Wilson, who also was 
clerk of the first Montgomery 
Circuit Court, kept the post of- 
fice at his log cabin home. He 
was postmaster until April 27, 
1827, when Maj. Isaac C. El- 
ston, who ran the first tavern 
(hotel) in the settlement, suc- 
ceeded him. 
Maj. Elston served for more 
| than 12 years as postmaster, 
f and an example of the way in 
| which unclaimed letters piled 
| up at the office because peo- 
ple didn't get to town often ap- 
| pears in an announcement by 
him in the first issue of the 
county's first newspaper, The 
: Crawfordsville Record of Oct. 
18, 1831: 
“A List of Letters” it was 
i headed. Remaining in the Post 
Office at Crawfordsville, qr. 
ending Oct. 1, & if not taken 
out within 3 months will be 
sent to the General Post Office 
as dead letters.” 


There followed in alphabetical 
order 122 names. The town in 
i 1830 had 422 residents. 
Another such listing of un- 
§ claimed mail contained more 
than 200 names. ‘By no means 
all were unknown to early re- 
corded histories of the commu- 
j nity. 
Mail in those days traveled 
by steam ‘boat, canal, stage 
coach, pack horse and some- 
times by long distances on foot. 
The early railroads hadn't 
reached the West. In the 1830s 
mail arrived here twice a week 
if the stage from Indianapolis 
‘ got through (Getting through on 

the early roads was a propo- 
i sition varying only in its de- 

gree of difficulty). The same 
4 stage carried the outgoing mail. 
4 Letters of the pioneer days 
Ñ usually were written on the in- 
; ner side of the envelope to 
save weight. Rates were high 
and rates determined by weight 
and mileage. A letter from 


erally carried a 25-cent stamp, 


ed a 50-cent stamp. 


Letter writers used. every 
| available ` space and wrote 
i across the length and breadth 


of the envelopes. A story about 


the early mails in the 1931 cen- | 


| ] tennial of journalism edition of 
The Journal - Review said, 


bash collection give eloquent 
testimony to the frugality of 
the writers by this process of 
criss-crossed writing. It worked 
a real hardship on the 20th cen- 
tury historian . . .but it saved 
the sender twenty-five cents.” 

Early correspondence was 
much more informative than 
now because the mails repre- 
sented one of the few means of 
communication — there were 
no telegraph or telephone lines 


oneers .A letter of Nov. 27 
1835, from Mary Hovey, wife of 
Prof. Edmund O. Hovey of the 
college, to Rev. Charles White 
in New York, concludes: “My 


* Insulation 
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New York or New England gen- | 


+p nS nemetimessitssbulicerequir-)}: 


“Numerous letters in the Wa- | 


and few newspapers for the pi- | 
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[sheet is full and I have scarce- 
Hy begun my letter.” 

_ The county history published 
in 1913 tells of “the beautiful 
new Federal building erected 


in 1906, "and locates its im- | 


mediate. predecessor on the 
nearby gite of the Ben Hur 
Building at the southwest cor- 
ner of Main and Water Streets. 
Nearly a half - century ago 
the post office here did $40,238.02 
in business and had 10 rural 
free delivery routes in opera- 
tion. “The first routes were es- 
tablished many years ago,” the 
[historian related, and the first 
¡carrier was Francis Clements 
¡of Rt. Crawfordsville became 
la free delivery office, with four 
carriers, on Jan. 1, 1889. The 
parcel post system was set up 
¿Jan. 1, 1913. 

Recollections of Kenelm Wil- 
liams, retired near Bradenton, 
Fla., give a picture of the ear- 
ly rural free delivery route and 
how it was operated. 


Crawfordsville was one of the 
‘first post offices from which 
‘the mail was hauled to rural 
‘residents. The nation’s first was 
at Charles Town, W. Va., where 
¡the government (the postmas- 
ter general than was William 


L. Wilson) started the experi- | 


ment Oct. 1, 1896. Wilson, a 
‘West Virginian, had been a 
member of the 12th Virginia 
Cavalry in the Civil War, then 
a college professor of ancient 
languages and for 12 years a 
‘congressman, At Charles Town, 
site of the trial and hanging of 
‘John Brown, has a marker 
commemorating the establish- 
ment of the “first rural free 
¡delivery in America.” 

In Crawfordsville, Williams' 
experiences as a rural mail 
carrier began 53 years ago 
¡when he was a substitute car- 
rier at the age of 17. Age 18 
¡was the minimum for a regu- 
lar carrier, and within a fort- 
¿night of his birthday young Wil- 
liams became a regular. A 
buggy he used was purchased 
in 1912 from Harrington Mfg. 


Co., of Galesburg, Ill., at a cost 
of from $68 to $78. This didn't 
include the small buggy stove. 

This was one of the best mail 
buggies made at that time. Dur- 
ing this time they were painted 
white. When in need of being 


repainted, they were to be paint- ' 
ed red. This was not success- — 
¡ful, however, as the red paint ; 
‘faded very badly, especially on | 
‘the coast because of salty sea | 
iair. This particular buggy was | 

‘never painted red because, in | 
¡the meantime, the Post Office | 


| Department changed the official 
color to green. 


| horse had 78 deliveries of Route 
10, which was located South- 
west of Crawfordsville. 
¡horse was a very 


| newspapers or a book. 


At noon, he often stopped at 


the home of a certain young 
lady to feed his horse and eat 


lunch. She must have served : 


good lunches and mountains of 
homemade ice cream because 
she eventually became Mrs. 
| Williams. 


Springtime brought 


| problems for the rural mail car- horse a rest and rent an un- the little mail buggy was re-¡ Department. 


lier, Of the 26 miles of Route | familiar one from the livery tired to the barn as Williams | 


10, most were very poor grav-! 
¡el, and six or eight miles were | 


Williams and his big old bay | 


The + 
important | 
part of the team since it knew | 
all the stops on the route and | 
| wouldn't fail to stop if the car- | 
‘rier got too engrossed in the © 


Gi a 


many} it became necessary to give his progress and in the fall of 1917; 44 years with the Post Office, merchandise in this place. 


stable, 


One particular 


y 
From A Newspaper Clipping 


An ote rural mail 


old dirt roads. Spring rains of the 10 horses harnessed to 
their trim little buggies sudden- 


turned them into mud, thus | 


| making some of them complete- | 


liams had to unharness his 
horse and ride to make some 


|turn to his buggy. 

Wintertime brought much the 
same in the way of problems. 
Though a small piece of coal | 
or a couple of corn cobs in the ' 
¡tiny stove kept him warm| 
| (Some carriers even sawed a| 
¡small piece off the ends of a 
rail fence from time to time to 
keep the fire going), he was 
l often unable to deliver mail on 
heavily drifted roads, Thus the 
| old saying about the Post Of- 
fice Department making deliv- | 
| eries in spite or rain, snow, etc. 
| was not quite true in the early 
1900s. 

As Williams left the Post Of; 
fice shortly after 9 a.m. he was 
¡never quite sure what the day 
|. would bring. Many days he had 
grave doubts that he and his| 


again at 5 p.m, Runaways were | 


ly became frightened at the 


‘tered over 


ly impassable. Many times Wil- | Sund of one buggy scraping 


the next one and bolted in all 
: a ii. directions, What a terrible din 
of his deliveries and then re-| as 36 steel rimmed wheels clat- 


the bricks down 


Main Street! 


The driver never knew just 
what might frighten each horse. 


One day a livery stable horse 
which Mr. Williams was using 


i got its tail over the lines and 
he had a runaway on his hands 


He knew there was a washout 
ahead and try as he might he 


couldn't stop the horse in time, 
so he leaped to safety. 


Amazingly, the horse and bug- 


gy went thundering through 


scant inches from sudden dis- 


aster, After walking about 


a 


mile, Williams found the horse 
still hitched to the mail bug- 
gy and the erstwhile runaway 
was peacefully eating grass at 
the side of the road as though 


The 


mail 


¡horse would be safely home|nothing had happened. 
delivery 
quite common, especially when ¡rolled along with the wheels ol y 


Dress Up 


| 
| 


neh 


was made many years ago. 


GROWING... 


B&D LUMBER CO 


` Helping the Crawfordsville Area 


$ ON ORS ES 


The Town, A Parade 


Is Coming 


Crawfordsville looks like it was all dressed up for a parade when this picture 


Grow Since 1949 


* Wallboard 
° Plywood 


PARKING 


B&DLUMBERCO., INC. 


* Ceiling Tile 
* Hardware Supplies 
* Storm Windows And Doors 


“if You Want Lumber, Call This Number” 
E | EM 2.6940 


Indianapolis Road 


Complete Line Of Building Material 


DELIVERY 


SERVICE 


* Plaster Board 


* Paint 


0 


$ 


\ 


service 


| 


Pioneer Mails Infrequent, Pos 


- Carried By Boat, 
-< Stage, Horseback 


The pioneer rural 


pine eae 
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Jacob P. Dunn once set out 
upon a quest—a search to find 
the oldest existing letter writ- 
ten in Indiana. Perhaps there 
is an older one but printed be- 
low is the one he came up with. 
It was written at Vincennes, by 
its founder, on March 7, 1733, 
and the translation from the or- 
iginal French follows: 


March 7, 1773. 
Monsieur— 

To make reply to the honor of 
yours, I will commence by in- 
forming you that the Oaubache 
nation is composed of five tribes 
=} | which include four villages of 

3, | which the least is of sixty men 
bearing arms, and in all, about 
six or seven hundred men, 
whom it will be necessary, for 
the good of the service, to gath- 
er together and remove from 
proximity to the English. 

It has been impossible for me 
to bring together all these tribes 
because I have always lacked 


The fort which I have had 


carriers , 


chugged down to the post of-| received $200 a year for their | delivery system extended to 82 


tage High 
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Letter From Old Explorer 
Told Of Frontier Problems 


i built is four hundred leagues up 
| the Oaubache, above the rivers 
iby which the English will be 
able to descend and open trade 
with these tribes. 

The place is well fitted for the 
location of a large establish- 
ment, which I would have made 
if I had had the troops. > 

In regard to the trade whic 
can be had, it is in furs. It is 
| possible to send out from this 
| post every year about thirty 
| thousand skins, a 
| That, Monsieur, is all the 

trade that can be secured for 
the present. 

There has never been so great 
need of troops at this place as 
at the present. The Indians, 
Illinois as well as Miamis a 
others, are more insolent than 
they have ever been, and that 
since the Foxes have been over 
thrown. > 

The little experience 1 have 
acquired in the Twenty (7) 
years I have been with thent, 
makes me fear some bad re 
turn from these nations, espec: 
ially mine, which sees an estab- 
lishment that I have begun and 


morning, nine | fice in his new Model T. It is| work. In 1897 they were raised! routes out of 43 offices in 29 which there has appeared no 


doubtful that the Ford ever|to $300, but the upward trend | states. Carroll County, Mary-/| desire to continue in the pas 


learned the stops as well as required until 


Williams’ old bay horse. 


Williams retired in 1955 after of its operations the rural free of 1899. 


1920 to aca was the first to be com- 
$1,800. In the first nine months 


pletely serviced, in December 


¡three years. > 
The only thing that can come 


| (Continued on Page 14B) 


IT MAY SOUND 
"OLD FASHIONED" 


GÈ 


PAUL L. MASON, 
PRESIDENT 


- WILSON VAUGHT, 
MANAGER 
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PEERLESS FURNACES 
Gas, Oil, Electric Or Coal 

PEERLESS AIR CONDITIONING 


Residential And Commercial 


AWNINGS—Danville Tent & Awning Co., Representative 


Aluminum, Canyas 
MID-STATES FENCE AND POSTS—LIFETIME GATES 
COAL AND FUEL OIL | . 


For the past sixteen years this company has de- 


veloped and maintained a business of highest re- 


putation. 


Citizens Coal & Supply was built and 


is based on honesty and friendly service to the 


customer. 


Mr. Vaught, our manager, has spent his life in 


heating and ventilating engineering. This pre- 


pares us for all jobs. 


There are none too large 


or too small to have our full attention. 
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- FREE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING SERVICES — 


CITIZENS 


North End Of Green St. 


` 


Member Fuel Men's Credit Association 


COAL AND 
SUPPLY CO. 


Dial EM 2-3440 
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Letter From 


(Continued From Page 13B) 


in the meantime, Monsieur, is 
the loss to us of all the tribes, 
both of the lakes and of other 
places. | 

You have done me the honor 
to ask me to send you a state- 
ment of the works finished and 
to be constructed. There is on- 
ly a fort and two houses in it, 


and there should at once bef 
built a guard room with bar- | 


racks for lodging the soldiers. 

It is not possible to remain in 
this place with so few troops. | 
It will need thirty men with an 
officer. 

I am more embarrassed than 
ever in this place by the war! 
with the Chicasaws, who -have f 
come here twice since. spring. | 
It is only twelve days since the’ 
last party brought in three per- 
sons, and it is the French who 
have put the tomahawk in their 
hands. 

I am obliged to be at expense | 
continually. I hope of your kind- 
ness that you will give special 
attention to this place and to the 
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They Hadn't Heard About 


AAA ees 


FE 


McDaniel Yet 


This picture of an old transfer company here was provided by William C. Toney 
of 214 E. Pike St. He said it dates back to about 1890. 


vell or met a or te itie Old Settlers Told True Snake Stories; 
They Killed Reptiles By Hundreds Here 


garrison that I have. 

Tt is a favor expected of you, 
by him who has the honor to be} 
with profound respect, Mon- 
sieur, | 

Your very humble and very | 
obedient servant, 

Vincennes. ' 

Vincennes mentioned his fort | 
as being 400 leagues up the Wa- 
bash. A French league was al- 
most three miles so the dis- 
tance seems very great but part 
of the explanation is that at this 
time the Ohio from its mouth. up 
was considered by the French 
to be the Wabash River. 

The Sieur de Vincennes also 
mentioned the Chicasaws (from 
down in the Tennessee regions). 
He later was captured and tor- 
tured to death at their hands. 


{ 


Firehouse Gong Gone 
LOUISVILLE (AP) — The old 


Snakes infested the county in| with a suitable club commenced | count probably needed editing. | jag on. 
¡He declared that he encoun- 
| tered one rattler — it got away 


the pioneer days. As the land|to poke the reptiles from out a 
became well settled the reptiles | hollow tree (their home) and as 
became, as one man remarked, | fast as they came out he killed ' 
“beautifully less.” | them until he had killed twenty- | 
But for a while they gave rise | four, . . 
to nearly as many tall tales as| “In the same locality a man; 
the fish. named Hall came upon a mon- 
Sanford Cox, the traveling | ster rattler and killed it, where- 
schoolmaster of the early days upon he discovered that it had 
of settlement in the Wabash Val- | thirty-two rattles and a button, 


ley, mentions the snakes — both | thus showing that he had killed | 
poisonous and non-poisonous — a snake that was upwards of, 


as being so numerous in the thirty-two years old, the most 
1820s as to keep the inhabitants | aged of any captured within the 
wary and hopping. There could | state.” 

be but one answer to the prob-! Another tale 
were 


s!nughter followed. led out the “pioneers like their 


£ ; came out of: 
lem in some sections: their dens | Wayne Township, where histor- | 
hunted and wholesale jan Dr, Theodore Gronert point- | 


A story in the 1913 history of | contemporaries had adventures | 


— that was of the diameter of 
a stovepipe.” 

They aren't numerous any 
ous snake reported. But they 


d aren't entirely gone, Only this 
month a 10-year-old gir] walk- 


' | ing along a trail in Turkey Run. 
| State Park in neighboring Parke 
= | County was bitten three times 


by a copperhead. She was 
| brought to Culver Hospital and 
.; serum supplied by park head- 
quarters given her. 


| Postmaster Charles Fay and his 
companion, Walter Runyan, 


And less than 10 years ago a 
Montgomery County farmer, 
¡while plowing a pasture field 
northwest of Linden, never be- 


[of so-called prairie rattlers, 
I most of them less than three 
feet long but all plenty danger- 
ous. 


Cat Loves Brake Fluid 


MIAMI, Fla. (AP)—Peter the 
cat is hooked on brake fluid. 

His owner, Mrs. Victor Piaz- 
za, says Peter makes daily vis- 
its to a nearly brake shop to 
lick the fluid off the tires of 
cars in for repairs. 

Sometimes, admits Mrs. Piaz- 
| Za, Peter gets a pretty good 
But as soon as he 
sleeps it off, it's back to the 
brake shop for more. 


more, and seldom is a poison- : 


On the same day Waynetown | 


fore cultivated, killed hundreds | 


“ | killed another copperhead north. | 
¡east of their home town. 


recognized. 


Even The Dog Was Enthused About lt 


Friday, Sept. 24, 1965 


Even back in 1909 when this picture was made the importance of fertilizer was 


Mills Cemetery 
¡Gone Since 1894 


Crawfordsville has two old 
cemeteries, the City on the hill 
on Covington Street overlooking 
Lafayette Avenue and the IOOF 
overlooking Southt Grant Ave- 


In neither | bash College campus. They will 
has any burial occurred in| also recall the removal of the 
years, bodies to other cemeteries 

But the city had another that | which have been maintained. 
has completely disappeared and| A county history refers to the 
has been replaced by resi-|old cemetery as having “twen- 
dences. ty-two bodies exhumed in 1894, 

Older residents will recall the | as being certainly identified, 
old Mills Cemetery which was | and one hundred and seventy- 
once just northwest of the Wa- | four ‘unknown’ bodies. 


nue at Locust Hill. 


McDANIEL FREIGHT LINES, INC. 


Looks Back On 38 
Years Of Progress 


firehouse gong has vanished in the county refers to Brown'ir forest and field. One story 


Louisville. 


The bells were rigged outside | dom church. . .ab 
the days of ¡an early day, existed a great 
¡snake den. These were mostly 


of stations in 
horse drawn firewagons to warn 
passerbys the rigs were about 
to dash out. 

Horns later supplanted the 
bells and Maj. Robert O. Cat- 
lett, the department's property 
officer, now has ordered the re- 
maining relics dismantled. 


The Demand For 


Comfort And 

Convenience . 
Together With 
Our Ability To 
Supply It At A 


Reasonable Cost 


. . . and Last 
Not Least, 


Air Conditioning 


| Township: “North from Free- 
.about a mile, in 


has to do with a snake hunt in 
which inhabitants of the west- 
ern section of the township 
joined with Fountain Count y 


of- the rattlesnake order. So neighbors. It was reported to 

many they numbered that peo- Eastern papers, and ‘Niles’ 

ple dreaded and shunned the lo- | Register’ declared that over 800 

cation. 2 | rattlesnakes were accounted 
“Once a man was passing by | for. 

the spot when he ran across this | 

dcn and at once arming himself of line, but one pioneer’s ac- 


sand 
then 
came 


But 


. » . Has Followed Us Throughout All These 
Years Of Our Growth In Montgomery County 


We Are 


Proud Of Our Community 


And Happy To Assist In The 
Centennial Celebration. 


WWE ARE a 
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Piumbing Co. 


106 E. Market EM 2-6840 
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“This mortality rate is not out 


From a one-truck operation in 1927 . . 


A 


Leona 


toa fleet of 62 tractors, 104 trailers and 25 pick-units today. This photograph shows the 
modern tractor and trailer, part of our fleet, which transports over one million pounds of 
freight daily. Pictured next to our modern tractor-trailer is an exact replica of the first truck 
used by our freight line, a 1922 Reo. Times sure change things. 


Motor transportation has spurred the development of this entire area and 


has made possible for people everywhere to enjoy the comforts and con- 
veniences never dreamed of before. We are a task force on wheels designed 
. . ready to deliver goods that are so very necessary for 


for progress . 
everyday living. 


We are proud of the success we have had in fulfilling these needs for the 


community in the past, and will continue to serve with the same thoughtful 


consideration in the future. 


UNION FEDERAL SAVIN 


AN 


é 


We Are Proud To Have Had A Leading Role 
For Over 52 Years In Making Crawfordsville 
A Community Of Home Owners . . . 


LOAN AS 


jE 


We are fortunate to be located in a growing community. The proven principles of the past - sound 
management, and friendly, courteous service—shall continue to guide our policies in the years ahead 
as we strive to improve and broaden the scope of our service to the community. 


"SAVE WHERE SAVINGS PAY" 


Use These Many Convenient Financial Services . . . 


* Mortgage Loans i ” Home Improvement Loans 
Savings Accounts ” Christmas Clubs 
Drive-Up Windows * Five Savings Teller Stations 
Vacation Clubs * Home Buyer's Center 
Community Room ” Customer Lounge 


Payroll Loans Payroll Savings 


L 


LOAN ASSOCIATION | 
221 E, Main St. 


Moo 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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OFFICERS 


Louis M. Hershberger, 
President and Manager 


Joseph E. Timmons, 
Secretary 


Celista Belle Ames, 
Treasurer 


Selwyn F. Husted, 
Attorney 


DIRECTORS 


John H. Binford, 
Chairman 
Louis M. Hershberger 
Orus G. Grenzebach 
Olof Lofstrand 
Lester B. Sommer 
Herman Davis 
Selwyn F. Husted 
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Gospel Preached Here 144 Years Ago 


Earliest Church First Baptist Long Ago 


Building 


A Presbyterian missionary, 
Rev. Charles Beatty, is record- 
ed as preaching the first ser- 
mon in Montgomery County. He 
couldn't have had a large audi- 
ence, for he visited this settle- 
ment in the summer of 1821— 
just a few months after the ar- 
rival of William Offield, the 
man recognized as being the 
first white settler. 

A Primitive Baptist group was 
formed here in 1822 and in an- 
other year erected the first 
cburch building — on a lot do- 
na'ed by Maj. Ambrose Whit- 
lock on North Washington Street 
overlooking Sugar Creek, the 
site reported in the 1881 coun- 
ty history to have long since 
disappeared and in the 1913 his- 
tory to have washed down into 
the gullies of the creek bank. 
Both histories say it was a brick 
structure. If so, this 24x30 foot 
building on Lot 100, was unique 
in the town’s architecture of 
1823. This building was turned 
over to other pioneer congrega- 


tions until they could erect their church did not obtain a start in | 


own houses of worship. 
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Shared 


by the Negro race in the Wa- 
bash Valley, received early en- 
couragement from abolitionist 
and Underground Railroad oper- 
ator John A. Speed. A log 
church was built in 1847 on the 
site of the present building on 
¡North Street. Maria Patterson, 
a charter member, was one of 
the church’s most active sup- 
porters. 

St. John’s Episcopal Church 
was organized in 1836 as a mM 
sionary station, and its first ed- 
ifice was built in 1837 at Mar- 
ket and Water Streets.. In 1873 
this frame building was moved 
to the east side of South Green 
¡Street between Pike Street and 
‘Wabash Avenue. Missionary rec- 
tors served it. The congrega- 
tion, -never large but loyal, pre- 
served the church and the orig- 
inal building — now the oldest 
in the city. 

Although there were Roman 
¡Catholic missions in the Old 
‘Northwest before it was called 
¡the Northwest Territory, the 


| Montgomery County until the 


There's no question about the | middle of the 19th century be- 
construction material of the next | cause nearly all the early set- 


F°mitive Baptist 
The congregation moved 
South Walnut Street and erect- 
ed a small brick edifice just 
north of the present Phi Delta 
Theta fraternity house. It stood 
there until about a year ago as 


ton. The flock gradually de- 
creased but continued to hold 


meetings with some regularity | 


and was, as one writer put it, 
“faithful in their 


fathers.” | 

When differences arose over | 
missionaries and predestination | 
the-New School separated from 


the Old, and in 1838 the First try” fighting for independence. 
Baptist Church begin meeting. The first church building was 
Rev. W. W. Pratt was the first erected in 1855-57. Rev. E. P. 
—an unsalaried— pastor. On a| Walters was the priest here 


lot donated by William Nichol- 


work of | 
spreading the gospel and hold- 
ing strictly to the faith of their | 


building. | tlers were Protestants. Irish im- 
to | migration, followed in 1948-50 by 


¡mans 
| Lutheran), brought about orga- 
‘nization of a mission church 
the oldest church building in. 


German immigration (the Irish 
mostly Catholic and the Ger- 
generally Catholic or 


here. Rev, Michael J. Clark of 
Lafayette was its first priest, 
the group meeting in the court- 
house. 

Catholic fa milies arriving 
from the South strengthened 
the church so that by 1854 Rev. 
Edward O'Flaherty became the 
first resident pastor. He was all 
Irish, encouraging both St. Pat- 
rick’s Day parades and support 
of the folks in the ‘‘old coun- 


when St. Bernard's Church was 


son at Pike and Walnut Streets, built in 1876 at the southeast 


site of the present church, this ' 


group erected its first building. | Streets. A fire ruined its inter- | 
It lasted a half - century and ior in 1898, but it was repaired | 
was moved to South Washing- and in 1912 the brick was cov- | as well as 


ton Street for a residence when 
a new church was built. 


corner of Washington and Pike 


ered with stone. A Catholic 


¡school was started in 1866 and 


i point tapped the 


\ 
| 


N 


This was a former First Baptist Church of Craw- 


fordsville. It was located at the same spot as the present 
church. Picture was supplied by Ben Miller of CMR 9. 


Just Where Is Balhinch? 


Well, There Are Answers 


A newcomer to Crawfordsville | 
hadn’t been here long before he 
heard the name Balhinch. It| 
was spoken in a manner to indi- 
cate a sort of community. | 

Without dreaming of the hosts | 
who'd inquired before him, he 
asked about it. “Where's Bal- 
hinch?" 

That was 10 years ago, He; 
still doesn't know—exactly, that 
is. The odds are that he never 
will. 

But he has had a lot of ans- 
wers. a few of them sensibly | 
and honestly given. 

“Look,” replied one acquain- | 
tance, taking a pen out of his 
pocket and drawing a rough 
outline of Montgomery County 
on a restaurant napkin. “You 


roughly into quarters. His pen 

southwest | 

quarter. | 
“Its down that way,” he said. 


“Get down there and you're | country, you know, 
{lots of woods and all that,” 


warm.” 


the following: 
The Church of Christ was 


Negro residents started a Sec- {operated by Sisters of the Holy established by 1912. A hoúse of 
ond Baptist Church in 1888 and | Cross. In 1908 St. Charles Acad- | worship was built on College 


Like earlier church groups this 
one had hard years financially 
but survived several economic 
depressions. 

Presbyterians organized a 
church, under the leadership of 
Rev. Isaac Reed in 1824 and 
the Methodists under Rev. 
James Armstrong in 1825. Both 
were inspired by the early cir- 
cuit riders, including the Pres- 
byterian's Rev. James Thomson. 

The First Presbyterian com- 
pleted a church building in 1832 
on a lot donated by Williamson 
Dunn on the northeast corner 


of Pike and Water Streets. When | 


the New School - Old School 
doctrinal break occurred the Old 
School retained the existing 
place of worship. The first build- 
ing was replaced in 1852 and the 


second in 1882 with Wabash | 


President Jospeh Tuttle deliver- 
ing the dedication sermon. 

Meanwhile the New School 
branch erected a large frame 
structure 8 Center Church — on 
property bought from Judge 
James Riley on the southwest 
corner of Pike and Washington 
streets. A brick edifice was 
erected on this site in 1880. Cen- 
ter Church members included 
all the college faculty and Rev. 
James Thomson, former pastor 
of First Church. 

Another group formed a 
church in 1898 and erected Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church on 
Mill Street at its junction with 
East Chestnut. It was dedicated 
in the fall of 1900. 

Rev. Hackaliah Vredenburg 
became the first pastor of the 
Methodist Church, which at the 
outset had a membership of five 
—all women. Mrs. Mariah El- 
ston, wife of Maj. Elston; her 
mother. Mrs. Winters; Mrs. 
Mary Stitt, wife of Judge Stitt; 
Mrs. Killian, mother of Dr. Kil- 
lian, and Mrs. George Stafford. 
The first church was built on a 
lot provided by Maj. Whitlock 
on the northwest corner of Wa- 
bash Avenue and Water Street. 
In 10 years the first resident 
minister came here — he was 
R. J. Miller. The turnover in 
Methodist pastors was more fre- 
quent than that of other 
churches because of a rule of 
the Methodist Conference. Ear- | 
ly contributors to a new build- | 
ing in 1853 included Maj. Isaac 
Elston, Henry S- Lane, S. C. 
Wilson, J. M. Fisher and James | 
Heaton. 

Trinity Methodist Church was 
intended as a mission of First 
Church but became autonomous 
quickly. Rev. J. G. Stephens 
was the first pastor. A building 
was erected in 1895. Many mem- 
bers came from the older 
church. In the 1960s the old ' 
brick edifice was razed and a! 
new building constructed. The 
site of both has been the north- 
east corner of Blair and Pike 
Streets. 

Bethel African Methodist | 
Chureh, one of the first started | 


| 


ithe “leading congregations. . 


new building on property ac- 
quired out on East Main Street. 

The Crawfordsville Record of 
late 1831 noted the presence in 
the community of three 
churches. Baptist, Presbyterian 
and Methodist, and spoke of 
each as in its own building. The 
county history published a half- 
century later spoke of eight 
churches in the city, adding that 


in point of numbers” were, in 
order, the Catholic, Methodist 
and Center Presbyterian. 

The forerunner of the Christi- 
an Church here was organized 
four miles south of town by 
Rev. Michael Combes in 1826. 
It was then a New Light church. 
It was moved to town later and 
in 1833 adopted the teachings of 
Alexander Campbell (he 
preached here Jan. 1, 1861) and 
became a Christian Church. The 
first church building, 40x60 foot 
frame structure,,was built by 
1833. The next edifice was erec- 
ted in 1888-89 on the northwest 
corner of Wabash Avenue and 
Walnut Street. This was during 
¡the ministry of Elder J. P. 
Ewing. 

The Church of Christ. Scien- 
tist, was formed in 1902 with 
‘John C. Fry the First Ree cv, 
George F. Hughes treasurer and 
Mrs. Laura Hughes clerk. It 
was received into formal mem- 
bership into the Mother Church 
in 1909, and in 1914, after hav- 
ing a succession of meeting 
places, purchased a former res- 
idence on the northwest corner 
of Wabash and Grant Avenues. 
This was remodeled with a 
reading room and auditorium. 

A reunion movement begun 
as early as the first years after 
the Civil War finally bore fruit 
in 1921 when congregations of 


First and Center Presbyterian | 


united into Wabash Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. The site 
of old First Church has been 
occupied since 1932 by the City 
Building. 

As the older churches of the 
community began 
their centennials new ones were 
¿coming into being. This histor- 
lan of “Sugar 
wrote that churches here grew 
in number during the two de- 
cades after World War I while 
the population remained fairly 
Static “largely because of the 
missionary activity of such 
groups as Jehovah's Witnesses 
and other “fundamentalists. 
These young churches served 
congregations recruited from 


the country as well as from the |! 


city, Their ministers served 
short-term pastorates and in 
some cases pulpits were filled 
by supply ministers. Other 


churches of this period had a | 


number of unusually long terms 
of service by some able pas- 
tors.” 


observing 


Creek Saga” | 


_ Among local churches appear- 
ing early in the present century 


¡son of Bloomington has served 
as a supply minister. 

As a mission of the First 
Church the present East Side 


Baptist Church on Division 
Road was organized in 1913. A 
frame structure housed the 


group beginning in 1914 at Fre- 
mont and Virginia Streets, and 
¡for a time ministers were sup- 
plied, The church became the 


. | East Side Baptist in 1938. Rev. 


| David G. Canine was the first 
| pastor. The present brick, col- 
| onial-style building was erected 
| on Division Road and dedicated 
Nov 24, 1963. 

Fremont Street Baptist 
Church was established in 1956. 
It owns the building formerly 
occupied by the East Side Bap- 
tist and uses it for Sunday 
{School rooms. Across _ the 
street, on the corner of Fremont 
and Virginia, the Fremont 
| Street Church completed its new 
| edifice in 1960. Rev. .James 
West was the first full-time 
minister. He is now a mission- 
ary in Spain. 

The First Church of God was 
established here in 1952. The 
| fellowship hall and Christian 
| education unit was built the fol- 
lowing year and it is planned to 
¡erect a sanctuary next spring. 

The first minister of this church, 
situated at 711 Curtis St., was 
Rev. J. D. Grubbs. 

While the Lutherans had built 
a log church three miles east of 
, Darlington in 1837 where pion- 
eer services sometimes were 
| disturbed by sheep crawling un- 
| der the building to escape the 


jin 1874 and again in 1912, the 


“T could ask somebody when 
I got there.” 

The acquaintance put his pen 
back in his pocket and crumpled 
the napkin, shaking his head. 
“That wouldn't help you much,” 
he decided. “You see, it's not 


a town. It's sort of a section or} 


a neighborhood, and it isn’t 
marked off with signs or any- 
thing.” 

Another inquiry, of a differ- 
ent acquaintance, brought this 
answer: “Drive down some- 
where between Alamo and 
Waveland and get lost on the 


side roads. When you're good 


and lost you're in Balhinch.” 


A bystander added, “Alamo's 
do this.” He divided the “map” |the capital of Balhinch.” The 


other informant glared at him: 


“That's not so. It's close, but 


it ain't in Balhinch.” 


“It must be sort of rugged 
hilly and 


in recent years were | Pastor E. P. Weber of West 


Lafayette; who 


| held services here. The congre- ristle . Ridg KIRA 
i isco-) aS. tle Ridge or Potato 

~ In 1880, as in 1957, no | 

Si- one came forward with an ade-| £ 


| gation met in St. John's 


: FAO 5 pal Church and at the Wabash 
located their building in the 500 emy was built adjoining the | Street in 1913. Two years ago a | Chapel, later at the former 
block of East Jefferson Street. | church. In the last decade both | new building was erected at! monides Court. The first 

have disappeared and exist in a | 410 Englewood. Dr. H. H.Adam-' time pastor of 


Holy C 
Church, E, Busch, was insta 
in 1956. Under Pastor D. Hog 
the present edifice was ere 
and dedicated April 9, 1961, 


Meanwhile, Christ Lutheran 


Church was organized 


Sept. 25, 1956, as part of the 


Lutheran Church in Amel 
Rev. Richard Krauss bee 
the first minister of this gi 
The first building is the pre 
one, erected near South Gran 
Avenue and South Bouleve 


the southwest edge of Craw- 


fordsville. It was comple 
November of 1962. 
The Church of the Nazafen 


‘with the evangelism of 
|Guy McHenry, Miss Mi 
| Hooker was the first past 
and the first church build 
| was leased on North 
| Avenue. The first 
| structure was purchased 
| Pike and Water Streets” 
' 1922. The new building was 


gun in 1938 at 213 W. Wabash 


n 


Ave. Extensive remodeling 
it was completed in 1960. 


In | 


pe manent 

at 
im It seemed to the historian, 
De- however, that Balhinch had “no 
more untoward happenings than | 
Ol other areas.” And his book did | 
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“Boy, that’s a fact. Couldn’t 
raise an umbrella down there,” 
one kibitzer hastily advised. 

“Maybe it's where The 
Shades park is?” suggested the 
inquirer, hopefully. | 
| “No, no, no! Back this way 
| a piece. The Shades is The) 
Shades; that's another place.” | 

The time came when the new- 
comer had been around a few | 
| years, and when Dr, Theodore 


name. Robert Thompson In The Chow Line 


| Gronert's book “Sugar Creek 
| Saga” was published he be- 
| came a cash customer in a hur- 
_ry and with one thought upper- 
most in mind. | 

“Not far from The Shades 
and probably overlapping the | 
region,” the book said, “is an 
area difficult to locate.” Now 
here was the scholarly ap-| 
proach, as one would expect of | 
a trained and careful resear- | 
| cher in history and folklore. 
The book continued: “. . .pos- 


sessing a name of uncertain: an 


| origins and more uncertain | 
| spelling. Balhinch, Bal Hinch | 
and Bal Hynch are only three 
of many choices, and to further | 
i confuse the historian theories : 
as to the original source of the 
word are just as numerous as 
its spellings.” 

Well, that implied difficulties, 
and the avid reader was in sym- 
pathetic rapport with the 
good professor. ‘‘So far as the 
historical origins are concerned 
the name is obviously Celtic, 
| therefore of Trish, Scotch or 
Welsh origin. The two words | 
Bal and Hynch are common to 
all three countries as translated 
¡by the local reporter would 
| come out ‘pretty vale’ (valley).” 
| That settled it. It’s in the 
hills. . somewhere. 

“The term fits the country- 
side and was in existence before 
the Civil War,” the historian 
wrote. “And it must have ori- 
ginated with early settlers who 
¡included among family names 
the Davises, Weirs, Lewellans 
and others of Welsh origin. 
By all the rules of circumstan- 
tial evidence this particular | 
Celtic term came to Montgo- | 
mery County by way of Wales.” | 


The man kneeling in foreground is Robert Thompson of Rt. 2. The picture was ' 
made at Fort Harrison in 1914, Thompson said Pete Vaughan, Frank Howard Sr, ; 
d others from here were in the group. 


35,000 Persons 


Kenneth Axsom Sr., of Whitesville said this picture was made May 20, 1909, , 


a 


Were In Town That Day ' 


Farther along in the book the | along Main Street. He said 35,000 persons were in town that day for the Grand 
name was touched on again:| Army of the Republic encampment. He said the parade pictured was three miles * 


‘“The historian has never seen 
the name on a map, but in the 
late seventies and early eighties | 
'Balhynch—that's our spelling 
‘of the name and we will stick to 


out—claimed as much space 


occasionally|for locals (in the newspapers, 


Dr. Gronert was talking about): 


ss | origin, but the local items gave 
ed evidence that the community | 
er | Was as lively and individualistic | 
ted as neighbors with less exotic 


names. 

“The Hynch reporter made 
faithful observations of temper- 
lance meetings, spelling bees, 
¡church gatherings, fox hunts, 


¡item apparently got individual, 


nt Out-of-column attention in The 
¿ Journal, It concerned a dance! + 
dat at Balhinch (Journal spelling) | 


in which just as “the fiddle was 
¡ripping up ‘Old Arkansas’ like 
a drygoods clerk wades into 
i muslin” two gentlemen came 


e “A . . . 
had its beginnings here ‘meen riding their horses right into 


nev. 


the middle of the shindig. 
“This,” the item said, “was 


He too much for the managers,” 
OT, who came into Crawfordsville | 
ng “and had Mayor Ramsey issue | 
a warrant for their arrest on) 3 
the charge of disturbing a law- | 2 


ful meeting.” 


cite a good many such from 


Pleasant View Baptist Church elsewhere in the County. 


was organized as the Calvary 


Baptist in 1940. Rev. E. 


Ah, it was entertaining read- 


r- ing! But to the now not-so-new- 


dan Wray was the first pastor. comer it was rather like an epi- 
First services were in a store sode in a serial — there had to 


building and the old YI 


A be more chapters, concluding 


building. In 1941 property was with the discovery of the where 
bought at Chestnut and Walnut of Balhinch. 


Streets and a building a 


Twenty years later under Rey 


_| Then one day it came, not) 
.| in a book but at a coffee spa in 
Paul Hubble the present edi- | town. It was delivered by a wag | 
fice was built at the junction of who tossed it off easily, The | į 


| Ind. 47 and 32 at the southwest | answer — whether original or 
edge of the city. He is now a not — was so simple that the 
¡hot sun, and the group' rebuilt missionary in the Philippines. | inquirer wished for a 10 - gallon 


The congregation voted to hat to hide the donkey’s ears | 


‘Lutheran Church made its first| change the name to Pleasant | he suddenly sprouted. 
contact in Crawfordsville was! View from Calvary when it: 
in 1948 through the interest of 


moved to its present location. 


"Ne 
> 
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Print About Anything Except Money” 


DIAL: EM 2-0304 


BOWER SHOW PRINI 


We Specialize In ——— 


POSTERS FOR 


e A 
OUTDOOR AND 


* STATIONERY 


“Balhinch,” said the learned 
gentleman, “is a state of mind.” 


INDOOR 
EVENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CARDS 
FORMS 


t as long as our memory holds |: 


funerals and weddings...” One) 


FOR MANY 


Since 1900 Hunt & Son have adhered 
to the highest standards of profes- 
sional excellence, overlooking noth- 
ing that would add to the complete- 
ness of the services offered to be- 
reaved families. This policy has 
made Hunt & Son a leader in this im- 
portant profession, 


RAR AA AA A A 


Sympathetie and understanding 
treatment of bereaved families is the 
keystone of Hunt & Son policy. 


z 


To The Future With Great Confidence. 
We Are Proud Of Our Past And Look 


Funeral Home 5 da: 
107 N. GRANT AV. vk. h 
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Brick Yards, Casket Plant, : 


Once ‘Big Employers’ Here 


Early industry in Crawfords- 
ville centered around Sugar 
Creek’s capacity for furnishing 
water power to operate mills, 
In those days the streams of 


the county carried much more’ 
water than they do now. Re-| 


moval of the forests and drain- 
ing of marshland depleted the 
creexs until now there are per- 
jods in summertime when some 
of them scarcely support a cur- 
rent. 

John Stitt built probably the 
first grist mill in this area—it 
could have been in 1823 — on 
Sugar Creek west of the new 
settlement. It was a small mill 
located in deep bottom land 
just west of the old Remley 
homestead and was run by a 
branch that came from a near- 
by bluff. Passersby as late as 
the 1880s could see the re- 
mains of this corn mill. Not far 
from it Stitt had a dam, or fish 
trap, from which he sold fish 
to the settlers and for the table 


at Mai. Henry Ristine's tavern , 


in town, 

Sanford Cox, who lived, trav- 
eled and wrote freely of his 
observations and experiences in 
that early day, wrote that “old 
man Hill” had a small mill 
north of town. Ii was on 
the south bank of Sugar Creek, 
Sanford was writing in 1825, 

Within 20 years from that 
time there were nine grist mills 
along Sugar Creek from the 
Deere - Canine near Pine Hills 
upstream as far as the Frank- 
lin in the Darlington neighbor- 
hood. Others included the Sper- 
ry, Snyder, Gunkle, Gilkey and 
Troutman mills. Along with the 
flour mills were the water-pow- 
ered saw mills. Also there came 
the woolen (at first just card- 
ing) mills, and before 1840 
power machinery was used to 
operated them. The nearest to 
Crawfordsville, however, was on 
Sugar Creek at Yountsville, 
where a millrace built for grind- 
ing corn was bought from Abi- 
jiah O’Neall by Dan Yount, who 
with his brother Allen built a 
carding mill and in 1849 added 
the looms. 

The Yount mill thrived, a 
brick factory being erected in 
1864. During the war it ran 
continuously because of the gov- 
ernment’s need for wool, and 
a large addition to the plant 
was built in 1867. The enter- 
prise had been abandoned, how- 
ever, by 1890. In its heyday 
it employed a good many Craw- 
fordsville workers. 


~~owedSmaller. operations than the 


woolen mill were the coopers, 


This Plant Was Located Where Mid-States Is Today 


ae 


| tanners, blacksmiths, cabinet 
makers, harness and shoe shops. 
Listed as in the cooper- 
ing business in Crawfordsville 
in the early 1860s was M. Scott. 
Coopering was the pioneer solu- 
tion to the need for contain- 
ers of all kinds — barrels, kegs, 
buckets and tubs, Bowls were 
made of wood too. The early 
settlers often used gourds as 
drinking cups and sometimes 
large turtle shells for wash bas- 
ins. And besides shoeing horses 
the blacksmith also worked with 
metal to make such things as 
Knives, razors, and irons and 
various farming tools, and he 
might double too as a gunsmith 
Later in Crawfordsville came 
the pump makers, packers, 
marble cutters, brewers, 
brickyards, even cigar man- 
ufacturers. Pioneer school- 
master Cox wrote in 1825 that 
“Scott and Mack each have a 
c:binet shop” and cited Willi- 
am Nicholson as running a tan- 
nery and shoe shop, Judge 
James Stitt a saw mill, Zach- 
ariah Gapen as having a “‘lit- 
tle yan-yard” and of George 
Key being the town blacksmith. 
J. M, Fisher was making sad- 
dles and harness by 1835, Thom- 
as Messick cabinet ware and 
Ira Crane “fashionable wedding 
garments.” 
| North of the present Monon 
depot site David Harter made 
what the 1913 county history 


called “salaratus for baking: 


purposes, His plant, while very 
rough and crude in appearance, 
made large quantities of this 
much - needed commodity, . . 
Ashes were hauled to this fac- 
tory and each week large quan- 
tities of salaratus was produc- 
ed and found a ready sale.” 
The place was on the south 
bank of a small stream that 
entered Sugar Creek, 

One of the oldest industries 
of the city to employ any sub- 
stantial number of workers was 
the Crawfordsville Casket Co., 
which grew from a cabinet 
shop started in the early 1860s. 
It developed into a coffin fac- 
E and by the 1900s was em- 


ploying 100 persons making 
about 100 wooden caskets a 
week, After several changes in 
ownership and management the 
firm eventually moved upstate 
in the 1960s, its site at Pike 
and Wilhoit Streets now being 
occupied by a new motel, 
Earlier than this was the 
meat packing industry. J. W. 
Blair established the packing 
plant. bearing his name-in-1852 
and was able to announce by 


1859 that a year's sales had 
amounted to $205,000. The Blair 
slaughter house was situated on 
the south bank of Sugar Creek 
in the northwest part of town. 
It employed as many as 80 
persons at one time, and the 
hogs and cattle were brought 
to it from a radius of 50 to 60 
miles. It had lean years and 
good. In the day before refrig- 
erators cars and trucks the 
meat couldn’t be shipped and 
was sold cheaply. Gen, Lew 
Wallace had an interest in the 
plant at one period, selling it 
to John S. Brown. The latter 
carried on the business with Si- 
las Peterson under their names 


‘for a time after Blair retired. 


Then the packing house was 
abandoned, 

Another packing house, also 
started in 1852, was J. W. Wat- 
son & Co., actually operated 
by Henry Sample of Lafayette. 
This firm lasted only five years. 
It had a warehouse north of the 
Monon depot, and as many as 
10 men were employed as coop- 
ers in conjunction with the op- 
eration. In one year 1,000 bar- 
rels of pork and 6,000 of beef 
were packed here. A county 
historian wrote that once Brown 
& Co. had a contract from Ar- 
mour & Co. of Chicago for 100,- 
000 barrels—and filled it in six- 
car lots. The big packing in- 
dustries were too much compe- 
tition, however, once rail trans- 
portation was available, and the 
local plants had to be given up. 

John Figg operated a hat 
factory, Elder M. VanCleave 
had a chair factory and there 
was a stoneware plant for 
crocks, jars and jugs, all in the 
period of 1830-50. Newell's 
wheel factory was another ear- 
ly Crawfordsville industry. 

By 1853, according to The 
Journal, Crawfordsville had 27 
so-called factories making ev- 
erything, as historian Dr. Theo- 
dore Gronert commented, 
“from wagons to porcelain 
teeth.” He wrote that “many 
of these were modest one-man 
concerns, including the six 
blacksmith shops, one saddlery 
and one porcelain tooth manu- 
facturer. In fact, the last 
named was only a part-time 
manufacturer, for Dr. J. E. 
Canine, the dentist concerned, 
undobtedly pulled more teeth 
than he replaced through arti- 
ficial porcelains.” 

By 1879 there was listed here 
by The Crawfordsville Star “3 
carriage and wagon shops, 3 
cigar. factories, 2 foundries 
and machine shops, 2 black- 


smith shops, 2 saw mills, 2 
rist mills, 1 woolen mill, 1 wire 
mill and 1 coffin factory.” By 
now such craftsmen as the cab- 
inet maker and hatter were 
among the departed. 
Steam began replacing water 
power for mills. Darwin F, 
Hills ran the local woolen fac- 
tory, but it was a much smaller 
operation than the plant: at 
Yountsville, The foundries and 
machine shops were run 1N con- 
junction with the railroads that 
entered in the period of 1850-70, 
George W. Markley, J. S. Mil- 
ler and Watson & Coutant ran 
wagon-carriage shops. At the 
edge of town was the tile and 
brick firm of Maurice J. Lee, 
and Anson H. Blair ran a plan- 
ing mill. W. P. Herron headed 
the corporation that began 
bringing in natural gas in 1874, 
Citizens formed an organiza- 
tion in 1881 to encourage indus- 


Old Timer Told 
Tale About End 
Of Valley City 


How Valley City became New 
Ross was reported in the old 
Crawfordsville Journal after an 
interview with City Clerk H. B. 
Hulett,- a former resident of 
Walnut Township. 

“I was a resident of Valley 
City, which was changed to New 
Ross before 1 left there,” Hulett 
said. “I had a general store 
there from 1867 to 1876... A. C. 
May had a stave and head fac- 
tory there at the time ...May 
and I received many letters... | 
and as there was another Valley 
City, in southern Indiana, mail 
Was often sent there, where it 
stayed several weeks before 
being forwarded to us.” 

One day Hulett received an- 


trial development here. In that | other batch of letters that had | 
decade new factories were a|been sent to the southern Ind- 
brick yard, heading plant, |iana post office location instead , 
creamery, body and gear works | of to his community, and “I; 
and dowel and pin factory, | became exasperated.” H e 
Henry Alfrey started the head-|talked with May and suggested 


ing factory in 1882 and for a 
time had one of the largest of 
the kind in the Midwest. It en- 
dured until 1912. o 

O. M. Gregg headed the In- 
diana Match Factory that was 
started here in 1900, and the 
following year Col. Isaac C, 
Elston headed the Poston Pav- 
ing Brick Co. 1. G. Poston was 
the manager. The Wire & Nail 
Co. was formed the same year 
with W. P. Herron as president. 
The Gregg Glove Co. began in 
1911, O. M. and Charles M. 
Gregg being among its incor- 
porators. Others organized in 
this period included the Helm 
Mfg. Co., making sanitary hog 
fountains, the Johnson Acety- 
lene Gas Co. making lighting 
plans for private homes, the 
Ben-Hur Metal Polish Co., Mon- 
arch Metallic Fence Post Co., 
galvanized iron goods and the) 
Crawfordsville Electric (ma- 
chinery) Co. 

The plants now were becom- 
ing larger and employed far 
more workers than most of 


their Valley City “be erased 
from the map of Montgomery 
County.” 

May agreed and they sought | 
out the county commissioners 
in Crawfordsville, found ` this 
board in session and explained 
their troubles. s 

“George Dorsey, the keeper | 


‘of Dorsey’s Inn, had been con- 


sulted and he suggested the 
name New Ross,” recalled Hu- 
lett, The name, he said, origin- | 
ated from some battle in Eng- ' 
land, or at least the “Ross”! 
part of it did. The county his- 
tory of 1913 stated that George 
Dorsey was a postmaster in the 
township, kept the mail at his 
residence and that the post of- 
fice was called New Ross. 

“The board was ready to 
change the name,” said Hulett, , 
“and the record has stood from 
then until now as New Ross and 
not Valley City.” 

Hulett remembered that he 
then went to Urbana, Ill, “to 
the head office for what is now. 
the Big Four Railroad... and 
informed the officers of that 


“Young Men of Action” 


those of the pre-Civil War era. | company that there no longer 
A Commercial Association wasi was such a place as Valley City 
organized here in 1911 with M. on their line. They at once 
W. Williams as the first full- changed the name, and ever 


time secretary to continue iM-|since then the brakemen have 


CRAWFORDSVILLE 


teresting manufacturers in 
Crawfordsville. In 1913 C. D. 
Goodbar was chosen the secre 
tary, L. W. Otto serving as 
president of the association! 
The organization prepared a 
brochure on the city’s advan- 
tages for industry, but World 
War I soon came along to chan- 
nel these energies elsewhere. ` 

Crawfordsville’s brick indus- 
try began in the early 1890s 
with organization of the Pressed 
Brick Co. The Poston, Stan 
dard Brick and Crawfordsville | 


Shale €- Brick companies» fol p 


lowed, and for years the brick- 


meas 
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THE 


NAME IS NEW 


been calling out the station as 
‘New Ross .., New Ross? ”: 
The history puts the move as 
“about 1868.” 


makers were leading industries 
in employment. Then the de- 
cline in demand for paving 
brick cut into production and | 


numbers of workers. | 
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Greencastle Road 


-18-B 


+ Montgomery County had a! 
| + couple of depots on the Under- 
«ground Railroad in the years 
-| before the Civil War. 
`- John Allen Speed. a native of 
+ Scotland who came to America 
+ in 1828, was the “station agent” 
„for Crawfordsville. He had help 
‘although it wasn't public 
knowledge until the war 
“took away any necessity for 
secrecy, Noah Grimes, George | 
* Brown and Fisher Dougherty | 
all were Underground members | 
and Prof. William Twining of. 


of this activity. 


was a means devised by anti- 

slavery people to enable slaves 
. to escape from the South and 

reach Canada. Jts only connec- 
. tion with rails was that occas- 
+ fonally a slave would be so dis- 
* + guised so as to be able to travel 
ona train. The usual method 
- of transportation was by wagon, 
the Negro being hidden under 
straw or any kind of cargo it 
. was hoped would conceal him. 
People who actively interfer- 
ed with operation of the Under- 
ground Railroad were the South- 
ern masters or their agents and | 
—after enactment in 1850 of 
the Fugitive Slave Law—the U. | 
S. Marshals. 
Free Negroes from time to 
time were kidnaped and taken | 
South, and Dr. Theodore Gron- 
ert in “Sugar Creek Saga” tells 
bi of a marshal visiting here be- 

ing jeered by a mob because he 

was believed to have arrested 
+ an Indianapolis Freedman as a 

fugitive slave. There is histor- 
_ ical doubt that the number of 
- free Negroes thus taken into 
slavery ever approached that of | 
slaves given their freedom via | 
the Underground. 

Speed. a skilled stonemason, 
settled in Crawfordsville in 1838 
« and had a two-story frame 
- home on the southwest corner 


| 


North Street. 
away slaves 


Here the run- 
reaching town 


be given a ride northward. The 
other depot in the county was 
at Darlington. The record 
doesn't show who “ran” it. 
The best documented route 
for the fugitive slaves through 
Indiana to Ft. Wayne and De- 
troit was along the Whitewater 
Valley in the southeastern part 
of the state. Another took them 
through New Albany via Brown- 
stown, Greencastle and Craw- 
fordsville or Darlington, then 
northeast across the state to Ft. | 


| 


John Allen Spe 
Was One 
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ex-Southerners who'd 


slavery. 


this county’s role 
ground Railroad 
and he indicated that 


ly were apocryphal. 


- Wabash College was suspected | One of the more interesting 
¡means of concealment describ- | 
The Underground Railroad ed here was in the 1913 history ¿į 
¡Of the county published by A. | 
. a wagon-maker | 
‘had a shop, the second floor of | 
|which was covered with wagon 
stuff which was seasoning. But | 
¡above all this (which seemed to 
¡be the top) there was another | 
¡floor and through a scuttle-hole | 


ae 


W. Bowen: 


a dozen men might find their 
way and there be secreted. 
There was.no ladder, or stair- 
way, but when a fugitive came 
along the proprietor would give 
him two wooden pins with which 


¡he might climb to this attic by 
| placing them in holes made in 


‘Agent a 


come r > i ee : A ee E | 
North because of antipathy to MIRES E : a he 

Because Wabash Col- ; C > 
lege accepted a Negro student 
in 1857 its leadership was held 
¡to be in a measure of rapport 
¡with the abolitionists. Although 
¡an indefatigable researcher, Dr. $ 
itself |Gronert found little record of § 
in Under- 
operations, 
many 
¡tales told of this activity local- 


In The Park 


i 


It was a stop on the underground railroad during 
Civil War. 


bought bread and gave each of | wrote that Speed was “a tradi- 
his children money with which | tional Jackson democrat, then 
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Underground Railroad Operated Here 


Suda Creek 


| 
| 


Gold Brought 


Sugar Creek has been an at- 
traction — even an aggravating 
means of transportation — since 
years before the first white set- 


tler reached this area. 


Its waters were stirred long 
ago by the paddles of Indians 
and of French fur traders, then 
by occasional flatboats by which 
some freight was hauled to 
Crawfordsville in pioneer times. 

It abounded with game fish. 
In the earliest days of the new 
settlement here John Stitt’s 


wm “fish pond” yielded food for 


many tables including that set 
at Maj. Henry Ristine's tav- 
ern. i 

And the early settlers tried 
repeatedly to entice gold from 
it. The old timers believed the 
sands of the gean would be 
rofitable* for placer mining. 
Some nuggets and a good deal 
of gold dust did come from the 
creek in this manner, historians 
say, but “as only about six 
shillings could be washed out in 
a day. . .the washing of sands 
was abandoned.” There was no 
gold rush here. 

Another industry associated 


| with the creek turned out more 


profitably for a time. Pearls 
were sought from mussel shells. 
The pearl hunters came chief- 


1 


for $408. “Not over one in ev- 
ery hundred mussels,” the 1913 
historian said, “ever contains 
any sort of a pearl.” | 

Prof. Edmund O. Hovey of 
Wabash College discovered a 
bed of crinoids on the bank of 
the stream just north of the 
city. Finding and selling these | 
petrified plants became a prof- | 
itable occupation for quite a few | 
individuals, and the city earned | 
an international reputation for | 
¡existence of the unusually large | 
¡crinoid bed. | 

Trappers still find muskrat 
and now and then a mink along ' 
Sugar Creek. The fishing isn't: 
¡nearly what it was in pioneer 
| days—the abundance of the big- 
ger species having been deple- | 
| ted years ago—but the lines are | 
‘thrown into the water in every 
¡season and all along its mean- 
|dering course. It has attracted 
| boaters and swimmers and tak- 
en its toll of lives because of | 
ever - changing “holes.” It has 
¡served as a place of pleasure 
¡and also of suicide. Its average | 
¡depth at the municipal light | 
i plant ‘gauge is a foot and a half, | 
¡and like all small rivers it rises | 
¡and falls rapidly. Its floods have 
| periodically brought the hurried | 
evacuation of a number of | 
dwellers nears its banks. The | 
¡covered bridges that used to! 
¡span it at intervals-in this coun- | 
¡ty are almost gone now with | 
the nearby forests, but its fas- | 
cination has lingered through | 
the generations. | 


Representative Market 
Prices Here In 1831 


of late 1831 reported local mar- pork per cwt 
ket prices as including: 


| el 25 cents, flour per cwt 
$2.50, corn meal per bushel 37 cord 75 cents. 


to 50 cents, corn 25 to 37 cents, 
wheat per bushel (cash) 62 
cents. 

Beef per pound 2 to 3 cents, 
$2 to $2.50, butter 


Hay per ton $8, oats per bush- | per pound 10 to 12 cents, apples 


$2 to | Per bushel 87 cents, wood per 


“The Crawfordsville Record” 


Graduating From The 

Earliest Curling Irons 

Down To The Most 

Modern “Milk Permanents“ 

Women Have Been Rightly 

Concerned With The 

Appearance Of Their Hair. 
a 

For No Apparel, No Matter How Stylish, Can 


Look Right Without The Correct Hair Style 
To Set It Off.” For Your Correct Style Go To 


TEL-MAR 


BEAUTY SHOP 
EM 2-1985 


Palmer Apts. 


¡a corner post of the shop. This ito buy bread separately. 


became an intense abolitionist, 


ly from the West, it’s said. be- 


ja place (of safety) when hard 


¿sketch of him in 1881 said that buy it on individual trips to the 
¡at one time the attic was so full | store. 


: of present Grant Avenue and |: 


would be hidden until they could Me% 


Wayne. Another brought them $ 
through Evansville, Princeton, | 


worked many a poor fellow to’ Getting food for many run-|then a Whig, and finally a re- 


| aways at a time was held to be | r~blican . . At the first election 
pressed by the slave-hunters.” | > considerable problem because for an abolition president John 

The proprietor of the wagon of the suspicion it might arouse |Speed and Fisher Dougherty 
shop was unidentified. Speed from a storekeeper who hap-|cast the only votes in support 
used the garret of his home as | pened to be pro-slavery. The |of that (party's) candidate in| 
a hiding place for the fugitives. |food was obtained by having | the county.” 
The writer of a biographical several Underground members |] 


of people that to avoid suspic- 
ion in 


At 208 N. WashinatonSt. 


f Of his political beliefs or affil- | 
feeding them Speed iations the same biographer 


INSULATION AND 
ROOFING CO. 
EM 2-6104 214 N. Green a: 
Where ; 
e New Roofs Are Applied 
e Old Roofs Are Repaired 


* Financing Is Available 


ae ah et ) | HAS SERVED CRAWFORDSVILLE FOR 30 


dE 


YEARS AND IS oF 


CONGRATULATIONS 


TO THE 


ERING ITS 


Terre Haute, Rockville or 
Bloomingdale and into this 
county. 


Dr. Gronere wrote that the 
principal benefactors for the | 
runaways were some of thej 
Quakers, ex-New Englanders 
who'd become abolitionists and 


Mary Brennan supplied this picture of a building 
at 208 N. Washington St. She identified the woman in 
the picture as Ellen Brennan, her grandmother and wife 
of Patrick Brennan, who came from Ireland. She said 
her grandfather bought the building Feb. 13, 1866 and 
used it as a cobbler’s shop until his death in 1902. 


IN ITS 


CENTENNIAL YEAR 


asc 


cause the industry thrived in 
places there. The largest pearl 
taken from Sugar Creek was 
reported to have been found by | 
two Missourians in 1895 from 
near the Vandalia Railroad 
‘in Franklin Township. It sold 


{Times Have Changed... 


Yes, times have certainly changed from the days 
when the peddler went to his customers offering his 
wares, which consisted of everything from soup to 
nuts. Although the peddler offered a wide vcriety of 
merchandise, he specialized in one thing . . . serv- 
ing people. 


Pioneer’s Book On 
Arithmetic Didn't 
Find A Publisher 


There was reported in 1895 to 
have been brought to light in 
Frankfort the manuscript of an | 
arithmetic book written by | 
Thomas Scott, described as a 
Montgomery County pioneer 
who'd come from Kentucky. 
The book was written, the story 
goes, in the period 1804-10 on 
more than 200 pages of “parch- 
ment the size of foolscap.” 

Scott was reported to have 
failed to interest a publisher. 
The ‘text’ had its oddities — 
“While it is true he began with 
addition. .. it was classified as 
follows: Addition of dry meas- 
ure, addition of liquid measure, 
addition of time, and addition 
of motion, etc. Thus he disposes | 
of various additions used in 
practical daily life, after which 
he continued on in the same | 
manner through multiplication, 
subtraction, etc., to the end.” 

Later, according to the coun- 
ty history of 1913, Scott was 
said to have written “a ‘small 
history of Montgomery County 
... He described Crawfords- | 
ville as a hamlet with only | 
three houses, and he relates 
how he traveled on horseback | 
each Sunday to lead a Metho | 
dist class twelve miles distant 
from home.” 
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CRAWFORDSVILLE CENTENNIAL ! 
Congratulations... 
We Are Glad To Have Served 
This Community 


SINCE 1959 


MILLIGAN LAWN & GARDEN SHOPPE 
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Sunday School In 1832 


Crawfordsville first Sunday 
School was reported to have | 
been conducted in the brick 
school building on May 6, 1832. | 
An early historian wrote that | 
the Sabbath School was organ- ' 
ized chiefly through the efforts 


moved to the community in| 
1827. 


Big Dry Vote In 1909 | 


In an election conducted in| 
March of 1909 to determine 
whether Montgomery County 
should have saloons the total 
was 4,958 dry and 2,155 wet. The | 
county majority favoring no | 
saloons was 2,803, the city’s 841. | 


of Rev. James Thomson, who'd | b 


Complete Nursery—Garden And Lawn Supplies 
Perennials—Seeds—Fertilizers—Bulbs—Etc. 
Scott Lawn Products 
Complete Line Of Purina Chows 


MILLIGAN LAWN & GARDEN SHOPPE 


— We Deliver — 
500 Lafayette Ave, 


¡EM 2-3496 Py | 


~~ So F d cance ect A 


Like the peddler, we, too, specialize in serving peo- 
ple. People have learned to depend on us for fine 
quality meat and “Specialized Service”. We believe 
in supplying individual attention to each and every 


customer's needs . . . We've been doing it since 
1946. 


CONGRATULATIONS CRAWFORDSVILLE 
| ON 
| 100 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Friday, Sept. 24, 1965 


Wabash Athletes Given Name ‘Little Giants’ 60 Years Ago 


College Football Greats Date Back - 
1880s; Basketball Stars Came Later | 


Athletics at Wabash pee me Indianapolis Athletic Club 
have nearly arrived at a cen-|to “foster intercollegiate foot- 
tennial of their own. That is be- | ball” in this state. A league was 
cause baseball, the first inter-|formed of Indiana, Butler, 


collegiate sport in which the 
students took part, apparently 
began here in a game with 
Deauw (Asbury then’ in 1866 
or 1867. “Wabash College: “The 
First Hundred Years” wasn't 
sure about that. 

“During the Seventies,’’ it is 
recorded in the college centen- 
nial history, “Wabash teams 
had fair success. College loyal- 


Franklin, Hanover and Wabash. 
At Purdue and DePauw the 
boys weren't playing football 
then. This was enough of an 
Indianapolis promotion that all 
games were to be played there 
{with the IAC underwriting the 
expense. 

| Students pitched in and bought 
| suits with brown pants for the 
¡players here. There were no 


ty demanded its need cf vic- pads in them. On Oct. 22 Wa- 
tory, however, and even at this bash played Franklin at Indian- 
early daie the paean of victory | apolis. The boys learned before 
sounded more mellifluous than |the game that this was to be 
the dirge of defeat.” | Rugby football. Evans Wollen, 

Col. Henry B. Carrington, ya Yale grad, briefed them hur- 
largely through whose efforts riediy, and they tied Franklin 


the first “gym” was built on 
the camnus, wrote President Jo- 
seph ‘uttle, away in the East 
at the time, May 20, 1876, that 
“Wabash beat Asbury in front 
of the college, 35 to 3. Last 
year they said it was the gym- 
nasium that did it. It is an un- 
paralleled defeat in baseball. 
The victor rarely scores many 
more runs than the defeated; 
and good teams rarely allow as 
many successful runs.” 

The colonel cheered while he 
could. “Just a few short sea- 
sons later,’ the historian re- 
late, “The Wabash Magazine 
was complaining of baseball de- 
feats at the hands of both As- 
bury and Purdue.” 


They played an unorganized | 


kind of soccer that they called 
football in the late 1870s. It was 
an intrarhural, choose-up-sides 


thing. Tennis was popular but | 


not intercollegiate. There were 
10 courts on and near the cam- 
pus at one period. Track was 
informal enough to bear more 
resemblance to the games at a 
factory employes’ picnic than to 
the meets of today. Fhey used 
to have walking races of 10 to 
12 miles and talked local mer- 
chants into putting up prizes. | 


4-4, A “mass meeting” of the 
students (probably the first bona 
fide pep session) took place 
upon their homecoming. The | 
idea came up of having a school 
yeil and a school color. The 
yell was the old ‘‘Wah-hoo-wah”’ 
repeated twice with “Wabash$” 
roared afterward. With the col- 
or it appears that some desired 
heliotrope. That it might have 
been, too, had not a rugged in- 
dividual rose, speaking “with 
¡few words but cogent.” 


| “Heliotrope, hell!” quoth he. | 
¡“We want blood.” 


| Wabash has worn the Scarlet 
| ever since. 

| On Nov. 6 the tie with Frank- 
lin was played off in an 8-4 
¡Wabash triumph, and the boys 
found a crowd of enthusiasts | 
waiting on their train at the old 
Plum Street depot. “Horns and 
, other instruments of noise” were 
there, and the historians call it 
“the first pee-rade.” 

| Hanover beat Butler, and Nov. | 
:20 Wabash defeated Hanover 
ek for the state championship, 
receiving thereby a silkẹn pen- 
nant. These were the Wabash- 
ers of that 1886 team: M. K. 
Magner and A. S. Garrigus 


| tator” tells such a story about 


| has. . 


¡one or two more plays could be 


¡ that 


| Then a play, and another. And 


There were no professional ends, J. W. Harding and New- 
coaches. But there came to be man Essick tackles, J. W. Kief- 
some grumbling about profes- fe and W. H. Earle guards, 
sional athletes a few years later E. J. Lloyd center, Capt. Wil- 
when The Wabash Magazine | liam K. Martin quarterback, F. 
protested the hiring of pro pitch- | L. Shull and U. C. Stover half- 
ers for some college nines. ‘backs and at fullback S. Hughes. 
Wabash's first intercollegiate “Depth” was not an expres- 
football game was with Butler Sion in describing a football 
at Indianapolis in 1884. “, , „A | Squad in that era. C. U. Stock- 
number of students who had ac- (har ger was pictured with the 
quired some proficiency at the 1886 team as “substitute.” 
sport decided to organize a col.| Teams that followed were not 
lege team, of the official as distinguished until 1895. One 
strength of eleven men,” the £2Me of anecdotal note during 
record runs, “for the purpose of | the period occurred here in 
matching strength with other 1891 with Purdue. The Boiler- 
colleges. The strife for positions Makers were working over Wa- 
on tne new organization was | ash 44-0 midway of the second 
fierce, in spite of the facts that half when a member of the host 


every candidate had to provide team suddenly came up with the | 


his own suit of white canvas Most effective, if unorthodox, 


pants and white flannel jerkin defensive play of all Wabash | 


and had to face the prospect of | athletic history — he ran away 
paying his own share of all the With the only football available. 
team’s expenses. When eleven., ! those days a “prep” (at- 


| backfield man, though distinct- 


Yageressive.” The star was a 
|“prep” from Fort Dodge, Iowa, 


named Albert (Babe) Ristine. 
Reginald H. Sullivan, *97, later 
mayor of Indianapolis, quarter- 
backed the team, with Clouser 
and Reed at the halves and 
Flanigan, Ashman, Demaree, 
Rauch, Farrel, Mulroney and 
Pattison along the line. Manag- 
er Oscar Welborn, ’96, “had the 
good judgement to leave Pur- 
due off the schedule,” but this 
bunch beat all the state teams 
it met and also Miami of Ohio, 


¡losing to Illinois and to a com- 


bination of Lake Forest and 
Rush Medical School. The Tur- 
key Day game was played in- 


¡side the newly board - fenced 


field — before becoming Ingalls | 


it was Philistine Field — and | 


Indiana was the opponent. | 

Ristine was sidelined with an, 
ankle sprain from a fall on his 
boarding house steps, but he 
entered the affray when it ap- 
peared I. U. might win. Wheth- 
er his presence was the decid- 
ing factor isn’t determined 
There is evidence to the con- 
trary. A “very youthful spec- 


it in “Wabash: The First Hun- 
dred Years” that the suspicion 
is the boy was one of the his- 
torians. 

“But a recollection (this kid) 


was standing with most of the 
rest of the crowd back of the 
Indiana goal line pulling for 
that last touchdown that would 
win (16-12) for Wabash if only 


made before the gun should go 
off. 

“The long shadows that the 
sun had thrown across the field 
had merged now into one heavy 
gray dusk. But it can be seen 
a substitution is being 
made in the Wabash lineup. 


there is the whole mass safely 
over the goal line and the game 
is won, Wearily the players pick 
themselves up. Last of all is 
revealed the ball carrier, He 
looks up, grinning, and his fea- 
tures are astonishingly the fea- 
tures of ‘Simp’ Bell. And Simp 
was known to be an excellent | 


ly no student. In fact, Simp was 
the team’s colored trainer. His 
appearance as. its triumphant 
ball carrier may have been 
wholly an illusion — certainly 
darkness had become general on 
the field, and there was also 
| mud.” 

Ristine went to Harvard and 
shone in a victory of the Crim- 
| son over Old Eli, The 1896 sea- 
son was a loser, and the Ath- 
¡letic Association was in debt. 
|Football was abandoned for 
three years, 

Baseball in the first 20 years 
of the sport at Wabash was des- 
'cribed as an impromptu affair, 
scheduled with little or no ad- 
vance notice on a challenge and 
usually played with DePauw. In 
1888, however, the Indiana In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Association 
was organized, and Wabash ben- 


| .is singularly distinct. As| | 
¡the game drew to an end he| 


Few Wabash College football enthusiasts will forget 
that the Little Giants used to defeat such schools as Pur- 
due, Indiana University and Texas in football. This goal 


Headrick, Huffine and Huffer, 
They finally fenced the field 
to realize something from the 
two-bit admission charged, 

The college historians record- 
ed that the 1899 team was so 
good that when the faculty des- 
cended upon the shaky academ- 
ic status of some of its key 
personnel before the season was 
hardly under way ‘‘the team 
called itself ‘The Orphans’, , . 
replaced its one or two exces- 
sively academic members with 
a second crop of trusty profes- 
sionals, and obtained a fran- 


chise in the Three-I League. . . 


Back When The Little Giants Knocked Over Name School 


Boilermakers scoreless. 


Journal-Review, Crawfordsville, Indiana 


S 


line stand in the 1921 Wabash-Purdue game left the 


‘ We Join In 
Commemorating 
The Centennial 

Celebration Of The 

Crawfordsville Area 


throw, walking race, three- 
legged race and hop, skip and 
jump (they revived this last 
event two years ago), Wabash 
first placers were F. C. Brewer, 
U. C., Stover, H. Wilhite, A. T. 
Martin and F. P. Mount. Wa- 
bash was second again in 1891 
and fourth the next year; then 
for a decade there was little or 
no “track.” 


Unhappily, it failed to win the 
pennant, The resignation of 
President Burroughs that spring 
had thrown the college into 
some degree of confusion, or 
such a state of things might 
not have been allowed to devel- 
op.” 

There was track and field in 
those days, after a fashion, with 
interclass meets run off at the 
county fairgrounds at the east 
edge of town. The IIAA organ-| YMCA (dedicated in 1888) came 
ized a State Field Day in 1890 |one of the best gymnasiums 
and Wabash placed second) then known in the Midwest. And 
among six teams, Events in-| with it, from a traveler in the 
cluded the high kick, baseball! East, came the game of basket- 


With the new Crawfordsville | 


i ball. Students were sent there 
for their gym classes, and they 
|began learning this new sport. 
In the old “Y” gym was played, 
on Feb. 19, 1897, perhaps the 
first intercollegiate basketball 
game in Indiana, Wabash de- 
¡feated Purdue 23-19, Lack of fi- 
nancial support held back adop- 
tion of basketball on a formal 
| basis, however, until 1900. 

Kids playing together under 
“Y” supervision in those days, 
learning a lot from Ralph Jones, 
went on playing together in 
high school, and some of them 


went on to Wabash and played | 


19-3 


a m 


| together. They helped immense- 
‘ly to make for probably the 
most successful era Wabash 


» ¡ever enjoyed in this sport. And 


the days of the Little Giants 
weren't far distant now. 


President Kane encouraged 
athletics, reviving football; as 


| one means of injecting new life 
` [on a campus that for a time 
< seemed sadly lacking in spirit, 


Anthony Chez, who'd played at 
Oberlin, came as coach. His 
team was no. whiz, but it did 
lick DePauw 6-0. Fred Feil took 
over and Wabash won two 
games of six, losing twice to 
DePauw. Then Tug Wilson ar- 
rived as coach, and the 1902 
eleven didn't do much better, 
‘but in 1903 the boys beat But- 
ler and DePauw and won five 
of eight will college foes (they 
played high schools too in the 
“umpties). 

The Wabash men of the 
1900-03 period were said to have 
had among them few natural 
athletes — they were just stur- 
dy youngsters who wanted ta 
play, and it's recorded that they 
were outweighed about every 
time out, By *03 Bill Spaulding, 
Gi Harp, George Miller, Dutch 
Frurip, Hugh Sutherland, and 
Ike Williams were in school, 
and to the papers they began 
to be “the good little men.” 


lisle Indian, Francis M. Cayou, 
who'd also played on a postgrad 
basis (as the boys ere wont to 
do when good enough) at Illi- 
i nois. Crackerjack halfback, they 
| said of him. Not heavy, but fast 
| and a great fighter. He was 
here four seasons, and the rec- 
lord was 16-13 against college 
| teams, but it wasn’t so much 
winning and losing as it was 
the caliber of the opposition and 
the hammer - and - tongs way 
the Wabashers went after those 
big fellers that won for the 
boys in Scarlet their lasting 
nickname. 

Notre Dame beat them 12-4 
one year and lost to them at 
South Bend, 5-0, the next fall. 
Ilinois downed them 23-2 and 
6-0 but also was played to a 
scoreless tie. Purdue beat them 
6-0 and 12-0 but also lost to 
them 11-0 and 2-0, Indiana won 
from them 40, 40-0 and 12-5, 
(Continued on Page Twenty) 
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MOTOR SALES — 


men had at last been selected, |tending the preparatory school | efitted from regular scheduling. 
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they journed to Indianapolis and 
beat Butler, 4 to 0. The weath- 
er was bad, and the paying 
Spectators numberes less than 
twenty; and so the players had 
to pay five dollars a piece to 
meet a deficit. In return they 
had the state championship, for 
Butler had beaten Franklin and 
Poel else played the game as 
yet.” 

The boys had a new $7 foot- 
ball the next year, but no other 
college would play them. In 
1886 some Indianapolis gradu- 
ates of Eastern schools set up 


¡Of the college) could play for 
| Wabash, and since there was no 
limitation on years of eligibil- 
ity the graduates could stick 


| The 1889 club won the title with 


an 11-1 record (the defeat by 


| DePauw, which Wabash beat a 


couple of times), W, J. Har- 


around for post - grad courses 
¡ and continue playing until they'd 
had six or seven years of foot- 
ball here. The Wabash Maga- | 
zine ranted against profession- 
¡alism in collegiate athletics but 
was singularly nonchalant about | 
¡these “grad-daddies” on the. 
team. 

It was said of the 1895 eleven 
that it averaged only about 155 
| pounds, “but it was fast and 


| Seaton, 


ness and “Sheepy” Randall 
comprised the Wabash battery 
Lucas, Shull and 
Duckworth were in the infield 
and McCluer. Brewer and 
Greene the outfield. 

Although drawing good crowds 
at home, Wabash diamondmen 
didn’t obtain such a record 
again in the next several years. 
Stars abounded like the 
Whittingtons, the Carters, Fry, 
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Authorized Dealer For Massey-Ferguson And Case 
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Complete Line Of Farm and Industrial Equipment 
We Service And Repair All Makes Of Farm Machinery 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


Visit Our Machinery Exhibit 
At The 4-H Grounds 
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UNITED TRACTOR SALES, 
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Edwards Motor Sales has maintained a policy 
of giving the public honest and friendly ser- 
vice. And selling Plymouh, Valiant, and In- 
ternational Trucks that give full dollar value 
at terms to fit every budget. We thank you for 
your continued acceptance of our service. 


We have been a part of the scene for 
over 25 years and we have been very 
happy to serve you in this period. 
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(Continued From Nineteen) 
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The boys lost to Northwestern 
5-0, Michigan 22-0 and Michigan 
Aggies (now State) 6-0. But 
they tromped Butler 51-0 and 


after a 6-0 setback by DePauw | 
they beat the Tigers 52-0, 7-0 | 


and 11-4, That wasn't all the 
record, but it was rather repre- 
sentative. 

Of the Cayou era here were 
some of the gridders: Suther- 
land, Harp, Spaulding, Buser, 
Miller, Jack Hargrave, Emory 
(Sleep) Hess, Nig Shank, Wal- 
ter (Gipper) Gipe, Irvin (Doc) 
Garver, David Glasscock, Fru- 
rip, Dutch Myers, William J. 
Sprow, Rome (Ike) Williams, 
George Plummer, “Pony” Sohl, 
Marlatt, Brown and Blaine 
(Blondie) Patton. Dutch Frurip, 
who also was a crack punter, 
was chosen all-Western at end. 
Hugh Sutherland was an invar- 
iable choice for all-State at 
guard, Capt. Bill Spaulding at 
Jeft half and Gi Harp at full- 
back were others rated as stars 
of the period. 

Cayou's light, fast team was 
helped by the big rules change 
of 1906 that lengthened the dis- 
tance for first down from 5 to 
10 yards and allowed the for- 
ward pass. 

Prof. Hains undertook in 1902 
to revive track, or rather to 
coach a bona fide track team. 
Wabash thinlyclads beat State 
Normala nd placed fourth in 
the state meet, above all schools 
except the Big Three of Notre 
Dame, Purdue and I. U. In 1903 
and afterward Wabash began 
competing in a new organiza- 
tion, long since dubbed the Lit- 
tle State, which excluded the 
Big Three. With Pierce and 
Sparks in the jumps and dashes, 
Reed in the distance runs, 
Heintz in the 880 and Suther- 
land in the weights the Wabash- 
ers were second in the Little 
State and fourth again in the 
Big State. They also beat State 
Normal and DePauw in duals. 

Hains had a good team again 


Marks At College 


{chosen all-America, the others 


— | honorable mention. 


Wabash in four seasons had 
won 66 of 69 games, the losses 
including the two to CHS. The 
| Little Giants outscored their 
opponents an average of 37-16. 
They were state collegiate 
champs four straight years. 
Never before or since in any 
similar period in any sport did 
any Wabash athletic team make 
such a record. 

Jones followed Cayou 


in 


gle season. They won or'y to 
of eight but lost to people like 
the Micigan Aggies 6-6, wowe 
Dame 8-4 and Nebraska 27-6. 
Jones left to coach basketball at 
Purdue and went from there to 
Mlinois. Jesse C. Harper of Chi- 
cago came as athletic director 
and coach here until 1913. 
Ward (Piggy) Lambert, a migh- 
ty mite from CHS, quarterback- 
ed the Little Giants to an 18-17 
victory over the Boilermakers, 
but aside from going 0-0 with 
DePauw they couldn't stave off 
defeat. 

Harper's 1910 eleven started 
great, being unscored on in 
four games, beating George- 
town 57-0, Purdue 3-0, Butler 
48-0 and St” Louis University 
10-0. Four more games had 
been scheduled but were called 
off. The reason was the worst 
‘athletic tragedy ever to befall 
the college. A 19-year-old fresh- 
man from the Round Hill neigh- 
¡Dor hood north of Crawfords- 
ville had entered that fall and 
displayed such scrap and capa- 
city to learn the game that he 
became a regular halfback. He 
was Hugh (Sap) Wilson. During 
the game at St. Louis he made 
a headon tackle to stop an end 
run. His head hit the ball car- 
tier’s knee, and collapsed on 
the field. He was taken to a 


hospital in that city, examined | 


and sent to another hospital for 
brain Surgery. In one moment 
of lucidity before lapsing once 
¡more into unconsciousness, 
¡young Wilson asked: 

“Did Wabash win?” 


coaching the gridders for a sin- ' 


in '03 and the next spring turned | He died soon afterward and 
over the sport to Coach Cayou. | plunged community and campus 
The big year after that was one ¡ here into a pall of sorrow. The 
of the biggest the Little Giants | Student body met the train bear- 
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bash pennant and his last words 
| engraved thereon. 

Harper was here four years 
before going to Notre Dame. 
| His teams took three close ones 
from Purdue, played two 0-0 
ties with DePauw and walloped 
| the Tibers 47)0 in another game, 
| lost to Notre Dame 38-0, 6-3 and 
41-6, to Marquette 11-9 and to 
¡the Mighigan Aggies 17-6 and 
(24-0. They lost to Butler 12-0 
¡and drubbed the Bulldogs 48-0 
land 47-0. 


¡per tenure were all - Western 


| guard “Fritz” Ebert and quar-| + 


| terback “Skeet” Lambert. 


; Clarence Thurber, a 
‘graduate of Colgate, where he 
iwas a top student as well as 
‘all - around athlete, was the 
next football mentor. 
' seemed to Wabash College,” the 
historians wrote, “to present a 
¡rare opportunity to do what it 
¡had for some time wanted to 
do — to put athletics in direct 
charge of a man who was also 
a teachming member of facul- 
ty.” Thurber was an instructor 
in speech his first year, then 
raised to a professorship, But 
¡he was unfortunate in arriving 
(right after the better football 
| players had been lost. 
Actually, his record appears 
at this distance to have been 
i rather typical of the days when 
the boys won the nickname Lit- 
tle Giants. The two - year rec- 
ord was 7-4-2. But Butler tied 
them 66 and DePauw won 7-0 
and 3-0 and Purdue made it 


26-0 and 273, and beating North | py 


western and Texas didn't seem | 
to balance things in the eyes 
‘of the fans. 

Another all around athlete, 
this time from South Dakota. 
University, came to coach here. 
Paul P. Sheeks was destined in 
his first year (1915) to have the 
school's first truly undefeated 
eleven, that is, in the sense that 
‘it played a full schedule of more 
than from one to four games. 
It went 7-0-1, tie being 7-7 in: 
the opener with Purdue. Louis- | 
| ville was beaten 38-0, Washing- | 
ton of St. Louis 14-3, Franklin | 
| 40-9 Butler 35-7, Northwestern 
34-7, Earlham 35-13 and DePaw | 
34-0, the last game being played 
in Indianapolis. Robert (Bee) 
Pfohi quarterbacked these Little | 
Giants. Homer Stonebraker was 
the center (this basketball great | 


ever had in track. They beat ing his body from St. Louis at ¡from Wingate's state champs | 


I. U. in an indoor dual, then |the local Vandalia depot and ' 


took an indoor triangular at escorted it into town in complete 
South Bend from Notre Dame Silence. 

and Indiana, when, after the| Out in Oak Hill Cemetery is 
leadoff Wabash mile relay run- | 
ner fell, Harvey Blair put on 
such an anchorman show as to 
overtake the Irish dashman for 
the deciding points. In the 
spring Wabash won the Little 
State with Earlham runnerup, | 
and the Scarlet then took the | 
Big State meet with 37 points 
to 33 for Purdue, 31 for Notre | 
Dame and 16 for I. U. Wabash 
track luminaries included Blair 
in the dashes, W. Bosson high 
jump, Patton 880, F. Sparks 
broad jump, A. Andrus hurdles 
and “Gov” Brown and A. Wat- 
son in the weights. 

Prof. Hains helped in base- 
ball as he had, in track before 
turning it over to a regular 
coach. “Hilly” Souder, an old | 
pro, coached the 1903 team that 
had a 15-3 record and won both | 
Big and Little State titles. Fish- 
er, Rubush and Boulton were 
the hurlers, Thornell the cap- 
tain, and the others Livingston, | 
Coen, Hasbrouck, Davies, | 
Robey, Pierce and Shepherd. | 
Later stars were Harp, Diddle, 
“Sandow”? Myers and Jim 
Adams. Wabash was tough in 
baseball through 1907. 

When basketball really got 
started, in 1900-01, the first two 
teams were losers. But improve- 
ment was emphatic beginning | 
with 1902-03. Ralph Jones was 
coaching the boys. Wabash 
won all but two of its games, 
losing these to Purdue. The 
starters for the Scarlet were 
forwards Lehman and Loop, | 
center Marshall and guards 
Pierce and Williams. Although 
all were back, the 1904-05 club 
won only half its games. The 
next winter Wabash won all its , 
games, two over Purdue among ' 
them, and illiams, Pierce and | 
Lehman were joined by Wicks, 
Sprow and Walter from the 
Crawfordsville High School 
team Jones had been coaching 
too. 

Newspapers hailed the 1905-06 
quintet as the best in the West, 
probably in the country. Brandy 
Freeman and ,ill Diddel were 
the forwards, Williams, Sprow 
the center and Williams and | 
Ralph Wicks guards. They lost | 
by a point to Purdue but drub- | 
bed Yale, Eastern champ, 24-8 
when the Elis came here to 
play. Purdue lost several games 
and wasn't rated as high as. 
Wabash that winter. i 

In 1906-07 Paul Stump from | 
CHS or Walter Gipe played the ' 
spot vacated by graduated Wil- 
liams. The team beat every. 
collegiate opponent. Its two de- 
feats were by Crawfordsville : 
High, playing high school rules 
and possessing such stars as 
- Dud Molony and Pete Vaughan. 

Stump won the back guard 
post in 1907-08 and the rest of 
the club was intact. It had a 
22-0 record, including a couple 
over Eastern champ Columbia, 
$2-20 and 25-14. On a trip South 
the Wabashers won six games, 
and the Indianapolis newspap- 
ers declared them “world cham- | 
pions.” Sprow and Wicks were | 
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proved he could be tough jat 
| other sports as well), and Stan- | 
|ley and G. W. Mikels were the | 
guards, Knute Cauldwell and | 
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Among the stars of the Har-| 1 


R. E. (Pete) Vaughan 
tch Hanicker tackles and 


|Schlemmer and guards 


|ketball and baseball as a Little 


Hanicker were described as ““as| Murphy and Johnny Wooden, 
Capt, Howard Showalter and strong a pair of tackles as ever 
| Earl Coffing ends. Backs includ- ' played for Wabash.” 
ed Francis Bacon, Bat Nelson 
and Harry Moses. Cauldwell and 


The 1916 team lost to Pur- 
due 28-7 and Notre Dame 60-0 


but won all the rest, including | except for a period in 1946-49 
the Butler (56-0 and DePauw |as commissioner of the National 
(26-13) games. Some of the| Professional Basketball League. 
backs had gone, but the line; He was named to the Basket- 
was intact from 1915, ¡ball Hall of Fame and in 1945 

The basketball team in 1908-09 | was chosen the country's most 
¡lost only to Ohio State and Notre | outstanding net coach. 
‘Dame. Wicks coached new men| His Riveters came to be a! 
the following year end they|caution with that fast - break | 
won seven of 12, losing for the |of theirs, but it’s fair to add! 
first time to DePauw. In 1910-11 | that local fans say Pete 
Ward Lambert, then ineligible, | Vaughan, another former CHS 
helped Harper coach the cag-| star, was having his Little Gi- 
ers, forwards Austin Herron and | ant netters fast - break before | 
Fred Eglin, center Louis (Fritz) | Purdue began the barn-burning 
Kent | style of ball. 
(Skeet) Lambert and Paul; Will Diddel came to coach the 
Stump, Herron and Schlemmer | Wabash five in 1914-15 and had 
were lost before the end of the | Homer Stonebrakers as a fresh- 
season, but Wabash lost only| man, “Stony” was one of the 
one time — a return tilt with! early “big fellows” of the game 
Notre Dame. here, though by no means as 

Ward (Piggy) Lamber, star at | tall as they got to be every- 
CHS and Wabash, came to be} where. Great teams were built 
one of the greatest of ali col-| around him in college as they 
lege basketball mentors. He'd|had been ‘in high school. He 
been a regular in football, bas- | played a half-season as a fresh- 
man when Wabash was relieved 
of the rule prohibiting their 
use, Wabash lost one to Pur- 
due, one of two with Notre 
Dame and beat the rest. The 
next season with the same boys 
Wabash started poorly with de- 
feats by Purdue, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois and Millikin, then got mov- 
ing and won the rest. 

The 1916-17 quintet was the 


Giant, And they said he weighed 
under 120 pounds! He taught 
ane coached at Lebanon High 
until 1916, then went to Purdue 
as head basketball and baseball 
and assistant football coach. 
When the war came he became 
a lieutenant in the field artil- 
lery, returning to Lafayette in 
1919, 


first to be called the “Wonder 
Five.” Wabash had a 19-2 rec- 
ord, losing to the Illinois Ath- 
letic Club and Michigan Aggies, 
the latter setback the only one 
by collegians. Abe DeVol and J, 
A, Clements were forwards, 
Stonebraker center and Knute 
Cauldwell and Francis Bacon 
guards. | 


In 29 years as basketball 
coach at Purdue he directed the 
Boilermakers to a 371-152 over- 
all record, including 228-105 in 
Big Ten competition, and they 
won or shared 11 conference 
titles. Among the all-Americans 
Lambert produced were Stretch 


¡the latter now coach of the 
NCAA champion UCLA Bruins. 
Lambert was associated with 
| Purdue until his death in 1958 


and 1916, but none won an over- 
all state title because Notre 
Dame ruled the roost in this 
era, The 1911 club, however, 
split four games with the Irish. 
The other two were secondary 
college champs. The 1908 and 
1912 track squads copped Little 
State crowns. The last grid 
season under Sheeks was 1918. 
curtailed to three games by the 
war, and Wabash was licked by 
Notre Dame, Purdue and 
DePauw. 

The basketball team was good 
again, and the trackmen shone 
at the Drake Relays besides 
copping the Little State and 
tieing for second in the Big 
State meet. Karl Huffine re- 
turned to the campus as alumni 
secretary and assistant coach 
and was here until 1927. 

The basketball boys in 1919 
had a gym with a standard size 
(bigger than that, really) floor 
on which to play. This was a 
big event for the campus, but 
one destined to be bigger was 
the advent as coach o: the CHS 
star who'd’ gone to Notre Dame 
— Robert E. (Pete) Vaughan. 
He became an athletic institu- 
tion such as the college has 
never had before or since his 
time, The three-time football 
all - American was still serv- 
ing this institution in the 1960s 
long after he though he’d re- 
tired, 

Pete was chosen on Walter 
Camp’s all-American elevens at 
both Notre Dame and Prince- 
ton and as both fullback and 
tackle, He was a harly less 
outstanding basketball man. 
There are few today who would 
argue the declaration of many 


The best baseball clubs of the | sports observers that Pete was 
period just preceding World | the CHS athlete to win greatest 
War I were those of 1911, 1913! (Continued on Twenty One) _ 
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This used to be a familiar picture. The 

pioneers had to find and build their own 

way. Many hardships faced them as 

they traveled across the prairie, Times 

have changed so that modern day equip- 

ment has made it much easier than 100 
years ago, į | 
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Is pictured a bulldozer of the present 
day era This is only one of the Pieces 
of mechanized equipment which enables 
Kirk Quinn to move quickly, to achieve 
bigger jobs in much less time. 
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Wabash Trackmen 
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fame on the gridiron in his col- 
lege days. I 

His first Wabash eleven had 
a 5-2-2 record. losing to Indiana 
and Western Michigan but down 
ing Marquette 13-6, wallloping 
Butler 67-0 and playing ties with 
Do "auw'and the Michigan Ag- 


ies. 

Wabash could play freshmen 
in 1919-22 but this was prohib- 
ite’ again in 1923 and three 
years of eligibility ruled as the 
jimit for an athlete. Wabash 
pot a 41-0 pounding from Chi- 
cago (the Maroons used to be 
about as rough as they came in 
the Gig Ten) in 1920 but lost to 
Purdue only 19-14. Marquette 
b- the ` le Giants 21-7 end 
DePauw did it 3-0. Butler wasn't 
plaved. 

The Scarlet had a 7-2 record 
in 1921, beating Augustana 7-0 
the Boilermakers 9-0. Butler 
14-0, Millikin 14-3, Rose Poly 
39-0 and DePauw 22-0, losing a 
memorable scrap to Army, 21-0 
at West Point (those three 
touchdowns came within a few 
minutes’ ture, and before and 
afier that the “Keydets” had 
plenty of trouble), and to Mar- 
quette 7-0. 

Butler began catching up with 
Wabash on the gridiron in the 
next three years, winning 9-7, 
2-0 and 12-0, and the historians 
wrote of the campus talk of a 
“Butler jinx.” It was an 0-0 tie 
in 1925. Wabash won 13-0 in 
1926, lost 13-6 in 1927. Then aft- 
er a year’s lapse the Bulldogs 
took the next three and paid for 
this with a 34-0 setback by the 
Scarlet in 1932, But the trend 
began to go Butler way, for all 
that. ' 

The 1922 game with the But- 
lers was particulrly rough—Hal 
Griggs, whose “golden toe” had 
beaten Illinois 10-7, booted three 
field goals for the Bulldogs, 
who couldn't get near the Wa- 
bash goal line with a running 
attack. Wabash got one touch- 
down, reached the 15 in quest 
of another and was penalized 
half the distance to the goal 
when a player ciouted one of 
the Indianapolis collegians. 

During the period 1919-29 
Wabash still was playing the 
“big fellers”” about every aut- 
umn. They did best against 
Purdue. In 1920-25 inclusive Wa- 


Purdue each defeated Wabash 
21-7 in 1924, but in 1923 the 
Scarlet had mopped up the 
Crimson 29-6. Minnesota by 
32-6, Iowa hy 28-7 and Illinois 
'by 21-0 beat Wabash in 1925. 
And in 1921-27 inclusive the Lit- 
tle Giants downed old rival 
| DePauw. 

| There were stars in the 1920s 
¡of course — Tiny Knee, Dutch 
Aul, Kip Kessler, Jack Single- 


¡George Stassand and “Forky” 
¡Elliott among them. Knee was 
one of the all - time great Wa- 
bash fullbacks. Clayton Weist 
¡was the hard - running back- 
¡field ace of the late 1920s. Wa- 
¡bash, however, began finding it 
harder and harder to contain 
¡the “big timers” on the pro- 
¡gram from year to year, chief- 
ly because the difference be- 
¡tween the schools in both en- 
rollment and athletic emphasis 
was growing greater and great- 
er. In 1926 Minnesota powered 
its way to a 67-7 rout of the 
outmanned Little Giants. Pur- 
due's margin was only a touch- 
down and Illinois won by 14 
| points the same season. The 
¡boys upset Colgate 7-0 in 1928 
land lost to the Easterners 14-6 
the following year. 

Although not always a winner, 
¡DePauw got harder to handle 


The scores in the next 11 years 
¡with Wabash listed first were 
18-9, 0-52, C-7, 0-7. It was a riv- 
19-0, 0-32, 07, 07. It was a riv 
| alvy, all right. In the same per- 
jiod of time Butler won five, 
tied two and lost three with the 
| Little Giants, and in the last of 
| these the Bulldogs won 55-0 
(1939). 


Back to basketball. The Wa- 
bash historians wrote that 
| ‘more was demanded” of a 
| Scarlet five than of the football 
team. Even a highly success- 
ful gang of gridders could con- 
cede there were quite a few 
¡teams in the nation able to 
¡beat Wabash. “But for a 
Scarlet five to uphold the tra- 
dition of the college in basket- 
ball meant that it must be near- 
ly or quite the best. . .in the 
country.” 

There were days of glory yet, 
though, on the hardboards. Wa- 
¡bash had strong teams in the 
‘early 1920s, and the best of 


| 
| 


_ton, Teddy Roll, Wally Milstead, | 


after a 20-12 victory in 1928. | 


Little Giants were callec nation- 
al champs anyhow. 
A dozen men won letters with 


that basketball team — Clyde | 


Grater, Lon Goldsberry, Fred 
(Cat) Adam, Tom Burdette, 
Herbert (Bill) Crane, Paul 
Schanlaub, Pete horn, Reeve 
(Hippo) Peare, Maurice (Chang) 
| Chadwick, Paul Nurnberger, 
Maurice Shelley and Teddy 
Roll. The center was Goldsber- 
ry with Adam and Crane for- 
wards and Grater and Burdette 
probably the other top players. 

The 1924-25 team went 18-1. 
¡Wisconsin beat the Scarlet by a 
‘point early in the campaign. 
¡The historians wrote that it 


¡was conceded that year that 
‘from 1904 to 1908 Wabash had 
¡the best basketball tearr in the 
' country.” Maurice Robinson and 
Teddy DeVol were usually the 
forwards with Chang Chadwick 
center and Tom Burdette and 
Theron Coffel guards. Butler 
¡gave them the roughest time 
| after the defeat by the Badgers. 

The 1920-21 team had a 22-4 
record, losing early to the Vin- 
cennes “Y” netters, later to 


son's last two games to Notre 
¡Dame and DePauw. The Irish 
and Tiger victories were each 
¡by a point. Wabash also had 
beaten each of the three col- 
i lege clubs during the winter. 
Track progressed before, dur- 
jing and after World War I un- 
¡der Coaches Sheeks and Town- 
|send. Wabash won two Little 
¡State titles in the period and 
tied for second in a Big State. 
¡Prof. Grave, an old Earlham 
¡athlete, guided the 1920 squad 
¡to a Little State championship. 
Clarence Manley, Volney Brown 
Richard Beck, Larry Nicholson 
Austin Sweet, Fred Nabor, Tiny 
Knee and R. D. VanArsdale 
¡were among the better track- 
men of the period, and Wabash 
¡relay teams prospered at the 
¡Illinois and Drake carnivals. 
¡VanArsdale in 1923 broad jump- 
led 23 feet 5 inches, a Wabash 
| record that stands yet. The only 
other one that still does from 
MEP back there is the 10 flat 
hundred by Harvey Blair in 
1910, and it is shared by two 
from the present generation of 
athletes. 

In 1923 Wabash won the col- 
lege mile relay for the fourth 
¡time in five years at the Ilh- 
‘nois Relays. The Scarlet was 
¡second to Butler in this relay 
¡at Drake but won the 880 relay. 
|Wayne Johnson in 1924 was a 
distance runner for the U. S. 


bash beat the Boilermakers | those were in 1921-22 and 1924-25 ¡at the Paris Olympics. The Wa- 


three times and tied them once 
in six, games. -Bheye«took* on 
Notre Dame’s famed Four 


¡The first had a 20-3 record, 
“losing to Purdue, Butler and 
Franklin (but it also beat these 


¡bash two-mile relay team won 
¡at Illinois the same year. Nash 
| Higgins, track coach in 1922-25, 


Horsemen and Seven Mules in three teams), and playing in retired and Wabash had a stu- 
1924 and lost 34-0. In 1922 they [what was billed as a “national ¡dent coach, M. B. Tauer, but 


were beaten 32-6 by Washing- 
ton € Jefferson in Pennsylva- 


tournament” at Indianapolis. It 
¡wasn't really that in the stat- 


second in the Little 


placed 
Track virtually ended 


State. 


nia, a team that had played in |ure of the opponents, and Wa- | after this season because it had 


the Rose Bowl. Indiana and bash won it handily, but the ‘become nearly impossible to fi- 
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1905 


MILESTONES OF 


Sponsored America's Ist Mothers‘ 
Pension Law. 

Sponsored America's Ist Workmen's 
Compensation Laws. _ 

Sponsored America’s Ist Old Age 
Pension Law. 

Supported Enactment of Social 
Security Law. 

Dedicated Eagle Dormitory at 

Boys’ Town, Nebraska. 


Established the Eagles Memorial 
Foundation. 


Financed the Entrance to the 
Chapel of the Four Chaplains. 


JOIN THE EAGLES! 


THE FIGHTING FRATERNITY WITH MORE THAN 1,000,000 MEMBERS 


Crawfordsville Aérie No. 1005 now boasts of 800 members, who are enjoying the fine 
benefits of the club. Our Aerie has grown steadily since its organization in 1905, and today 
has one of the finest homes in central Indiana. Special entertainment is offered weekly for 
members and their families. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles is a fraternal organization that not only affords enter- 
tainment, but has many-other attractive features. 


Organized March 8, 1905 


CRAWFORDSVILLE 
FRATERNAL ORDER of EAGLES 


NO. 1005 


EAGLE PROGRESS 


1953: Established Eagle Haus in Free 
Berlin, Germany. 

1957: Inaugurated Nationwide ‘‘Jobs 
After 40” Program. 

1959: Established EAGLE-CARE Trade 
School in Naples, Italy. 

1960: Dedicated Eagle Hall at Home on the 
Range for Boys in N. Dakota. 

1960: Established “Max Baer Heart 
Fund” for Coronary Research. 

1961: Dedicated Eagle Village in Florida 
as Senior Eagle Retirement Home. 

1962: Established EAGLE-CARE Trade 
School in Abadan, Iran. 

1963: Established “William Watson Mem- 


as in 1916-17 and in the years | 


¡State Normal and in the sea- | 


| down the Monon once had held. 


Appreciate 
Them! 


1965 


orial * Eagle House in Turkey. 


nance both it and baseball —l 
land the latter sport got the 
' vote. 

Harry M. Scholler coached 
baseball in 1921 through 
11931 and was helped most off 
that time by Karl Huffine. A] 
former 1. U. star, Scholler had | 


been in professional ball a while, | 
¡He had some good teams here. | 
|The 1921 club went 14-4 and the | 
‘next one 11-6. In 1923 the Little 
Giants won 11 of 13— both 
‘losses 7-6 to Butler. The 192% 
[club was called “clearly” the! 
¡state champ. It went 10-2. Rob-} 
¡ertson was the pitching stam 
and Melson, Dale and the Wy- 
‘atts were other standouts. In 
11925, the record was 11-5-1. 
Coach Vaughan became ath= 
‘etic director again in 1931 aft- 
er Scholler's retirement. Golds- 
¡berry became baseball coach, 
|An assistant football coach one 
‘season was Gaumy Neal, *20, 
later to become head coach at 
¡DePauw. An experiment to light 
¡Ingalls Field for night football 
in 1929 endured through 1930 
and was abandoned. The light- 
ing was all right, but after the | 
¡first couple of games the 
crowds dwindled. 

Beginning with the decade of 
the 1930s Wabash gradually 
gave up trying to cope with the 
Big Ten schools and others of | 
| comparable strength in football | 
and basketball, Purdue to” 
over the spot in the hardwood! 
sport that its small neighbor 


| Later it was Indiana that flared 
lup strongly in Big Ten and na- 
i tional competition. Wabash 
played for the most part the 
| secondary colleges. It continued 
‘battling Butler and DePauw, 
the perennial rivals in every- 
thing, and both Bulldogs and 
Tigers steadily built up marg- 
ins in their basketball series 
with Wabash. 

Academic standards grew 
tougher at Wabash (they were 
always high, and now it be- 
came easier for the strong ath- 
letes simply to enroll else- 
where), And, though the fighi- 
ing spirit never flagged among; 
those youngsters who did the 
playing, the “golden age” of 
squaring off against some of the | 
best in the land was a thing 
of history, of old timers’ recol- 
lections. 

In football, Pete's teams con- 
tested- vigorously against all} 
anywhere near their usual cali-| 
bre, They beat DePauw 17-13 
and 27-19 in 1940-41, losing to 
Butler 19-12 and 26-0 the while. 
In 1942 both were rugged en 
gagements. DePauw winning 6-3 


War II situation found Wabash 
short-scheduled and outclassed} 
in 1943, Butler wasn’t met and 
DePauw won 33-0. This was the 
last autumn to play I. U., and 
it was bad, 53-6. Two years 
latc? Bo McMillin's boys were 
to give Indiana its only confer- | 
ence championship. 


¡draft to having mostly 17 - and 


One of three ties on the 1950 
record was 13-13 with a Fraz- 
ier - coached Hanover eleven, 
and the one time Bal State 


(The Purdue series had stop- 
ped in 1928 and that with I. U. 
the next year, but this wartime 
deal probably was arranged be- 
Cause of transportation difficul- 
ties and the fact that the larg- 
er schools were supposed to 
have been reduced due to the 


Oklahoma showed up here as 
athletic director and heat foot- 
ball mentor in 1951. In Fraze’s 
first Season Wabash had for the 
first time since 1915 an unbeat- 
en football team. As Thurber 


18-year-olds playing for them). 

In 1944 the Vaughan - coached 
gridders came back with a 6-1 
record, losing only to Western 
Michigan 20-0 and beating De- 
Pauw 14-7. Butler wasn't played 
agaln for two years. In 1945 
Wabash was 2-3-1, losing 13-7 to 
the Tigers. 

That was Vaughan's last sea- 
son here as football coach. He 
hadn't had basketball in all 
those years but coached it in 
Many of them. In 1919-45 inclus- 
Ive his football teams compiled 
a record of 110-85-24. He coach- 
ed nearly 3,000 athletes in foot- 
ball and basketball in the 27 
years 


Anecdotes about him are a 
bookful. He never played for 
Wabash, but he loved the school. 
It loved him, too. One day to 
this adopted son who never had 
been graduated from college (he 
took off for World War I, went 
Overseas and couldn't get back | 
to anything like classes) -thej 
college gave an honorary mas- 
ter’s degree. | 

Pete retired after World War 
IL Well, that's what he thought, 
anyhow. But he was twice re- 
called, first to help Garland 
Frazier, then head grid coach, 
in 1959 and again by President 
Trippet to serve as interim) Huntsman directed the Wabash- 
athletic director from January ers. Another senior, fullback 
of 1961 until Dr. Leslie Rem-| Norm Buktenica, had been in- 
ley was appointed in the spring | jured in the previous game and 
of 1963. Then the Mr. Wabash | was out of this one, but Jerry's 
of athletics was allowed to re-|kid brother, Stan, a freshman, 
fire again. At a football ban-| made the Tigers live hard with 
quet some nice and truthful! his running power. Wabash led 
things were said in his pres-| all the way for 41-12, Joe Doo- | 
ence. Never but never a public¡ley, Cal Hilgediek and Ted 
speaker, Pete quietly said, | Steeg were other Scarlet backs 
“Thank you.” of note and Bob Holstine, Ken 

Purdue had a tremendous Big Beasley, Bob Hepler and Gene| 
Ten championship football team Light were amont the outstand- 
in 1929. Undefeated and untied. ing linemen. Jerry Huntsman, , 
Playing regularly at a halfback| Hepler at tackle and Beasley 
was Glen Harmeson. In 1946| at end were chosen on the Lit- 
he succeeded Vaughan as Wa-|tle All-State team. | 
bash coach. Harmy's record! Wabash took on its last “ma- 
here was a good one, 25-10-6 jor” opponent as the schedule 
and not a losing season in the toughened in 1952, and al- 
five. He moved on to his alma though Cincinnati won 27-7 the 
mater as assistant coach from: Little Giants impressed the Cin- ` 
here. His Little Giants won, cy sportswriters, Valparaiso and 
four of five from DePauw, some Albion took early, close games | 
of them cliff-hangers. It went! from Wabash that fall. Then the 
260, 27-7, 0-8, 25-21 and 34-20,\Scarlet, down by two touch- 
The boys couldn’t beat Butler, | downs at the half, fought back 
losing four straight, then tieing ; against Butler at Indianapolis 


one for Sheeks, so Harmy cer- 
tainly had helped with this one. 
The first seven of Frazier’s 10 
teams here were winners, and 
his overall mark was 49-35-5. 
In the first seven years it 
had been 42-164, For the last 
three the record was 7-19-1, 
That 1951 team played in the 
rules perivd of the two-platoon 
system, later discarded, then 
revived effective this fall. 
Fraze brought the, split T to 
the straight T Wabashers. When 
the boys were there to imple- 
ment it, this offensive formation 
could be “a thing of beauty” to 
football followers. The Little Gi- 
ants beat Ball State 34-19 in 
their opener, then played a 
26-26 tie with Butler in a game 
in which they led Tony Hinkle’s | 
Bulldogs 26-13 going into the 
fourth quarter, After that they’ 
beat Knox 21-6, Olivet 41-6, | 
Franklin 49-6, Sewanee 35-7 and 
Hanover 426. They went into! 
their finale at Greencastle! 
against a DePauw team that: 
also was undefeated, with wins | 
over Hanover, Oberlin, Ball 
State. Kalamazoo, Hope, Indi-. 
ana State and Lake Forest. 
Senior quarterback Jerry! 


son 


_— 


had helped build that earlier! 


kickoff return, however, set up 
a pass from Vaino Grayam to 
Hilgediek that the latter took 
from between two defenders 
| while racing into the end zone, 
and Wabash won 27-25. Coe of 
Iowa nipped the Little Giants 


fullback with a master’s from: 28-27. They won their last four, | 


ending with a 47-0 rout of 
| DePauw. 

In 1953 they lost 24-20 to a 
‘Butler rally and drubbed De- 
| Pauw 42-0. In 1952 Gene Light 
¡and big Lew Jones both rated 
! Little All-State selection along 
‘with center Dick Glassmeyer, 


{end Tom Hankinson and full. | 


‘back Stan Huntsman. In 1953 
the choices from the Wabash 
team were Glassmeyer at a 
guard post and Huntsman, Pon- 
derous Gil Shoaf made it at 


¡tackle and Grayam at quarter- | 


back in 1954, Tom Hankinson 
‘(who'd been away in military 
service and returned) at end in 
¡1955 and Tom Marchando at 
‘fullback in 1956. The selections 
| were discontinued after that. 
In 1954, the Little Giants were 
7-1-1, losing to Ohio Wesleyan 
28-14 and being tied by Brad- 
ley 7-7 but defeating Valpo at 
ilast, 14-6, plus Albion, Sewanee, 
| Carroll, Beloit and, by 28-0 this 
time, DePauw. Although it did 
not appear likely then to most 
folks, that was the last grid 
victory over the Tigers. 
Wabash beat Ohio Wesleyan, 
27-14, in 1955, and also won 
from Albion and Sewanee and 
tied Carroll. The boys lost to 
Washington of St. Louis in the 
last minute of play and to Be- 


loit also late in the game, 19-13. | 


Just before the trip to Green- 
castle they defeated Butler 
14-12, and that was the last time 
that happened, (In a seven-year | 
period the Bulldogs had won 
only twice from Wabash), At 


sacked up at 25-19, A good|the squad before he left with 


his son's body, 
Underdog Wabash struggled 


against Bradley for nearly three 


quarters and was credited with 
making a game effort, Then 
something happened. The Little 
Giants suddenly took the Braves 
apart with a cluster of touch- 
downs and won 30-6. DePauw 
beat Wabash 24-8 and it was a 
3-6 record. 

+ 1979 the Scarlet went 3-5-1, 
losing to Butler 28-8 and bat- 
cp eras to a 66 draw, 
In 1960 the boys beat only Hane 
Jover, losing to the Bulldogs 
| 40-7 and to DePauw 14-13 after 
leading the Tigers 13-6 late in 
the game. Frazier resigned and 
the spring of 1961 found Ken- 
neth W. Keuffel, one time 
Princeton fullback and place- 
kicker and a Ph.D. in English 
from Penn, teaching the boys 
and old - yet - new formation, 
the single wing, 

It seemed neither he nor they 
had a chance of getting any- 
where that season. Lacking ex- 
perienced depth and outsized 
every Saturday, the Little Gi- 
¡ants shook off the campus de- 
pression from three losing years 
and posted a 5-4 record. They 
upended Evansville 12-7 on Jack 
McHenry's pass to Dick White 
jin their opener and knocked off 
19-14 a Washington team that 
hadn’t lost to Wabash since 
1956. Then a big Butler outfit, 
ICC chramps and destined to go 
unbeaten and untied, bowled 
them over in the last half, 34-7, 
But the boys came back to nip 
heavily favored John Carroll 7-6 
and win 21-6 at Heidelberg, the 
first win ever from the Student 
Princes. It was costly. The best 
back they had — tailback Mc- 
Henry, was injured and out of 
the finale at DePauw. That 
went to the Tigers 20-7. 

The 1962 eleven was 5-3-1, 
Butler having to come from be- 


DePauw a last - play field goal| hind for a 14-14 tie in Indiana» 


gave the Tigers a 23-20 tri- 


polis and DePauw erasing a 


umph, the first since 1948, The | 10-0 halftime deficit to win 13-10. 


1956 Little Giants went 6-2-1, 
‘losing to Heidelberg 21-20 and 
Butler 26-7 and tieing DePauw 
7-7, They were 5-4 the next 
year, losing 14-6 to Butler and 
in the finale by a whopping 
37-6 to the Bengals. (That De- 
Pauw team lost only to St. Jo- 


|seph's and Butler). 


1 


But the Keuffelmen downed 
Evansville again. then Washing- 
| ton, and drubbed Hanover. 
Bradley took them 14-7, but 
they came from behind 7-17 to 


| week, They lost to Ohio Wes: 
leyan again but nosed out Heid- 
elberg. White was a standout 


bump off Wheaton 20-17 the next + 


It was right after the tragic| this season not only as a pass- 
death of Dean Stephens, assist- | catcher (he took the two from 
ant coach returning from a|Lynn Garrard against Butler) 
scouting trip to Bradley, in the | but for sterling defensive play, 
crash of a private plane near Garrard was the state's lead- 
Waynetown that the Little Gi-|ing collegiate scorer from his 
ants of 1958 scored their most | tailback spot. 
impressive victory of a losing: In 1963 Wabash was 54 with 
campaign. Rainsoaked scouting! wins over Valparaiso, Hanover, 
notes the young aide had made Bradley and Heidelberg, a tie 
¡at Peoria were brought from| with Washington 14-14 and with 
ithe wreckage and turned over defeats by Butler 26-21 (the 
¡to the remainder of the griev-| Bulldogs led 26-7 once), Wheat- 


and Butler losing 6-0. The World the Bulldogs 7-7 in his last sea- for a late 20-19 lead. Butler! ing staff. Dean's father, called | on 7-3, Ohio Wesleyan 24-14 and 
‘scored and appeared to have it! 


here from Oklahoma, spoke to! (Continued on Twenty Two) , 
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Ningle-Wingers Carry On Old Tradition 
INSURANCE 


Indiana State, with far more 
AND 


HEATING 
USED TO BE 
SUCH .A PROBLEM! 


Wabash Golfers Defending Champs; 
Boys Catch On Fast In Mat Sport jews, an 


(Continued From Twenty One) Wabash since 1942-43, perhaps |! 4 l I 

Sa | Ithe best since the “golden age.” fin Fh gis Unitas? aoa ke 
0, Garrard again This team went 15-7. Rewer- , g. 

rate ait scorers, The|man, MVP of the regional that lor near the top in the unofficial 


y -scoring of the Wabash Relays 
1964 team went 3-3-2 losing to year, was chosen on the all their. coach founded a dozen 


abundant manpower, finally | 
broke it up two years ago. 
Cross - country teams wearing 
the Scarlet won four Little State 


Valpo, playing ties with both NCAA regional five three years | 


Washington and Butler (the 
Bulldogs were down 0-7 but) 
made it 7-7), beating Franklin, | 
Ohio Wesleyan and Hanover, | 
losing 42-7 to the “little NCAA” | 
champion, unbeaten Wittenberg, | 
and winding up by spotting De- | 
Pauw a 14-0 halftime margin, 
coming back to lead the Tig- 
ers 15-14, then losing the fame: 
92-21, Fullback Al Anderson was 
the overall standout this sea- 
son. That made the Keuffel rec- 
ord for four years of 17-14-32, 
DePauw finally. had passed up 
Wabash in their all - time ser- 
les, 3332-7, and Butler had 
stretched its ample margin by 
a couple more games. In both 
series in the early 1930s troph- 
ies were adopted, the Iron Key 
for the Butler game, the Mon- 
on Bell for the DePauw Triv-; 
alry. Wabash is ahead for nei- 
ther one, But the football come- 
back since 1960 has kept up the 
interest and revived the hope 
of turning the tide again. | 
In the post-World War II era | 
the Little Giants haven't been 
coming up to the records occa- 
sionally established by their 
baseball clubs in earlier years. 
But the sport has continued 
each spring and there have been 
periodic winners. Wally Bartkie- 
wicz handled the diamondmen 
in the early 1950s and John 
(Red) Kenney since 1957 until 
Rusty Nichols took over last 
spring. Sprinkled through the 
years have been the big wins, 
such as Bruce Swanson's 3-0 
shutout’ of I. U. and here and 
there triumphs over old time 


Pauw. The 3-6 record of 1964 


son stretch the Brockmen beat 
the Bulldogs, who incidentally 
are “major team” category in 
'NCAA basketball, four games 
out of six, including three in a | 


since the 1920s. 


¡from Earlham in 1949, revived | 
D track and cross - county and | 
rivals such as Butler and De- Succeeded as no other coach | 


in a row. 


years ago. They led the non-Big 


If any one ‘‘modern day” bas- | 
ketballer rated with the Wa-! 
bash greats of the 1904-25 per- | 
iod. fans tagged “the wizard 
from Alamo” as that player. 
Brock said Bowerman. who tat- | 
er played for the Phillips Oil- ; 
ers, was the best player he: 
ever coached. He was a mas- 
ter of ball control, a scintillat- 
ing dribbler and a_ bullseye 
shooter. 

Charley set three scoring rec- 
ords for Wabash that stand yet 
—single game (63 against Chi- 
cago Illini in 1961) season (599 
that season) and three - year 
varsity career (1,408). He did 
not play varsity ball as a fresh- 
man, yet in three seasons he 
came close to the four-year 
Wabash scoring mark of 1,439 
points set by Tommy Bennett, 
another of Brock's boys, who 
started every game from his 
freshman debut on through col- | 
lege. Despite his performance | 
against the Chicago school, 
which Wabash beat handily, 
Bowerman's greatest night: 
probably was in the 110-108 five- 
overtime victory here over But- 
ler. He racked up 53 points on 
the Bulldogs. In one three-sea- 


row. That hadn't happened | 


Owen Huntsman, coming here 


| Chris Hixon, triple jumper John | 


Three contingent in the Big 
State meet for many years. 
Great small college 440 -| 
through - long distance runners 
helped immensely in landing | 
Wabash its string of Little State 
titles — fellows like Grant Van | 
Horne, Warren Hall, Walt In- 
man, Ron Reinhart, Jerry Rob- 
inson, Keith McNeil, Glen Pride 
and George Brattain. There 
were others naturaily, who were | 
good on or off title teams. The 
best are indicated by the rec- 
ord - holders including Jon Ma- | 
der in the 220 and 440, Brat- 
tain the 880, Hall and McNeil | 
in the mile, VanHorne the two- 
mile, mile relaymen Mader, 
Brattain, McNeil and Pride, 
pole vaulter Max Richey, high | 
jumper Dave Monteith, hurdler | 


Pickerill, shot putter and dis- | 
cus man Stan Huntsman, jave- 
lin thrower “.ynn Garrard and 
sprinters Denny Holmes and 
Eddie Bell. 


Camouflage For Meals 


STERLING, Kan. (AP)—Far- 
mer Clyde Murphy faced a 
feeding problem when one of his 
cows died in giving birth to a 
calf. 

He settled it by dusting the 
orphan and another new calf 
with talcum powder, It cover- 
ed the scene of both calves and 
the mother of the one calf ac- 
cepted both without question. 


Broke Speed Record 


had done in having consistent 


Peter DePaolo was the first 
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William A. Wilson 
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PEOPLE OF THE CRAWFORDSVILLE 
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was improved to 6-10 last year 
with wins over the Bulldogs 
and Tigers to brighten up the 
stretch. It was the first season 
within memory that Wabash 
hadn’t had a single rainout. 
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winners. His boys now hold or | driver to average better than 
share in every record in the! 100 m.p.h. in the Indianapolis 
books except VanArsdale's 23-5 | 500-mile event. He attained an | 
broad jump of 42 years ago. He | average speed of 101.13 m.p.h. | 


has had only one losing track | in 1925, a record which stood | 
season here. 
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Track was revived in the late 
1940s and tennis, golf and then; 
wrestling were added to the | 
athletic curriculum. The rac- 
quet wielders about broke even, 
The linksmen did better. Under 
direction of Chuck Sanders and 
paced by Billy Locker they 
captured a Little State title in 
1957. Sanders also produced a 
Little State wrestling crown aft- 
er a 3-9 season record in the 
first year the meet was held 
(1959) before going on to Indi- 
ana State. Fred Pipin handled 
the matmen the next season, 
then Max Servies took over. 
The overall record for the 10 
years of this sport has been, | 
in dual meets, 59-37-1, with the; 
last three seasons all winning | 
campaigns. | 

Bob Mitchum. coaching the | 
golfers after Sanders’ depart- 
ure, has had Little State cham- 
pion teams the last two years. 
Bill Hepler was the MVP in 
1964, Hal Phillips in 1965, Phil- 
lips, Dave Hadley, Dick Gray, 
Steve Duchi and Bill Hamilton | 
were the principal starters this | 


spring. 

Wabash basketball since the 
great teams of the 1920s did 
not produce the unusually out- 
standing teams the fans in that 
era and before had been con- 
ditioned to anticipate, and the 
“big school” opponents began 
disappearing from the sched- 
wes in such numbers as the 
years went by. However, there 
were the moments of joy when- 
ever rivals Butler and DePauw 
were outscored, as happened 
now and then but not often 
enough for Wabash to catch up 
with either once they’d gone 
around the Little Giants in their 
respective series. 

Butler in the 1930s and 1940s 
won more than 75 per cent of 
its twice - a-season games with 
Wabash. DePauw in the same 
period won nearly 70 per cent 
in its rivalry with the Scarlet 
shooters. The 1943-43 Little Gi- 
ants were the only ones to take 
both games in a winter from 
both rivals. The 1929-30 team 
split with Butler and beat the 
Tigers twice. 

Bob L. Brock concluded a 
dozen years of coaching here 
last spring and obtained a leave 
of absence for a year to be as- 
sistant principal and athletic di- 
rector at new Fountain Central 
High. Rusty Nichols, assistant 
last winter, will be the interim 
basketball coach in 1965-66 aft- 
er directing the freshmen to a 
10-2 record. ’ 

Brock played at Indiana 
State and had an outstanding 
bigh school coaching record at 
Richland Township and Tell 
City. His prep teams won 76 of 
88 games. His finest Little Gi- 
ant teams played in a 56-30 
four - season stretch, 1957-61. 
During this period they were in- 
vited to the NCAA college divi- 
sion tournament each season. 
They never won a regional but 
gave a good accounting of 
themselves against such schools 
as Evansville, soon a perennial 
ICC kingpin and current nation- 
al college champ, and Witten- 
berg, which in 1961 defeated Wa- 
bash 48-42 in the regional final 
here and went on to cop the 
national tourney title. 

The 1960-61 five of Don Eng- 
ler, Rusty Nichols, Jim Cym- 
ming, Charley Bowerman tnd 
Geer Jouvis was the best fsp 


Wabash - trackmen ee 
Huntsman won seven Little| 


until 1932, when Fred Frame 
upped the record to 104.44 
m.p.h. 
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CONGRATULATI 


CRAWFORDSVILL 


ON 100 YEARS 
OF PROGRESS! ` 


The early pioneers, the builders, the men and women o 
down through the ages, should be and assuredly are, proud 


its present stature. 
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of this city and community they started in 1865 and built to 


It is for us, who are so fortunate as to now reside here, to see 
that their work has not been in vain; that Crawfordsville con- 
tinues, for the next 100 years and hence, to live up to the ex- 
pectations and hopes of those early founders. 
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Schools In City Really Have ‘New Look’ 


Josiah Holbrook, 


> [ 
Pioneer Teacher 


Crawfordsville's first school 
stood on ground occupied later 
by the old gas works, in the 
300 block of North Washington 
Street not far back from the 
Sugar Creek buff. It was a 
subscription school organized in 

` 1829-and taught by young Josiah 
Holbrook. 

The first schoolhouse probably 
was built of hewn logs, the pop- 
ular construction material of the 
day (witness the: first court- 
house and jail as well as the 
community’s second school 
structure), and it might have 
been a cabin converted to school 
use. 

Peter S. Kennedy wrote in his 
1881 county history that the first 
school ‘‘was at first a some- 
what pretentious and contentious 
rival” of the second, of which 
he said, “A building was erec- 
ted for a seminary on the prem- 
ises where Chilion Johnson now 
resides; and if the frame shell 
of his present house could be 
lifted off it would disclose 


no lot should be sold for less 
than $10.” 


James C. Scott conducted the 
Crawfordsville Seminary, start- 
ing classes Oct. 26, 1831. Dr. 
Theodore Gronert in his “Sugar 
Creek Saga” said that ‘‘des- 
pite the promise implied in its 
name, only a few elementary 
courses were taught. In fact, 
other institutions soon challeng- 
ed and shortly displaced Scott's 
[Seminary and the community's 
second decade witnessed an im- 
pressive advance in the field of 
education.” 


In the sense that it was avail- 


able at modest tuition charge to | ville's “free school” 


those youngsters whose folks 
could and would send them to 
its preparatory department, the 
“Crawfordsville English and 
Classical High School’? opened 
its unpainted doors to a dozen 


| 
| 
| 


a 


were women. They were semi- 
nary or, in some instances, 
city high school graduates. Qual- 
ification to teach involved pass- 
ing a licensing examination. 
town beard had ordered a teach- Private grade schools continued 
er be employed to teach in the for a ti :e after the Civil War. 
“Red School Hcuse.” It also di- Mary Hovey conducted one such 
rected that “three female in an annex to Hovey Coitace 
schools” be opened, ex pio ing near the college campus. The 
six teachers, and that a part principais of the public schools 


Jennison for the purcha 2 of 
Jefferson Square, for school pur- 
poses, The price was reported at 
$9.000. 

In April of the same year the 


`‘ 
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a cost of $44,000. It was partly | special diplomas were awarded | er, principal and superintendent. | Willson, Nicholson, Hose, Beard. 


destroyed by a fire (which took |in 1872 to Mellie Blair, Mary 
away valuable early schoo’ rec- | Cumberland and Caroline Krout, 
ords) in April of 1892 and was |the first commencement exer- 
rebuilt at an expenditure of [cises were in 1877 while H. S. 
$35.000. | Kritz was superintendent. 
f The present structure replaced | At first the high school was 
it in 1910-11 at a cost of $92.500, ! 
its floor space occupying nearly |the boys who might have gone 
an acre of ground. The auditor- | there attending Wabash Prepar- 
ium Was added in 1919. r 
According to the 1913 history ¡While W. A. Millis, later presi- 


of the Holloway Building be usually were men. 
rented for use as a “male Dr. Gronert sketched some of 
school.” the differences between the ear- 


All the early schools were 
subscription - supportez, that is, 


ly schools and those of the post- 
¡Civil War decade: “The log 


of the county the next school 


dent of Hanover College, was 


building in the city after 1873 |Superintendent after the turn of 


was the Lincoln School, opened 


|the century the number of boys 


each family contributed to the ¡sciool with its puncheon floor, 
salary of the teacher at a rate backless benches, goose - quill 
of a certain amount per pu il. pers and b'ab recitations had 
There was a close relation, largely disappeared, but build- 
physically if not in the curricu- jing; and equipment were far 
Jum, between church and school : from modern. There were indi- 
in many places in the county— | vidual desks, Spencerian pens, a 


in 1882 and used for Negro pu- jenrolled at Crawfordsville High 
pils. It was replaced by anoth- eae rapidly. When this oc- 
er building on East Wabash curred the high school athletic 
Avenue in 1922, and that one, Program was expanded. The 
now abandoned, still stands, but | Present high school building was 
the school system was integrat- | erected while L. N. Hines, later 
ed years ago. president of Indiana State Nor- 


The Mills School, named for 


in some inrterse sthe 's” chim-ch 
used for Sunday worship was 
the log school used during tae 
week. 

A 1958 report on Crawfords- 
— signed 
by J. M. Butler as examiner of 
county schools in the county— 
showed a 13-week term during 
the period April 13 to Julv 12, 
with total enroll™ent of 149 hos 
and 186 girls. The curriculum 


¡boys Dec. 3, 1833. It was in the ¡included spelling, reac- 


two-story frame structure in the | ing, arithmetic, geography, Eng- 
woods near the Sugar Creek | lish grammar and U. S. history. 


valley just west of town. Ca- 
leb Mills was the principal. 


| 


Books included McGuffey’s Spel- 
ler, Indiana Readers. Monteith’s 


many of the old hewed logs of | This, of course, was the school | Geography and Willard’s and 


the original seminary building.” 

He explained the provision for 
education made by Ambrose 
Whitlock in platting the town in 
1823: 

“In consideration of having 
the county seat permanently lo- 
cated at Crawfordsville, Maj. 
Whitlock conveyed every ‘odd’ 
lot in his plat to the county for 
school purposes, The sale of 
these lots was entrusted to Wil- 
liam P. Ramey, as agent, who 
gave bond in the sum of $10,000. 
Lot 49 was reserved for a pound 
or stray-pen; and from the ear- 
ly records it appears that lot 
11 was sold to William Warren 
for $25, lot 25-to James Warren 
for the same amount, lot 37 to 
Samuel Kinkade for the same 
amount. and lot 139 to Jacob 
Beeler for $20. These were the 
first sales made, and the pro- 
ceeds formed the nucleus of the 
‘County Seminary Fund.’ The 
commissioners ordered that all 
sales should be for cash, and 


Wabash College. 

The cause of education was 
staunchly supported by the pio- 
neer newspaper. ‘‘The Craw- 
'fordsville Record” spoke for it 
from its first issue and later 
ran a series of anonymously- 
|written articles on education. 

From The Record of Nov. 26, 
1831 it's learned that a brick 
schoolhouse was built, almost 
certainly in that year: “The 
Crawfordsville school, which at 
present is conducted in a man- 
ner highly creditable to the 
town, is kept in a spacious 
brick building erected solely for 
¡that purpose.” 

The exact ‘ocation of such a 
building is undetermined. Al- 
though it might have been, it 
|probably was not on “Jefferson 
¡Square.” In July of 1857, some 
26 years after The Record spoke 
of the presence of a “spacious 
brick building,” the town board 
| of trustees negotiated with O. P. 


destined shortly to be called |Parley's U. S. History. There 


were twice as many teen - age 
girls as boys in the sehool, but 
Wabash Preparatory had some 
of the boys. 

Dr. Gronert wrote that “The 
most successful female semin- 
ary in Crawfordsville was es- 
tablished by Reverend James H. 


'Johnston in 1849. The advanced 


courses offered in this school 
were in decided contrast with 


the rigid classical curriculum of | 


Wabash College. Of course, the 
bachelor's degree was not giv- 
en, but candidates for a diplo- 
ma. were required to complete 
courses in art, French, 
quette, literature, philosophy 
and religion. And, as a conces- 
sion to the manual arts, there 
were elective courses in em- 
broidery, needlework and draw- 
ing. Three or four teachers 
taught all the courses.” 

Most of the pioneer teachers 
were men. After 40 years most 
of them in the public schools 


eti- | 


blackboard of sorts anc a few 
simple charts. But there were 
; many limitations. Students froze 
‘or roasted, depending on their 
distance from the Franklin 
‘stove. There was no artificial 
‘illumination and on cloudy days 
lighting was woefully inade- 
quate. Water was pumped into 
an open pail and students used 
a common dipper.” 

Although siower than some 
towns of the county to start a 
school, Crawfordsville was the 
first with a public high school. 
This need, however, had been 
supplied by academies in com- 
munities such as Waveland and 
Lag 

A 13-room Central High 
Segui Gt 2 was erected on 


tu 


Jefferson Square in 1872-73 at 


= 


TS $ 


3 
Meadow 
Gold 


MILK 


Caleb Mills, was erected in 
1887-88 on West Main Street. 
The Willson school went up in 
1897 on East Wabash near the 
historie Lew Wallace residence 
—both structures now gone. 
Classes began in Tuttle School 
[on Elm Street, named for Jo- 
‘a E. Tuts, long president of 
the college, in the fall of 1906. 
By 1912 the city system had 
included two former rural 


She was the second woman to|Not only have the new build- |, 


be chosen president of the Indi- ings been erected, in some in- 
ana State Teachers Association. stances as their forerunners 
Her mother’s name is memor-.were being torn down, during 
ialized in an elementary school this short span, but -several 


| as well as hers in the high school have had additions. 


virtually a girls school, most of oratorical contest. Others in- 


|atory School at the college. | 


cluded Molly B. Hoover and Junior High School in 1960-61. 


Laura G. Hose, for each of A new administration building 
whom there is an elementary was erected a year azo 


men besides the administrators tion vote in 1964 the city sei1col 
who became college presidents | system became the Crawfords- 
was Henry, Kritz, country school- | yille Community Schocls, in- 
master, head of Waveland Acod- | cluding East Union School just 


High in 1873 and city superinten- | the west. 
dent by 1876, then a professor at | 


Wabash and principal of its i 
ME E, deaaitnent: ¡Still On 38th Parallel 


Any recital of great and good! WEST POINT, Ky. (AP)—Ed- 


mal, was the superintendent. | teachers is, in many respects, a die Hart can't seem to get 


Dr. Gronert said that in this | hopeless undertaking. They have | away from the 38th parallel. 


period ”the city took pride in 
the fact that the high school 
had a larger enrollment per 
capita than other Indiana cities 


of the same size and that more | tory is sometimes all that exists 
graduates entered colleges or | 


universities.” 

The Wabash professor emeri- 
tus of history attributed this 
record to three factors — pres- 


nert said, “A name written on. 
worn class records or a listing 


well-loved teacher.” 


physical picture of Crawfords- 


been and are legion. Dr. Gro- | 


iit during the Korean War while 
y B amo” | Serving in the armed forces; 
in some official teachers’ direc- a E a A 


as a reminder of a devoted and | six wines“ Bay) 


Durning the paella; yelnte the /d vides North and South Korea, 


ville schools has changed so: where Hart is a postman. 


ence of a college here created | enormously as to be well nigh 


schools, Fiskville end Highland, 'and maintained interest in edu- 
both now long gone. Horace |cation, traditionally the commu- 
Mann School, on North Walnut | nity had come to accept formal r E o S 
Street, was built in 1918 and / education as important, and the student who returns after being | two different types of three-cent : 


razed during the expansion and ¡city had the advantage 
modernization program in the some unusually able teachers |the home town. 
j jand administrators.” 


1960s, 


Supt. J. W. Fullen headed the | connection he cited, among oth-|grade buildings in Crawfords- | issued by this country. The sec- ». 
city schools when the first high |ers, Anna B. Willson, who in a |ville are new — Hoover, nexty ond was issued between 1865 
school was established. Although | lifetime in education was teach- to the athletic field, and Mills, | and 1869. 
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‘MEADOW GOLD 


MILK & ICE CREAM CO. 
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unrecognizable, except for the | Three-Cent Pieces 
exterior appearance of the high 


school building, to a former 


The first was a silver 
coin minted from 1851 to 1873 


Old names remain «but the | and was the smallest coin ever 
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ar: 
school named here. Among the Hose School. By a reorganiza- ”- 


23-B.:: 


Old Tuttle gave way to Tuttle —. 


a 


| emy, pricipal of Crawfordsville | east of the city aod Mt. Zion to — 


Fe became acquainted with . - 


The same 38th parallel, which. ~- 
also cut through West Point, = 


The United States has struck > 


Way Back When... 


Crawfordsville Was “Bustling” 
In 1884 
Ladoga Federal Savings 
And Loan Association 
Was Organized. 


81 YEARS OF 
LEADERSHIP 


In Growth and Progress... 


December 31, 1964 . m~... $19,108,887.95 Total Assets As Of June 30, 1965 


December 31, 1963 ....... $17,704,562.03 | 
December 31, 1962 ....... $16,226,392.68 5 

December 31, 1961 ............ $14,250,427.51 | 
December 31, 1960 ....... $12,523,920.54 m 4 7 
December 31, 1959 ....... $11,233,038.50 
December 31, 1958 ....... $10,232,974.75 
December 31, 1957 .......... $ 9,358,502.28 


December 31, 1956 ......... $ 8,469,886.62 


4% DIVIDENDS 


December 31, 1955 ........ $ 7,170,000.00 
December 31, 1954 ....... $ 6,460,000.00 PAID TO INVESTORS 
December 31, 1953 ....... $ 5.565,000.00 

December 31, 1952 ....... $ 4,700,000.00 IN 1964 TOTAL 


December 31, 1951 ........ $ 3,420,000.00 
December 31, 1949 ....... $ 2,740,000.00 
December 31, 1945 ......... $ 1,740,000.00 
December 31, 1936 ....... $ 860,000.00 
December 31, 1933 ....... $ 683,686.54 


"649,269.92 
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Both Destroyed 
Business Áreas 


A volunteer fire department | occupant,-one account says in 
for Crawfordsville was organ- |1827. In the pioneer days and 
nized Jan. 13, 1869. T. D. Brown | indeed for some time later the 


headed the group with J. V. 


bucket brigade was the only 


Keeran as vice president of the | way of fire fighting, and it was 


association, W. H. Ryker sec- 
retary, Paul Hughes treasurer 


$ 


W, H. Faust foreman, M. V. B. | 


Smith first assistant foreman. 
G. H. Bailey second assistant 
foreman. and John Hoover, A. 
F. Ramsey, M. V. B. Smith, 


M. Doherty and H. H. Crist, | 


directors. 

According to an historical ac- 
count of 1881, W, H. Ashley was 
appointed chief fire engineer by 
the city council “and served ac- 
ceptably in that position for sev- 
en years.” The record further 
states that on Jan. 3, 1869 the 
department “lost by death its 
first member and the real orig- 
inator of the department, W. S. 
Galey, then one of the council 
of the city, representing the 
third ward.” 

The volunteer association of 
citizens first used two hand eng 
ines purchased from the city of 
Terre Haute in April of 1869, 
besides three hose carts and 
2,000 feet of hose. At the time, 
the history says, the city had 
“(hirty-five large fire cisterns 
distributed between the several 
wards.” 

The fire department of 1880 
“made a record of horizortal 
throwing, 226 fect; vertical 
throwing, 190.” Its officers at 
that time were A, H. Gerard, 
president, W. H. Morgan vice- 
president, C. M. Scott foreman, 
dames Sharpe first assistant 
foreman, Bruce Speed second 
assistant foreman, W. C. Carr 
recording secretary, John Stotts 
tinarciar secretary, Paul 
Hughes treasurer, and J, S. Wil- 


tragically inadequate unless wa- 
ter was near and there was 
plenty of volunteer help. All that 
‘is written of the county jail 
burning is that the ‘‘citizens 
were aroused, but not in time 
¡to save the jail.” 
Nisaster To College 

Another major fire of early 
times here occurred early in the 
morning of Sept. 23, 1838, as 
struggling young Wabash Col- 
lege, lately moved from its pio- 
neer location to its present 
campus, saw flames consume 
the greater part of its first brick 
building (South Hall, it came to 
be called) before it was com- 
pleted. Dr. Joseph F. Tuttle, 
afterward president of the in- 
stitution for the longest time 
served by any in this capacity, 
wrote of this blaze that threat- 
ened to end the brief existence 


‘of the school: 


hite, Charles Galey and D. W. | 


Hartman directors. 

Pointing out in “Sugar Creek 
Saga" that in “the two decades 
following the Civil War there 
were many associations on the 
local level, most of them organ- 
ized by men who came back 
from the service,’ Dr. Theodore 
G. Gronert wrote: 

Wallace Liked to Help 
“A few ambitious youths 


joined the local fire brigade, | 


hopefully designated as the Nia- 
gara Fire Company, They en- 
joyed parading on public occa- 
sions and were especially 
pleased when Lew» Wallace ap- 
peared on the scene of a fire 
to become a volunteer to the 
volunteers.” 

Appearing in a 1913 history 
of the county is a reference to 
the city's fire fighters after the 
turn of the century. “In 1903 it 
was written of the department: 
‘No department in the city is 
more deserving than the fire de- 


“About two o'clock this morn- 
ing the cry of fire. . .was heard, 
and by half - past two the whole 
roof and fourth story were in 
one complete blaze. The first 
impression was that nothing 
could be done to save any part 
of it, but after a little consider- 
ation a few resolved to make an 
effort to save the lower stories 
of the south division, although 
(he most were faithless. A few 


¡took hold in good earnest, and 
‘eight rooms were saved from 


the devouring element, being 
but slightly damaged: but the 
college library, (literary) soci- 
cty libraries, and the philosophi- 
cal apparatus were entirely des- 
troyed."' 

Tearfully, the next day, Prof. 
(the Rev.) John S. Thompson 
preached a sermon with the 
text: “Our holy and our beauti- 
ful house. . .is burned up with 
fire, and all our pleasant things 
are Jaid waste.” But the college 
lived, and old South Hall lin- 


JOURNAL 


itys Two Worst Fires In I 


Dr. W, T. Linn dental, S. J. 
Alexander grain dealer, Prose- 
cutor George L. Brucker, J. L. 
Schrum abstract and former 
Wabash College treasurer of- 
fices and St. Mark’s Masonic 
lodge halls. 
i Ransom (Mark) Hanner, who 
i has lived to be the oldest em- 
ploye of The Journal-Review. 
| discovered the fire shortly after 
16:30 a.m, It had started in the 
Goodman store, either in the 
basement or on the first floor. 
This newspaper reported that 
“Complete destruction of the 
northern half of the business dis- 
trict probably was prevented by 
the timely assistance of pumpers 
from Lafayette and Danville, 
| Il. Hundreds of people thronged 
the streets. hampering the fire- 
| men in their work. The fire was 
by far the worst in the history 
of the city.” 
Recalls Earlier Big Fires 

Five persons were hurt, only 
¡one seriously. He was the first 
injured — Stanley Walls, Jour- 
nal-Review compositor who re- 
¡ceived rib fractures, cuts and 
' bruises when debris from the 
collapsing rear walt of the Good- 
man building crashed into the 
| newspaper building just across 
ithe alley to the south, Walls 
iwas hospitalized, recovered and 
returned to his job. He retired 
three years ago. The newspaper 


had to be printed by R. R.;¡ 


Donnelley € Sons Co. for sev- 
eral editions after the fire. 

A year later three new build- 
ings were up or being erected 
and little trace remained of the 
fire that in two hours’ time had 
ruined the quarter - block. Fire 
Chief Charles Williams reported 
that $349,363.28 had been paid 
on insurance claims. 

The great fire immediately 
recalled other bad ones. There 
was the one the day after 


Christmas in 1872 that took out | 


the quarter - block west from 
the northwest corner of Main 
and Green. Although damage at 
the time was considered colos- 
sal it did not compare with the 
11933 blaze. Another fire, in 1901, 
destroyed the first wire and nail 
factory in the east section in the 
|city. A lumber and coal yard 
between Washington and Green 
on Pike Street was destroyed. 
In another fire another lumber 
yard was leveled and in still 


side of town putting oul roof 
fires started from wind-blown, 
burning debris. That day even 
la newsman drove a pickup 
truck for the fire department, 
The old ampitheater had been 
erected in 1885. It fell a victim 
to what firemen reported was 
¡“children playing with matches’ 
‘This happened during a period 
¡of drought. Together with seye 
eral other fires in the county= 
including a $6,000 blaze at 
Browns Valley that leveled the 
Primitive Baptist Church and 
several other structures — it 
|brought. a front page editorial 
in The Journal - Review urging 
jevery caution be taken 
| Traction Car Hits Truck 

A fireman's death occurred ip 


i gered a venerable if eventually | another a planing mill was des- | Crawfordsville, not at a fire but 
unusable landmark until razed ¡troyed. In 1892 the old Central | While he was en route to one, 
finally, to he replaced a year! School was partly burned. It had | Shortly after noon on Aug. Y 


ago hy Baxter Hall. 
Here's. The-Worst One 


¡been erected on “Jefferson 
| Square’ in 1872-73. After the tire 


1914. Clarence Williams was 
¿killed aud Chieéd ohn duvleyise- 


There have been many others, lit was rebuilt and used until i riously hurt “when their fice 
[not all of them cited here, but erection of the present high|Wagon was struck by am iu- 
¡probably the most destructive of 


all occurred early on the morn- 


¿school building in 1910-11. 
| A 1926 fire (also in January) 


bound Northwestern traction car 
[right after it had crossed the 


ing of Jan. 10, 1933, in the heart attacked the same quarter-block | East Pike Street bridge near 


of the business section of the 


icity. With damage estimated at 


$750,000 this blaze wiped out the 


‘as the 1933 blaze and caused 
damage estimated at $100,000, 
The Dick & Reiley store and 


Woodlawn Place and East Wa- 
bash Avenue. Two other fire- 
fighters escaped serious injury 


¡quarter block from Main Street Hirshburg studio sustained the | although thrown from the wag- 


south to the east - west alley be- 


¡tween Green and Washington 


partment, Seven men are em. | 


ployed, with plenty of horses, a 
full honk and ladder equipment, 
fire plugs. and hose and hose 
wagons. The Gamewell fire 
alarm system in use is of the 


Streets and along Main west to 


j heaviest loss. Other business 
‘houses and offices damaged in 
| 1926 included the Bischof store, 


‘on. 
It was in the era of the two 
‘fire stations — one downtown 


the north - south alley between Schultz € Schultz, W. D. Peyton, | at the old City Hall on North 
| Main and Pike Streets, 


Completely destroyed with 
contents were the Goodman de- 
partment store, J. C, Penney 
Co. store, Jones drug store (it 
stood at the southwest corner of 
Main and Green), the Central 


| W. D. Griffith, Dr. M. T. Good- 
man, W. J. Sprow and St. 
Mark's lodge. This fire broke 
out in the studio located above 
¡the Dick & Reiley drug firm. 

| A conflagration that for a 
[time threatened a wide section 


Green Street and the other on 
| East College Street. The fire- 
men were headed for a grass 
fire from the No. 2 station on 
East College. Their horse-drawn 
wagon had nearly cleared the 
¡track when it was struck by the 


best extant.’ At present the fire | Drug Co., Trask Jewelry Co.,| of the east part of the city oc- | interurban from Lebanon. 
company (1912) consists of ten ¡Schultz €: Schultz book store, C. \curred the morning of July 9, 
men and the chief, two teams, |C. Crist wall paper store, Tan-!1936 destroyed the ampitheater 
plenty of hose and other appa-|nenbaum Clothing Co., Security 
ratus belonging to the direct | Abstract & Title Co., Polly Prim 


pressure system used.” 


Beauty shop, Western Union tel- 


¡at the Montgomery County fair- 
grounds and set fire to a half- 
dozen houses and two stores. 


Crawfordsville has had its | egraph office, Symmes-Williams | Although total loss was set at 
share of major fires. One of the | Electric, Inc., S. L. Laurimore 
earliest — certainly major for | Clothing Co., and among offices 
the time — was when the first most of which were on second 
log jail was burned by its first ‘floors the W. D. Griffith realty, 


SPAN ts SL 


E 


Spectators stand in foreground as firemen throw 
water on burning Indiana Printing Co. building during Pike Street, 


| approximately $10,000 this fire 
¡had all the city's firemen oc- 
¡cupied. not only at the grand- 
stand but in chasing about that 


Firemen Battling East Pike Street Blaze Of1952 


Came the motorized age, and 
on a Sunday afternoon, March 
13, 1932, a new $10,500 Stutz 
fire truck left the road and 
i flipped over with wheels in the 
air while en route to the Lon 
Loughlin home on the Wingate 
; Road. The accident happened in 
front of the Frank Remley place 
‘about four miles north of the 


E than $50,000 the Hoosier Crown | 


1952 blaze along the south side of the 100 block of East 
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Business Houses Burn Briskly In 1933 Conflagration 


Flame-streaked black smoke billows as quarter- 
block on south side from Main and Green Street inter- 


1. 5 E 
city. Six men were hurt —Fire 


~ the night of July 10, 1940. The 
‘fire was believed to have start- 
+ ed in the laboratory section of 


| Scene the rest of the night. The 
explosion of some materials 


„heat helped to spread the fire. 
_ An employe and a fireman re- 
`| ceived minor injuries. Robert P. 


diately f 
: would be rebuilt. and it was—to © 


1-C 


2 


AA A 


933,1 


95 


ing firm was not replaced, nor 
was the warehouse, 

This blaze recalled the 1908 
fire in the same block that des » 
troyed a large livery stable. 

| 16-Hour Resuscitator Try 

| Administering of oxygen to 
stricken residents of the com- 

| munity became a part of fire- 
men's activities in the 1930s, 
The resuscitator squad has ane 

|swered countless emergency 

| calls since those days. 

Perhaps the longest effort by 
firemen to save a life — and 
it ended tragically — occurred 
Nov. 1415, 1940, when, accord- 
ing to The Journal-Review ac- 
count, “Despite 16 hours of in- 
cessant work by relays of fire- 
men using an inhalator, Mrs, 
Nellie Johnson, 44, widowed 
i mother of a 15 - year - old son, 
¡died at Culver Hospital. . .The 
| patient, according to the attend- 
ing physician, had suffered a 
i hemorrhage in a brain center 
{that controlled her respiration 
“and as a result was unable to 
| breathe.” 


| A nurse discovered the Clarks 
¡Hill resident had stopped breath. 
jing, and she and a physician 
¡kept Mrs. Johnson alive by ar- 
¡tificial respiration until firemen 
arrived. They continued the ef- 
¡fort with an inhalator through 
¡the night, but the patient ex- 
pired at 4:30 the next morning 
while it was being planned to 
¡try to move her to an India- 
napolis hospital having an “iron 
lung.” 
Farm Bureau Fire 

The last of the city's fires 
e o included in the “major” cates 

7 i oe e... | gory occurred early on Nov. 27, 
earlier fire has been generally ¡the printing plant, In addition, |1959, at the Farm Bureau Build: 
considered the worst in view of a garage in the rear of the!ing (formerly Commerce Build- 
the fact that it occurred during | Lex Clore residence at 212 S. ing) on the northeast corner of 
¡a great economic depression | Washington was burned when the intersection of Market and 
when property costs were no- | flames leaped an alley. Washington Streets. 


where near as much as they į The fire, which sent burning) An alarm was telephoned 
were 19 years later. The 1933 embers as far as 10 blocks dist- | anonymously to the fire depart- 
blaze also destroyed: and dam: | ant was. fed by paint, tires and ment shortly before 6 a.m. Fire- 
aged many more businesses and | roofing in the warehouse, and| men said they believed the fire 
offices than that of 1952. as in the case of the 1933 down-| originated with a faulty furnace, 

The East Pike Street fire was | town fire the black smoke bil-!the flames eating through the 
discovered about 8:50 a.m. by lowed so thickly and so high! floor between the basement fur- 
Ingram Hodge and _ Bruce/that photographers found in' nace and into the Farm Bureau 
McCallum, Montgomery - Ward | shooting pictures at its height Insurance offices on the first 
Co. employes, when they opened | that part of the buildings would | floor of the four-story brick 
¡the door of the firm's large | be “blacked out” entirely. The | structure. 

¡fire truck resulted in death and | warehouse. Flames then were | wind luckily changed after first The 19-man fire department 
injury to two occupants of an shooting up into the area above | threatening business places on managed to keep most of the 
jauto. A truck from the “east | the boiler room. They sp*rad ¡the north side of Pike. Large fire damage confined to three 
end” station, answering a call | with great rapidity. crowds and parked autos gave rooms directly over the furnace: 
to a fire in the Ben Hur Build-| Before it was brought u-der en trouble. The cars had two basement rooms also were 
ing downtown, was headed north | control this fire had destroyed |w. >e pushed away from the |pagly damaged. There was 
on Water Street and Mrs. Anna | two industries and the packed scene. smoke damage all over the 
‘Brewer of near Crawfordsville | warehouse and eight other cities; Fourteen thousand feet of hose | building. heaviest in offices over 
was driving east on Wabash| and towns sent equipment to were used in throwing water On the insurance Quarters and, ih 
res ps ri ana E paros ppal ity ihe de asd to protect adjacent) e hardware store in the fecal 
rial Es the acciden o i Destroyed with a loss of be- | Structures. | of the building. 
that riage kh bach tween $300.060 and $400,000 was |. To help: the overwhelmed Fire Chief Merle Patton zave 
inv Mich Nio nekar at | the Indiana Printing Co. on the | Crawfordsville fire fighters New | an estimate of $25.000 or more 
the Peraih She died three | Southwest corner of Pike and Market and Linden pumpers | damage. Nohody was injured in 
(dave idter of Her UMSS, and a Green Streets: the Hillsdale were first to arrive, followed by | the blaze. The fire fighters wera 
bréthamerint tit. Bert er Mfg. Co. with an estimated equipment from Indianapolis, | recalled twice during the day 
wha aa Men Her Was loss of about $200,000 and the! Lafayette, Veedersburg, Coving-| because of smoke. Offices dis- 
critically hurt. Claude Demon Montgomery Ward warehouse | ton, Brownsburg and Advance. | located by the fire besides the 
hos the ich was | Detween them, with a loss of|An editorial in the following | insurance organization included 
acain ed by Capt "Hugh | probably $100,000. day’s Journal al Review. editions those of the Farm Bureau Co-op, 
Patton and Lester Mastin. The | Damaged were St. Charles, thanked these “friends in need.'| FHA, S. J, Alexander grain 
latter had leg injuries | School, the Catholic grade build-| There were no injuries in the | brokerage and Justice of Peace 
4 ; «y. | ing next to St. Bernard's Church Pike Street blaze. In beginning | Albert Duncan. 

Completion of the new City which then stood on the south- to assess the total damage the| Mrs. Jackie Spears, a clerk 
Building at Water and Pike cast corner of Pike and Wash-|day after, the figure remained] in the insurance offices, left 
Streets in 1933-34 brought about | ington Streets; the church build- | close to $750,000. The Indiana| three rings on her desk, with a 
the consolidation of the fire de- . ing itself, from smoke, and the | Printing Co. rebuilt. The Cath-| total value of about $500, in 
partment stations at the present | Florence Apts. over the Clark |olic elementary school soon re-| fleeing the building. She found 
ere Deh ook i ¡Paint Co, office just south of sumed classes. The manufactur- | them the next day in the debris. 

me of the historic houses to | - -= — - — —-—-- 


was that erected by Gov. James. | he City Fire Department As Of 1906 


2 


section westward burns in what generally has been con- 
sidered the city's worst fire. 


Capt. Isaac Dickman, driver 
¡Harry Smith and firemen Frank ; 
Holland, Calude Hankins and 
| Elmer Woods and Police Supt. 
‘Harrison Young. The truck 
¡caught fire, but Holland got it 
yout with a fire extinguisher. The 
[worst injured-appeared to have 
| been Hankins, with five ribs 
‘fractured, but most of the men 
¡were cut and bruised badly. 
Fatal Truck-Auto Crash 
In the summer of the same 
¡year — on Aug. 13, 1932, anoth- 
¡er traffic crash involving a city 


A. Mount about ‘10 miles east 
and north of Crawfordsville in 
the 1890s, It was described at 
the time as one of the most 
modern residences in the coun- 
ty. There were 12 rooms, full 
basement and attic. Different 
types of wood had been used in 
the various rooms of the beauti- 
ful mansion, to which the gov- 
ernór hoped to return to retire- 
iment after his term in office. 
But he was stricken suddenly 
ill after a reception at the close 
of his tenure as governor in 
1901 and died in Indianapolis. 
A defective flue was reported 
as the probable cause of the 
fire March 9 1938 that des- 
troyed the residence he had 
built. Firemen could save only 
adjacent buildings. 

With a loss estimated at more 


A 


Corp. plant in the north part of 
the city was destroyed by fire 
of undetermined origin late on 


Ready for action, as it is today, this was how the Crawfordsville Fire Department 
; | looked in 1906. It was located then on the site of the present Journal-Review building. 

the one-story brick structure. | ee ee eo. 3 p __—__—_ ——— 

Two E worked there, and B . t F . ] 9 

so rapidly did the flames spread | k h Sh Of O 8 

that some of the women em- ac smi Op Ire 

ployes in fleeing the flames! ! us z mz E 

were reported to have left their H. ; ee 

purses behind. Fire Chief Elmer 

Wood and his men stayed at the 


from the flames and intense 


Smith, head of the firm, imme- 
announced the plant 


become one of the leading and 
stable industries of the commu- 
nity. 

The Hoosier Crown fire was 
described as the city's worst 
since the 1933 conflagration 
downtown. But a worse one than 
that came in the early 1950s. 

Another $750,000 Fire 
| On the morning of Feb. 2, 
1952. a fire that caused damage 
estimated at $750,000 struck the 
south side of the 100 block of 
| East Pike Street. Although the 
damage figure here was the 
same as that for the 1933 blaze 
in the block north of it, the 


Mb, om 
whe 72 Gn ee 


PEP A OR i ORES A 


This was identified iy Lee Nevitt as the 1908 fire which burned a blacksmith 
shop where Indiana Printing Co. is now located at Pike and Green. 
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1900 Mill Became Mid-States, . 


insurance for its aie tee It | 


WHEELS DURING 
GRANDFATHER’S DAY 


THE FAMOUS 


enemies nt © Sommer Metalcraft Manufactures 


Stee 


Mid-States Steel € Wire Co.'s 
history begins with this century. 
The Crawfordsville Wire & Nail 
Co. was formed in 1800 by Wil- 
liam P. Herron, Clifford D. 
Voris, Irwin A. Det: on, Peter 
C Somerville, Harry E. Greene, 
Humphrey E. Ristine and Ben- 
jamin Crane. with a stock sub- 
scrintion c’ $18,009. 

This modest capital was used 
for tie purchace of a building 
and to start acquiring machin- 
ery for the manufacture of nails 
and barbed wire. In 1901 a fire 
burned out the interior of the 

plant, but it was rebuilt with 


ire pina 


mer of Peoria Mid-States Stee 
& Wire Co. became president 
and treasurer and E. J. Som- 
mer vice-president of the firm: 
in 1930 and Lestre Sommer as- 
sistant to the president in 1941. 


Present officers include Ed- | 


win J. Sommer as chairman of 
¡the board, Lester Sommer, pres- 
i ident, Murray M. Sommer exe- 
| cutive vice - president, Jack H. 
King secretary and Donald R. 
Moore treasurer. 

A corporation organized under 
Indiana laws, it produces items 
primarily for sale in the Mid- 
west, but some products are dis- 


the stockholders agreeing to in-!tributed nationwide. Ten times 
vest $50,000 more. The plant was ¡the amount of raw material is 
erected in 1902 on the present used now that was required in 


site on South Oak Street. 

In 1925 the original stockhold- 
ers sold their interest in the | 
company for more than $600,000 
to the Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co. A 1928 merger of the firm 
with the Dwiggins Wire Fence 
Co. of Anderson and Adrian 
Wire Fence Co. of Adrian, Mich. 


brought about the present name | 


of Mid-States Steel & Wire Co. 

E. J. Sommer had come to 
the firm in 1925 as an account- 
ant. This was the first associa- 
tion of the Sommer family with 
the company here. W. H. Som- 


| the early years of the operation, 
land diversification of output 
since then has been immense. 


| Mid-States has 400 employes 

(it is the second largest indus- 
try in Crawfordsville in this re- 
spect) and produces steel wire 
and wire products, including 
¡fence, industrial wire, barbed 
wire, nails, florist wire, stitch- 
ing “wire and other specialty 
items. 

The payroll here and else- 
where, including subsidiaries, 
amounts to nearly $2.500,000 an- 
nually — the bulk of this paid 


Inland Wire Specializes In 


Stitching, Stra 


Inland Wire Products Co., a 
division of Mid-States Steel & 


Wire Co., was founded in Cbi- | 


cago Jan. 1, 1926 by Eric A. 
Johnson Sr. and Ralph B. 
Loucks. It was purchased by 
Mid-States in 1948 and became a 
division of the firm in 1963. 
Johnson is the president. 

«Inland has direct sales to cen- 
tral and southeastern states with 
nationwide distribution of its 
products. The operation was 
moved here in October of 1955. 
With 35 employes, 


gree of mechanizztion permits a ` 


large output. 


pping Tools 


of stitching wire. 
Inland specializes in stitching 


¿materials for use in industry. 
with an English firm to distri- 
¡bute sealless strapping tools, 
‘and Inland became the first 
American company to sell flat 
steel strapping for packaging | 


be fastened together with some | 
kind of seal. Inland, prior to 


Much of the wire used by In- 
¡land is supplied by Mid-States. 


In 1953 a contract was signed | looking out the -wigwam to keep | 


without the strappings having to | 


contributes with them to life in- 
surance. Besides paid vacations 
and holidays, employes have a 
trust and savings plan to which 
the company contributes with 


1 them — the fund thus realized 


being invested under the guid- 
ance of a trust and savings com- 
¡mittee. Money in this fund is 
represented by the indivuduals’ 
‘accounts and is available for | 
‘certain specified uses. And the 
employes share in the invest- 
ment profits. 


Indians Treated 
Traveler Kindly 
But Worried Him 


One of Crawfordsville's first; 
settlers recalled a night when. 
while traveling and ill he was 
befriended by Indians, 

Edmund Nutt was one of 
Crawfordsville’s first arrivals. | 
| He was believed to have reached 
the settlement here in 1822 be-' 
cause he recollected not more 
than two cabins having been; 
erected at that time. 

A Virginian, Nutt came here, 
from Ohio. He walked. He| 
! “traced out a piece of land and | 
made a claim” southwest of | 
Crawfordsville, according to a; 
history of the county, “After 
deadening the trees on forty | 
acres he went back to Ohio and 
remained there at least two! 
| years.” When he returned to. 
get his land cleared he came on 
horseback, 

It was on this trip that Nutt 
became ill the night he arrived 
at the Indian settlement just 
north of Thorntown. He was in- 
vited into a wigwam, The Indi- 
ans treated him kindly, spread-' 


ing skins on the ground for his: 


and strapping equipment and ¡sleeping place. 


But Nutt recalled that he} 
spent the night nervously awake, | 


watch on his tethered horse. 


By the time of his death in| 


1863 Edmund Nutt owned more 
¡than 2,200 acres of land, 


Forerunner of Sommer Metal- 
eraft Corp., the Jeschke Wire 
¡€ Specialy Co., founded in 1910, 
moved from "South Bend to 
| Crawfordsville in the early 
1920s. Oscar Sommer purchased 
this depression - wrecked firm 
lin 1935 at a time when with a' 
handful of workers it operated 
‘jn a 13,397 - square-foot build- 
|l ing on Poston Drive. 

Eleven years later the old 
Crawfordsville Furniture Co., 
plant, next door on Poston, was 
bought, adding 27,300 square feet 
now mostly used for storage. 

In 1947 the company was in- 
corporated with the stock re- 
maining in the Sommer family. 
Oscar Sommer is the president. 
In 1958 the property of the old 
Crawfordsville Foundry, south 
'of the other two structures, was 
purchased and brought the total 
| floor space to more than 80,000 
square feet. 


gers for garments, bottle open- 
ers, bag ties and the like, and 
for other industries such items 
as bicycle racks, frames, bas- 
kets, candelabra. oven racks, 
planter holders and chip and dip ` chr and dip 


Early in the present decade 
ithe firm purchased the Thomas 
i Mfg. Co. of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
|and the stove rack division of 
¡ the Heinz Mfg. Co. of Elwood. 
| These operations ere moved and 
| combined in the Sommer Metal- 
| craft Corp. 

The principal product is wire 
i specialties, and there are 100 
employes. The firm contributes | 
to hospitalization and surgery 
and life insurance programs for 
its workers. 

Sommer Metalcraft makes 
i more than 2,500 separate prod- 
ucts for home and industry — 
some sold directly under its 
¡company name, some made as 
¡component parts for products 
sold by other firms. It manu- 
| factures virtually everything 
[that can be made from wire 
The market is nation wide. 

There are barbecue tongs. 
forks and baskets, toy scissors. 
| industrial broom bands, steel 
glazing clips, tag fasteners, han- 


i 
| 


{ 


| Esek Hopkins commanded the 
first American fleet during the 
| | Revolutionary War. a 


Served As An Early Scout 


this, had usedt he older meth- | 
a high de- ¡od 


Smug continued it. 
his record books. 


More Than 2,500 Separate Products 


‘racks. In the 1960s more than 


600 miles of wire were passing 
through the production processes 
in an average work week. The 
processes include plating with 
chrome, zine, brass and nickel. 


Keeps His Own History 


Raymond (Smug) Routh, New Ross’ at E ber, 
keeps his own record of history as it happens His fath- 
er kept a record of the important things that happened 
in New Ross and to New Ross residents. When he died, 


He's seen taking a look at one of 


BICYCLE BUILT FOR TWO! 


THE MODERN FUN IN THE 


SUN WHEELS- HON DA 


A 1965 


SALES—-SERVICE—REPAIRS—ACCESSORIES 
EM 2-6387 


HAYS HONDA SALES 


40312 MILL STREET 


FURNACES and SHEET METAL SIDING 


Ask About 
Free 
Ya EM 2-2262 | y ree dl 


HEATING and SHEET METAL WORKS 
1600 E. Elmore 


CONGRATULATIONS 
ON YOUR 


100th ANNIVERSARY 


Serving The 
Crawfordsville Area 
SINCE 1947 


Sales and Service 


CYRIL MAHASKA 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 


In its beginnings Inland pro- la new plant was built here at 
duced only round wire cut toiEast Wabash Avenue and Oak | 
length, round wire tieing ma-/Street for removal of the oper- | 
chines and single loop bale ties. lation from Chicago in 1955. In- | fi 
A wire form known as tag fas- |land has for its employes sub- | 
teners was introduced in the | stantially the same benefits pre- | 
1930s: By 1936 it had added flat- | vailing for those working for | 
tening mills for the production the parent firm. | 

| 


AGE-OLD QUALITY 
Given To You! 


DONT a 
WE'LL REDO IT! 


You Save From The First Day 
With a 


Land Bank Loan 


You save from the start because the farmer-owned LAND BANK 
charges no application fee, no appraisal fee, no loan service fee, no y 
NO FEE OF ANY KIND. 


You keep right on saving because a Land Bank Loan puts your basie 


e Free pick up and delivery 
service. 
O Priced to suit you. 


© Furniture repair and 
refinishing. 
0 Recaning. 


SHUMATE 


UPHOLSTERY SHOP 


310 John St. Dial EM 2-3107 


closing fee... 


long-term farm credit on a low interest rate. 

| Waynetown. Bratton served as a scout for the Lewis 

and Clark expedition and later settled in Wayne Town- 

ship. He was a leader in the community and served for 
a time asa justice of the peace. 


REMEMBER 
OLD 
TIMES? 


You have from 5 to 40 years to repay a Land Bank Loan, and you can 


pre-pay all or any part of your loan at any time, without pénalty. 
Credit life insurance is available at low cost. 


The First One Was Burned 


We Congratulate Crawfordsville For Farmers 
On Their 


100th ANNIVERSARY 


Owned By Farmers 


AREg 


A J 


rag gc 


FEDERAL LAND BANK, ASSN. 


302 E. Market St. 


See The 


SERVING YOU FOR THE PAST 17 YEARS 
IN WASHING AND LAUNDRY SERVICE 


MOORE’ Sé Es) 


LAUNDROMAT 


1202 Sloan St 


This is the tombstone of William E. Bratton at 
' 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 


yaa | 


EM 2-2808 | ES 


This is the present Montgomery County Jail. 
: tory records that the first prisoner in the first jail set 


RUSSELL BEAN, MGR. 


| fire to it. 


6-C 
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Indians Caused Little Trouble Here, Much 35 Miles To The he North til 


Regulars. Militia Won At Tippecanoe 
But Ii Didn't End War With Red Man | 


Montgomery County settlers | 
-had little or no recorded trou- 
“le with the Indians they found 
in the “New Purchase” land, 
“Although the Black Hawk War 
caused an alarm here in 1832, 


“resulting in a band of militia be- | 


«ing quickly assembled in Craw- 
“fordsville to join the march to 
~meet the threat of an Indian 
‘uprising, the nearest approach 
“of this conflict was some 75 
miles west of the Wabash Riv- 
“er. 

Handed down from generation 
“to generation and appearing in 
historical work on this coun- 


“ty are the recollections of some | 


“of the earliest settlers that as 


“youngsters they played in the | 


woods with the children of | 
friendly Indians. Other tribes- 
men were remembered as un- 
«friendly and aloof but not in- 
clind to attack any of the white 
people settling here. 


With the “New Purchase” of 


- 1818 a relatively small block of | 


“land was retained by the Indi- 
ans until 1828 in the Thorntown 


area. Other Indians as late as! 
the 1830s returned to forested i 


¡parts of Montgomery County to |: 


hunt. ‘Long before 1840, how- | 
ever, they were gone — the bulk | 


lof- them having been: moved : 


from Indiana to reservations in 
the West. 


¡state set off Montgomery Coun- 
ity as a governmental unit in 
1822 from what the map then ' 
ble with the Indians. 


ing fought about 35 miles north : 
of the future site of Crawfords- 


| ville. 

After Gen. “Mad Anthony’ 
|Wayne’s rout of the Indians at 
| Fallen Timbers in northwestern 
| Ohio in 1894, a battle that broke 
Lup the confederacy of the Mia- 
|mis, Chief Little Turtle’s peo- 
| ple lived at peace with the white 
man for 15 years. Then-a new 
generation no longer listened to + 
his counsel. They resented the 
continued “movement of the set- 


| 


Only a few years before the _ 


‘designated as Wabash County | 
there had been plenty of trou- |i=- 
It led to 

pitched battles, the nearest be- | 


Marker North Of Winoate 


E eres 


f 


: 


Automobiles were not 
capable of high speeds. 
The roads in most cases 
were mere trails through 
the countryside, 


BUT TODAY... 


with automobiles capable of excessive high speeds 


and new Interstate Roads . . . the proper Aline- 
ment of your car could save you many dollars on 
tire wear and even save your life. 

e Bear Wheel Alinement 

e Tire Truing 

* Wheel Straightening 

* Shock Absorbers 


KENNEDY 


ALINEMENT 


117 N. WALNUT 


Ind. 25. 


| the high cost of the white man’s 
| whiskey and the collapse of the 
| fur trade. And the English e- | 
| gan to agitate them to push | 
back the Americans. 
Tecumseh was their war chief. 
| Half-Shawnee, half - Creek, he | 


¡white man, especially toward | 
| his vices. His brother, called the 
Prophet, was reported to have 


EM 2-5837 


| younger days but finally sober- 
ed up and became a spiritual 
¡leader among his people. The 
|Shawnees had moved westward į 
into the Indiana Territory, 
land joined by the Delawares 
they concentrated at a settle- 
incl near the present site of 
| Anderson. The Prophet had a 
| glib tongue, and his reputation | 
Hor oratory brought Indians from 
[near and far to hear him de- 
|nounce the white man and. his 
| ways. Tecumseh envisioned a 


MB HAVE CHANGED 


* The Uses Of ‘lee 
(No Longer Needed in 
The Old Ice Box) 


* The Delivery In A 
Horse Drawn Wagon 
(We Have Modern 

Truck Delivery) 


| south across the Ohio River. 
¡declared that the land was a 
| common hunting ground and no 
|tribe had a right to sell what | 
belonged to all the Indians. 

| The Prophet “‘liquidated” the 
¡old Shawnee chief and several | 
| other tribal spokesmen who dis- | 
| agreed with the general aim of 


We Are Proud Of 
The Years We Have 
Been A Part Of 

This Fine Community 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
BEVERAGE CO., INC. 


POLAR ICE DISTRIBUTORS | $ 


605 Lafayette Ave. EM 2-4505 


| potential menace of the Indian | 
| settlement at the headwaters of 
| White River, Gen. William Hen- 

ry Harrison, governor of India- 
ina Territory, denounced the 
| Prophet as a tool of the British 


NO LIGHTS! 


Back In Granddad's Time 
Matches Was The 
Answer . . . TODAY 
CALL A SPECIALIST 
IN GENERATOR AND 
STARTER SERVICE 


PHONE EM 2-2999 


SPECIALISTS IN AUTOMOTIVE 


° Tune-Up 
° Wheel Balancing 


ZIMMERMAN 
AUTO ELECTRIC 


419 Lafayette Ave, 


* Carburetion 


* Brake Service 


county is today, 


This marker is located just north of Wingate 


| 
'tlers into thier huntng grounds, 


liked the whiskey too well in| Indians against the settlers 


| confederacy of tribes that even- | 
| tually would drive the settlers | 
He | 


the movement he and his broth- | 
¡er were starting. Aware of the | 


Shades Sure Is Shady 


ý This picture of the Pine Hills addition to the Shades 
State Park illustrates how beautiful that section of the 


along 


the Shawneeg 
against taking to the warpath. 
The Shawnees took his word 


and ran the Prophet and his fol}, 


| lowers out of the Indian town. 
¡He settled on the north bank of 

the Wabash, near the mouth of 

| Tippecanoe Creek north of w hat: 


¡had an antipathy toward the | was to become Lafayette. Fi ‘om 


here the Prophet and Tecumsé 
| continued their persuasive taG 
¡tics, the former exhorting th 


¡the latter. visiting tribal chiefs 
in the interests of his confeder- 
| acy. The new Indian village was 
| known as the Prophetstown and 
| soon posed more of a threat 
than had the settlement near 
| “Andersontown.” 

In August of 1808 the wily 
Prophet visited Harrison at Vin- 
cennes, the territorial capital, 
| and assured him of peaceful in- 
¡tentions. But when the treaty of 
Fort Wayne was negotiated in 
September of the following year, 
by which according to one his- 
torian the Indians received 
about a third of a cent per acre 
¡for approximately three million 
| acres of land, Tecumseh regard- 
¡ed it as a delcaration of war. 


|The Shawnees and Wyandots | 
lhad asserted they’d kill the | 


chiefs signing the treaty as well 
as the first white settlers to en- 
¡croach upon the hunting 
grounds. 

From the Americans’ point of 


view the land hadn’t belonged to | 


[the Shawnees or Wyandots in 
[the first place, that they had 
“squatted” upon it themselves, 
and that the chiefs signing the 
Fort Way ne pact had represent- 


[pointed this out to Tecumseh 


ence, Joseph Barron, had only 


protect him (this matter of dis- 


¡have told Harrison of his plans | 
‘|for a united force of Indians, 


‘tribesmen and his intention to 


ret rm dad in lt Pl a ma 


ed the tribes legally entitled to 
dispose of the tract. Harrison 


after getting the war chief into 
a. conference with him at Vin- 
cennes in the summer of 1810. 
This parley was instituted after | 
a number of messengers had | 
‘gone out to the Indians scat- 
tered over northern Indiana and | 
reported them to be giving all 
appearances of being ripe for | 
warfare, The messenger sent to | 
invite the brothers into confer- 
aroused the Prophet’s ire but | 
Tecumseh said he’d talk with | 
the territorial governor. He! 
Showed up at Vincennes with | 
Several hundred armed warriors 
which frightened the populace 
but the indians gave no evi- 
dence of hostile action and may 
have accompanied Tecumseh to 


trust for one another certainly | 
could have been mutual). 
Tecumseh was reported to| 


his belief in the land as a com- 
mon hunting ground for the 


kill the chiefs who signed the 
Fort Wayne treaty. He was told 
the land hadn’t belonged to the 
Shawnees, that it was bought 
from the Miamis. During the 
parley a gesture by Tecumseh | 
was taken by an interpreter to 
indicate hostility and quite a 
Stir ensued, but the leaders of 
both sides restored calm with- | 
out bloodshed. Tecumseh said 
no violence had been intended. 
‘The meeting lasted two days, 
Aug. 12-13, and settled nothing, 
And both’ sides prepared for 
war. Small bands of Indians be- 


| A the time in the regular army 
land had as an officer assisted 
in the building of Fort Washing- 
Iton on the present site of Cin- 
cinnati and, after service with 
i | both Gens. "Josiah Harmar and 
| Wayne in their campaigns 
against the Indians, had helped 
in the erection of Fort Wayne. 
Maj. Whitlock later served as 
army paymaster out of Fort 
Massac in Illinois, and he at- 
" | tended the 1811 Harrison - Te- 
cumseh conference and may al- 
so have been present at the 1810 
meeting at Vincennes. The 
Montgomery County history of 
1881 refers to it in this state- 
ment: 
“At the memorable interview 
M ¡between Gen. Harrison and Te- 
| cumseh, at Vincennes, in 1811, 
Maj. Whitlock was present, and 
his account of that affair puts a 
very. different face upon the 
transaction than what has been 
[usually delineated.” The Whit- 
lock version was not recorded 
| here. He, like several other ear- 
ly settlers of the county, were 
veterans of the War of 1812, and 
some of these of the earlier 
campaigns against the \Indians 
in Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana. 
President James Madison 
gave Harrison discretionary or- 
ders early in 1811 to break up 
the Indian - concentration at 
Prophetstown if he felt it nec- 
essary, Accordingly, Harrison 


Stickina With His Horses - 


_ Although there have been many improvements in 
farmng techniques, a few Montgomery County farmers 
stick with the old way of doing things. This picture 
was made recently southwest of Crawfordsville. 


and Harrison warned them of |der arms. Tecumseh's fresh de- 
war. Tedumseh returned unan- | mand for restoration of the pur- 


gan raiding the frontier in 1811 | 


nounced nearly a year later, | chased land was refused. The 
'on July 17, 1811, again with sev- | war chief sent his warriors away 
eral hundred warriors. But he |except for a small band that 
expressed friendly intentions in | | accompanied him on a journey 
this conversation. Gen. Harri- |into the South to talk with trib- 
al leaders there. It was while | 
he was gone that the Battle of 
Tippecanoe was fought. 

Maj. Ambrose Whitlock, the 
founder of Crawfordsville, was 


son, who saw little reason to 
believe a fight wouldn’t come 
sooner or later, made a little 
“show of force” himself by hav- 
ing 750 militia march about un- 


obtained orders for Col. John P. 
Boyd to bring the 4th Regiment 
of regulars west from Pitts- 
burgh, and the general - gov- 
ernor called for volunteers. As 
was usual in the frontier days, 
some of these were veteran In- 
dian fighters from Kentucky. 
With a force of something less 
(Continued On Page Seven) 
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community ... 


to the best of ourc 


KAM) 
© 


best of our ability ... 


ture with 
dence. 


GS. 
Curtis E. Bright 


E 


In March of this year Bright Funeral Home 
marked its 20th Anniversary . . . 


How long are 20 years? 


Long enough to have become a part of the 


To have served hundreds of families 


apability . .. 


To have contributed to civic activities to the 


We take pride in watch- 
ing Crawfordsville's 
growth and look to the fu- 


great confi- 


Erline W. Bright 


Curtis E. Bright — Erline bis Bright 
& PG e r GRAWEORDSYILIE # pion n AE 
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Raybestos-Manhattan Wabash Plant 
Grows Enormously In 15 Years Here 


Out at 1204 Darlington Ave. 
is Raybestos - Manhattan, Inc.’s 
Wabash division plant, a lot big- 
ger than it was when it was 
Started here in 1951 to fabricate 
clutch plates for tank transmis- 
sions because of a military- 
growth, wartime need for them. 

There are 300 employed at this 
plant, and its production, stead- 
ily growing. has undergone con- 
siderable diversification since 
the war - pressure demand for 
tank parts. Turned out now are 
such items as clutch plates, 
railroad brake shoes, diamond 
saws to cut concrete, granite, 
marble and the like, electro- 
lytic diamond grinding wheels, 
and resin - bonded friction ma- 


terials such as cork or asbestos į 
transmissions. | 


for automatic 
Sales run into several million 
dollars annually. 

A tremendous amount of re- 
Search and testing is necessary. 


The firm in the 1960s developed : 
a molded railroad brake shoe to! ant - slavery feelings. 


replace the old kind made from 
heavy castings. Besides labora- 
tory and 


the plant that repairs and turns 
out tools that are needed in 
the operation. 

Raybestos - Manhattan grew 
out of the Manhattan Rubber 
Division of 1895, a pioneer in 


Fought Under Jackson 
During War Of 1812 


Bainbridge Hall, a native of 
Virginia who came to Brown 
Township by way of Kentucky, 
was a veteran of the War of 
1812. He fought under Gen. An- 
drew Jackson at New Orleans, 
wherethe British were decisive- 
ly beaten by the sharpshooting 
of coonskin - capped Americans 
in 1815 — as it turned out, aft- 
er the peace treaty had been 
signed. Hall left Kentucky in 
1831, it was said because of his 


testing equipment | 
there's a machine shop within’ 


ithe manufacture of conveyor 
belts and other rubber products, 


in the early years of this cen- 
tury and one of the first plants 
to produce brake linings. Inci- 
‘ dentally, the linings were of cot- 
ton then and a long way from 
¡the woven asbestos of today. 
The companies merged in 1925 
as Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 

A building with 60,000 square 
feet was erected here in 1951. 
| Expansions up to 1956 increased 
this to 80,000, An extension of 
¡the plant two years ago added 
| 26,500 square feet, and another 
| addition 18,000 square feet this 
year. With the physical growth 
of the Crawfordsville operation 
came an increase in the num- 
ber of employes and annual pay- 
roll. 

General manager of the Wa- 
bash division is C. P. Schneider, 
with headquarters at Passaic, 
N. J. Norman Caldwell is as- | 
sistant general manager, 


WALTER J. HARPEL 
SEED COMPANY 


PRODUCERS AND PROCESSORS OF 


CERTIFIED HYBRID 
SEED CORN AND 
OTHER FIELD SEEDS 


R.R. 1 


WALTER J. HARPEL, 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE CRAWFORDSVILLE 
AREA FOR 100 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


CRAWFORDSVILLE — PHONE SW 4-4055 


HAROLD D. CLAWSON, 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 


WORLD 
CORN KING 
1947 AND 

1956 


IS HAPPY TO JOIN THE FINE 
PEOPLE OF THIS COMMUNITY 
IN CELEBRATING THE 


CENTENNIA 


MARKING 100 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The Rich Man's Toy Of 


Years Ago ls Now 
Servant Of The 


People. 


Come Out and See Our Servants . . . 


MERCURY or COMET 


1966 Models On Display Oct. 1 | 


METCO, INC. 


SALES & SERVICE 


Waynetown Road 


aS. 


The 


The 1965 


EM 2-4607 


and the Raybestos Co., founded | | 


Mrs. Laura G. Hose, who lived to see a school 
named in her honor, still resides in Crawfordsville. 


P. R. Mallory Co. Makes | 
Capacitors ÕfAl! Kinds | 


P. R. Mallory & Co., Ine. has 
nine major plants in Indiana, 
the one in the Crawfordsville 
area having been opened in De- 
cember of 1957. In a building 
east on Ind. 32 the firm manu- 
factures capacitors of all sizes 
and types for military and com- 
mercial applications. Xavier 
Marquis is the manager, and 
there are 55 employes where 
eight years ago there were 15, 

The company was founded by 
Philip R. Mallory in 1916 in Port 
Chester, N. Y. Its first big job 
was making tungsten filaments 
for light bulbs. In 1930 the com- 
pany bought an excess plant of 
General Electric in Indianapo- 
lis and moved to the Hoosier 
capital, where its headquarters 
have been located since. G., 
Barron Mallor,, son of the 
founder, has been president 
since 1960. 


A Drua Store's Ane 


lts a $60,000,000 business with | 
a record of uninterrupted divi- | 
dends since 1938. Total sales | 
have increased during the last | 
15 years from $24,000,000 to 
more than $95,000,000. Total em- 
ployment is 6,500 with an annual | 
payroll exceeding $30,000,000. 
Great emphasis has been placed ' 
on research and development 
programs, to which some 
$5,000,000 annually has been al- 
located in recent years. Mallo- | 
ry has 24 facilities in 10 states. | 

The Crawfordsville plant is a 
growing part of the manufac- 
turing complex that turns out a 
large portion of the high qual- 
ity precision parts demanded by 
advancement in electronics tech- 
nology. It has been making mot- 
or-run paper capacitors of vari- 
ous sizes and types, also wet 
slug. dry and foil tantalum ca- 
pacitors and aluminum electro- 
lytic capacitors. 
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in Montgomery County were Ja- 
With completion of the i a Sens ahaa Marg ESPE Miler Samuel Greeti 
? etion of the imme- | ter of Daughters of the Ameri- : William 
diate predecessor to the present|can Revolution had a aiea Ee a en Er 
post office building at Main and | therein a tablet honoring the | Mason, James Mc ; 
Water Streets (the older build- | Revolutionary War dead buried | ert Gott, Alexander Foster, John 
ing remains across the street! in the county. Snoddy, Samuel Newell, John 
from the new, as the Eagles) A dozen veterans of 1776 cit-| McNulty, John Hardee and 
Lodge home), Dorothy Q Chap-|ed then as having their graves | Presley Sims. 


Revolutionary War Dead Buried Here 


Our Congratulations To < 


Crawfordsville On Its 100th Anniversary 


INCE 1947 


we have been serving this 
community with the finest in Fruit and 


Vegetables that money can buy. 


OPEN AIR MARKET 


Waynetown Road 


AANO N INLET AA O A A IRD: OE AOL ARIES SN ARNE IG a 


DO YOU REMEMBER 
THE FIRST HORSELESS 
CARRIAGE... + 


THE CRAWFORDSVILLE AREA HAS 


ne ex a >$ ~ 5 
is Someone’s Birthda y 


or Anni Versary 


Along with a calendar giving the current date, pa- 
| trons of Nye & Booe Drug Store on Washington Street 

see the date of Aug. 20, 1856. That's how long the firm 
| has been in business here. 


Pilgrim Holiness Church loba] 


One of the newer churches in the city, the Pilgrim 
Holiness, was organized in October of 1950 and pur- 
chased its first property the next April 30 at 308 S. 
¡ Green St. Rev. F. B. Dunn was the first minister. A par- 
sonage was built in 1953 and a Sunday School annex, a 
memorial to John F. Stull, was dedicated Oct. 27, 1957. 
The picture is a view of the three structures. 


[COME A LONG WAY SINCE THEN 


The Crawfordsville area has come a long way 
from those early days . . . Our progress has 
been steady due to our natural resources and 
our ability to create, to develop, to produce. 
That’s why the people of the Crawfordsville 
area have more of the good things of life, 
more income to buy them, more leisure time 
to enjoy them. This makes a high standard 
of living for our community. 


We have taken advantage of our natural 
resources to provide and furnish . . . 


CRUSHED STONE 


(all sizes) 


AGRICULTURE LIMESTONE 


FOR THIS AREA FOR 
OVER 19 YEARS 


CALL LONG DISTANCE 


WAVELAND 435-2779 


OR H. C. GORMAN—EM 2-0108 


SS 


RUSSELL VILLE 


STONE COMPANY 


PLANT AT RUSSELLVILLE, INDIANA 


elgg 
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Conductors And Motormen Of Th 


Identical pictures of the Interurban’s conductors and 
motormen were supplied by Lee Nevitt and Mrs. Marie 


Although these scenes were taken along West Wa- 
bash Avenue many years ago, they look familiar because 
of the current sewer construction project. The clothing 


Steel Industries, Inc., Uses 
Process Of Cold Forming 


Steel Industries, Inc., another ' material being wasted, cold ex- 
relatively new factory in Craw- jtrusion eliminates chips by us- 
fordsville, was formed by Ems- ing just enough material and 
ley W. Johnson and Henry F. ¡flowing it into shape in a pre- 
Ostrom with the plant erected | cise die. Intracite cold extrusion 
at 905 Louise Avenue. permits more freedom of de- 

National Lock Co. of Rock- sign. The tolerances to which 
ford, Ill., bought all the stock the process is subjected at Steel 
in July of 1964, and Steel In- Industries can vary from a nor- 
‘dustries became a division of mal of .003 to as fine as .0005 
-that company. It employs about j and because of the die design, 
‘185 workers and is engaged pri-| Wilh the wear very small, re- 

; Marily in the dold forming of peatability is described as ex- 
¿mostly non-ferrous metals. cellent. 

: Since machining develops 
chips and chips mean that much 'trusion method allows working 


Celebrating Crawfordsville’s 100th Year 


ALL YOU CAN EAT 
SPECIALS: 


SHRIMP, CHICKEN, 
and PERCH 


HOMEMADE 
BAR-B-CUE 


DIAL 
EM 2-3044 


Open 11:00 A. M. 
To 12 Midnight 
Monday Through Saturday 


12 Noon To Midnight Sunday 


COUNTRY 
DINER 


Indianapolis Rd. St. Rd, 136 E. 


A as 
4 % 


e Interurban Lin 


SEE SPN n E NEE TES 


Dn a 


wo sa iii | 


€ 


the line, first in the ticket office and later as a conducior. 


Picture was made in 1916. 


hd 


has changed and the working equipment has been im= 
proved, but some streets are just as impassable now as 


Wabash Avenue was then. 


lof metal below the recrystal- 
| lation temperature, allowing fine 
| grain structure, improved tough- 
es and with the degree of 
smoothness of the surface finish 
| matching the smoothness of the 
tools. 

The plant has high - speed 
press equipment desinged to 
produce intricate metal shapes 
in a fraction of the time re- 
| quired by other machining meth- 
\ods. Steel Industries also has 


| dle small quantities of parts not 

justifying tooling for cold extru- 
sion. Accuracy in some cases 
¡can be to .001 total tolerance. 


Not Always A Temple 


The ancient Greek Parthenon 
was not always a temple. It 
became a Christian Church in 
| the 6th century, a Turkish mos- 
| que in the 15th century and the 
Turks used it as a powder 


| 


| completely new, if desired, or 


Canners In 
Equipment 


J. C. LaRue Co. at 1200 E. | 
Wabash Ave. specializes in the , 
repair of canning equipment. 
The firm's president, J. C. 
LaRue, formerly operated four 
canneries employing some 1,400 
workers. He decided to dispense 
with the préssures attached 
thereto and start a canning ma- 
chine factory, and at Nobles- 
ville, in 1940, he did. 

His plant was moved to Ken- 
tucky during the war years and 
finally in 1948 to Crawfords- | 
ville, Besides the LaRues there 
are about 15 workers in season. | 
The plant is deceptivel: large 
when only its frontage along 
Wabash Avenue is regarded. It 
stretches back behind that for 
a block. The plunt has been ex- 
panded several times since it 
was moved to this location. 

_When a cannery needs a spe- 
cial piece of equipment, the 
LaRue firm often is called on 
to fill the order — it’s either 


made over from used machine- 


iry. Occasionally. an entire can- 
|ning plant's equipment has been 
| bought if that company was go- 


ing out of business, and the! 
LaRue craftsmen have. rebuilt | 
the machinery, manufacturing | 
any parts needed for replace- | 
ment. Thus the firm keeps a 
good part of the canning indus- 
try supplied with both new and 
used equipment of highest qual- 
ity. LaRue said that since 1940 
his firm has bought the equip- 
ment of 257 canning factories, 
the nearest being at Ladoga and | 
the farthest the state of Wash- 
ington. | 

Another part of the business 


[sort of grew up mushroom - 


like, LaRue once used a nation- 
al service furnishing humor 
magazines for advertising pur- 
poses. About 1952 he decided to 


¡start such a publication of his 


own, A son and a Wabash Col- 
lege student got together on a | 
creation of the Raccoon Valley | 
Gazette, a small monthly pub- | 


| lication spoofing a tiny moun- | 


tain area newspaper. The Ga- 


¡zette became a quick success, 


‘LaRue Keeps DeKalb Stimulates Local Agriculture, 


Gives Boost To Summer Employment. 


North of Ind. 32 at the east 


edge of Crawfordsville stands a 
group of buildings with a sign 


‘bearing the single word De- 


Kalb. Behind that name stands 
an outstanding record of serv- 
ice to the nation as well as this 
community. 

DeKalb Agricultural Associa- 
tion, Inc., established the plant 
here in 1949. Prior to that time 
it had been in Lafayette with 
only a few storage bins on the 
Crawfordsville site. Then be 
tween these bins and the high- 
way began to appear the brick 
buildings of a modern plant, 
spread over 13 acres. It is the 
only one of 28 such DeKalb 
manufacturing centers that's 
situated in Indiana. 

The outstanding service of 
DeKalb to the Crawfordsville 
area came about through its 
employe program. Since agri- 


| cultural work is seasonal, the 


plant employs a widely varying 
number of workers. The regu- 
lar work force numbers about 
15, but this increases to hun- 
dreds during the summer 
months, . according to Cleo 
(Bud) Leaverton, plant mana- 
ger. He explained the seasonal 
jump in employment by point- 
ing out that it’s during the sum- 
mer that the detasseling of the 
corn has to be done. The firm 


hires a host of youngsters and 
adults from the surrounding 
area to get this job accomplish- 
ed. 

DeKalb maintains a progres- 
sive employe profit sharing and 
benefit plan. Although the or- 
iginal organization was owned 
by a small group of far-sighted 
men who founded it, the cor- 
poration now is entrely owned 
by its employes. It is legally a 
stock-supported company, but 
the shares are available only to 
DeKalb workers. Other fea- 
tures of the benefit program 
are hospitalization, retirement 
and profit sharing. 

Local agriculture has been 
stimulated by DeKalb's pres- 
ence, Farmers contract to pro- 
duce seed for the plant. De- 
Kalb furnishes them with the 
basic special seed, detassels the 
corn and sees that it is picked 
at maturity and brought to the 
plant. Here it is dried, shelled, 
sized, bagged and finally distri- 
buted to farms throughout the 
state. The Crawfordsville plant 


1917 Charles L. Gunn began his 
work as the seed specialist for 
what then had expanded into an 
agricultural association. 

His first of a long series of 
contributions to the farmer was 
the development of an open pol- 
linated corn. During the 1920s 
the association pioneered work 
in breeding of corn stocks. So 
much interest was shown in the 
seed that the group decided to 
plunge heavily into the business 
in the mid-1930s. DeKalb's rap- 
id growth followed. 

From the meager beginning 
after the turn of the century 
DeKalb has expanded its inter- 
ests and fecilities immensely, 
Breeding became more of a sci- 
ence, and DeKalb has added 
the skilled personnel necessary 
to keep it in the top position in 
the industry. Also, it has ex- 
panded into related fields such 
as inbred cross chicks. hybrid 
sorghum and cotton and in ex- 
perimentation with hybrid 
wheat. 


does its part in keeping DeKalb | State's Size 


the largest producer of hybrid 
corn in the nation. 


The independent Arab state 


The DeKalb organization got | of Kuwait, which extends along 
its start more than a half-cen- | the northern end of the Persian 


tury ago in DeKalb County, Dli- | Gulf 


from Mesopotamia to 


nois, as the DeKalb County Soil | Nejd, contains an estimated 5,- 


Improvement Association. 


In | 800 square miles. 


If You Are Looking For... 


¿jon a committee of three ap- 
4 pointed to superintend the erec- | 


| its circulation reaching the thou- 
¡sands. It has gone overseas as | 
| well as around the country. 

| The machine shop at the 
plant, which bas the largest 
¡lathe in town, has been opened 
to general public business. The 
market for canning equipment, 
however, is outside the Craw- | 
fordsville area. It extends all 
over the country and has in- 
cluded New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, | 


On Andersonville 
‘Monument Group 


A Crawfordsville man served | 


tion of an Indiana state monu- 
Ment at the National Cemetery | 
park on the site of the notori- | 
mis Andersonville, Ga., prison 
Camp operated by the Confed- 
erates during the Civil War. | 
ÎDavid C, Smith was the Craw- | 
fordsville citizen serving as 
treasurer of the monument com- 
Mittee. Heading the group was 
Dr. R. C. Griffitt of Morgan- 


REAL 


ESTATE 


AND 


INSURANCE 


DAY OR NIGHT 
YOU CAN COUNT ON YATES 


REAL ESTATE APPRAISALS AND 
FARM MANAGEMENT 


e Life 


* Hospital 


e Health and Accident 
* Mutual Funds 


| 205 Ben Hur Bldg. | 


Phone EM 2-1525 
Or EM 2-0106 


town, with Calvin W. Diggs of 
Winchester being the secretary. | 

The cost of the monument to 
the state was $7,500. Smith was 
at Andersonville frequently dur- 
‘ing erection and dedication of 
the state memorial to its sol-| 
diers who were prisoners there. | 
The death rate, like that in a 
number of other Civil War pris- 
ons both North and South, was 
appalling. 


Television Camera | 


First practical television 
camera was the “iconoscope” | 
patented in 1938 by Vladimir 
Kosma Zworykin, a Russian- 


Forming parts by the cold ex- 


MONTGOME 


¡screw machine facilities to han- : house in the 17th century. 


born American. | 


FOOD STORES 


STANDARD EXTENDS 
CONGRATULATIONS 


to 


RY COUNTY CITIZENS 


during their 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Standard is happy to participate in your Centennial Celebra- 
tion and takes pride in having progressed with your commu- 
nity. Our modern facilities, equipment and operations have 
enabled us to offer you better quality, a wider variety and 
greater savings for your food dollar than have ever before 
been possible. 


AAZ 


i Thi po 


FL 


BRAKES RELINED 


— ALSO — 


e TRANSMISSION SERVICE 
e MOTOR AND DIFFERENTIAL 
e COOLING SYSTEM SERVICE 


e SAFETY CHECK 
e SPARK PLUGS 
* RADIATOR SERVICE 


CONGRATULATIONS 


from 


E AREY | 
S A > 7 AUTO 
| ay mere REPAIR 
| AX 4 e a ES 
og 
E Lafayette Road EM 2-2897 


.- 
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Of Steady Employment Here | "aie 
A companywith a 36-year his- oR í 

tory of providing employment in 

the community is the Craw- 

fordsville division of Lewis-She- 

pard Co. The plant manufac- 


tures various types and sizes of | 
skid platforms, two - wheel hand | 
trucks and platform - type| 
trucks. | ee 

In August of 1962 Robert W. | 
Clements succeeded the late Ted 
Baynes, who started with the 
plant in its early years and rose 
to become its manager. The 
company has had little employe 
turnover, with more than half 
lits employes having continuous 
service records of 15 years or 
longer by the 1960s. Lewis- 
Shepard provides free insur- 
ance, a bonus plan and all 
¡equipment down to and includ- 
¡ing the worker’s gloves, in ad- 
¡dition to the paid vacations and 
holidays. 

The division here in coopera- 
tion with local schools helped in 
¡the establishment of welding 
| classes. 

A contribution of the local 
plant to the industry as a whole 
was in the development in re- 
cent years of a new method for 
manufacturing skid platforms 
an advancement aimed at great- 
ly increasing the efficiency of 
| production. 

The Crawfordsville plant was 
¡started in 1929, only 14 years | 
after the parent firm was found- 


Policeman 


Square dancing was the 


Lewis-Shepard Has 36 Years Square Dancing Still Going 


thing in the old days, and it 
has continued to be popular through the years despite 


ed at Watertown, Mass., by A. | -——— 


many innovations in dancing. 
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First Threshing Machines 
Kept Farm Folk Worried 


When the first steam thresh- | and equipment. At one time a 
ing machine was introduced | man was doing fine if he had a 
in Sugar Creek Township in 1864 | few acres of timbered land 
by Peterson, Ball & Smith it | (worth maybe $2 an acre), a 
not only excited the folks, it | cabin, buckskin suit, peck of | 
frightened some of them. So/meal and some tools to fell the | 
Breat was the apprehension |trees and extract the roots. If | 
caused by a steam engine in/he had no more than that a 
those days that it was difficult | half-century later he was the ob- 
at first to get it put to use on (ject of either pity or scorn de- 
the farms. pending on just what got him ' 


IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR 


A NEW HOME ... 
GIVE US A CALL 


People were afraid the boil-|into such a fix. 


Bob Courtney 


er might burst any moment and 
destroy their grain in a fire. 
Many stuck for a while with 
the familiar horse - power for 
threshing, but finally the steam 
engine ‘‘caught on” with the 
farmers. 

The early settlers came with 
their reap hooks and improvised 
their own threshing equipment 
from the nearby woodlands. 
Then came the scythe, cradle | 
and groundhog thresher, called | 
“the greatest improvements of 
the age” in early county his- | 
tory. 

George Smith and Martin)? 
Bowers brought in the first | 
reaping machine in 1848. This 
machine, patented by McCor- 
mick, stirered “more excitement 
in 1859 by James Cay and the 
than an ordinary circus” would 
have by the 1880s. Separators 
for threshing came along about 
two years earlier. Corn planters ¡Él 


EM 2-4660 EM 2-0364 
502 Ben Hur Bldg. 


REAL ESTATE 


@ RESIDENTIAL @ COMMERCIAL 
@ FARM PROPERTY 


. C. LINDLEY 


Eerie and F. if shepard Jr., PE Apex Stamping Co. At that 
ae sei peclivelyc evade. [as time the facilities were expand- 
This picture of a 1905 Craw- | carried on here in the Match ed and modernized, Nationally 


Puritan Corp. 
Makes Hard 


Pike St., is a firm that elimi- 
nates the disadvantages of the 
hard water in the Crawfords- | 
| ville area. 

The Puritan trade name came 
into being with'a company that 
was in existence a half-century 
ago. The Johnson Míg. Co. was 
in operation then and about 1912 
began the manufacture of water 
filters, screen flu caps and fire) 
extinguishers. In 1922 Johnson! 
combined with Culligan in the 
¡development of zerolite, the! 
compound used in water soften-; 
ing. It was then that the com- 
pany first began making water 
softeners, developing condition- 
ers to filter iron, sand and dirt, 
and acid waters besides the or- 
iginal model removing hard- 
ness. 

Edwin J. Sommer took overs 
the firm in 1946 and its name) 
was changed to the Puritan En-: 
gineering Corp. The plant was, 
moved from Wabash Avenue to, 

~f a new building on Ind. 32. Inf 
1958, after 12 years as a local} 
dealer for Puritan conditione RAN 
J. William Stoker bought the! 
water conditioner portion of the! 
business and moved it to the 
present location on Pike, He is 
, president of the firm. . 
Puritan buys the parts for the 
oars and with 11 employes 
assembles the product in its lo- 
cal plant. In addition to assem- 
|bly the operation includes test- 
ing. engineering and develop- 
ig. Efficiency of the equipment . 
has improved markedly through 
the years, particularly with de- 
velopment of fiberglass tanks 
that do not rust and a high ca- 
pacity resin to accomplish the 
| softening. The recently devel- 
oped resin is a permanent plas- 
tic material and, according to. 
tests, is expected to last approx- 
imately 40 years in the average | 
home. 

Distribution is over a seven- 
state area. Al Spears, a dealer 

for five years who moved here 
A ¡from South Bend in 1960 is vice 

| president and sales manager of 
¡the firm. Allen VanRiper is 
i Sales engineer. 


Ginseng Yielded | 
Quick Cash For 
County Pioneers 


Ginseng was a good “money 


vers crop” for Montgomery County 


Puritan Mfg. Corp., 127 Al 


S/N 


REMEG 


aft 
@neecca RURAL ELECTRIC MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION 


TIPMONT 


Serving West-Central 
Indiana For... 


21 YEARS 


Many of us remember the back breaking chores that had to be 


done entirely by hand years ago. 


Ni 

A 

i Say, pioneers who could find it. And 

| th y > in those days it was far more 
; plentiful than now. 

The root abounded in parts of 
where else, A history of the 
“county said the Chinese partic- , 
ularly desired ginseng for what | 
they deemed to be its great 
-medicinal value. They believed | 
jit would vure about anything. | 
| At one time it was literally | 
‘ worth its weight in gold in some | 
i places in the world. | 

Settlers here valued ginseng | 
too — along with whiskey, of 
‘course — as a medicine. But 
they knew “sang,” as they call. 
ed the wild root found in the | 
woods, would bring quick cash. | 
Money talked. Maj. Isaac El- | 
| ston bought and sold thousands | 
lof pounds of ginseng in the 
pa y | 1830s. 
bring in added income. | Residents of the Balhinch 
area in the southwestern part 
¡of the county found a lot of 
Wie a growing wild about 
ù i i them. It was reported in the 
sible by rural electricity. | early days to Brie six and one- 

| 


Today, the modern farmers put electricity to work serving every 
need and saving valuable time while they boost production to 


Farm wives have also enjoyed the added convenience made pos- 


fourth cents a pound green and 
| 25 cents dry, Equipped with 
; hoes and bags. women and chil- 
idren especially went “sang” 
hunting, and 5 to 10 pounds was 
| considered a good day’s find. 
| By 1840 ginseng was practic- 
j ally a thing of the past so far 
as an active market was con. | 
| cerned. At the height of this: 
| pioneer business a tradesman | 
near Fincastle, in Putnam Coun- 
ty, had drying houses and pack- | 
ing rooms for “sang” and was! 
reported to have paid from! 
| $20,000 to $30,000 a year for the 
¡ root, 


ON 100 YEARS 


CONGRATULATIONS OF PROGRESS 


Were introduced in the township 
in 1859 by James Cay and the 
two - horse planter in 1865 by 
William Bryant. 

Many old settlers lived to see 
the difference in the values at- 
tached to ownership of property 


REALTOR 


Mrs, Ben Wilhite of 711 S.. 
Water St. identified this picture. | 
which she provided, as a CHS | 
graduate who joined a circus. 
The young man's name was 
Bob Courtney. 


See The Centennial Pageant 
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. . » With A Fine Future! 


„WE ARE, 
S “Ey, 


TO THIS 
COMMUNITY 


. - . Congratulations! 
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From The 1,064 Members Of 


BYRON COX POST NO. 72 


A Community of Friendly People, With Great Civic Pride 


Byron Cox Post No. 72 


On this, the Centennial of our com- 
munity, we of Byron Cox Post 
thank its citizens for their help, co- 
operation and understanding — all 
of which have been instrumental in 
making the progress of our post 
possible. We are indeed happy to 
be a part of this community and 
look with confidence to its future. 


The American Legion, has been 
proud to contribute to and share in 
this progress for almost half a cen- 
tury. The success of our post is 
due, not only to the fine men and 
women who are a part of it, but 
also to the people of this commun- 
ity. 


Byron Cox Post was organized in September, 1919. It is 
named in memory of Byron Cox, first Montgomery County 
soldier to give his life in World War I. Initial meetings 
were held in the courthouse, then in downtown halls and 
now in its beautiful new home, which was opened Dec. 10, 


1955. 


The programs of the American Legion are many and vari- 
ed. To name a few: Americanism, National Security, Child 
Welfare, Rehabilitation and Youth Activities. Through 
the years we have supported these programs and many 
more. 


We Are Proud of Our Community & Byron Cox Post 72 
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40-Year History 


Crawfordsville’s first Young ed liberally to the call for sub- | us of an interurban line. 


Men’s Christian 


building, remembered today as} 


the “cradle of Indiana basket- 


ball,” was erected at a cost of | 


$30,000 in 1888 in the 100 block 
(south side) of West Main 
Street. George S. Durham was 
the principal donor to this pro- 
ject. 

Martin V. Wert was the build- 
er of the first “Y.” He was 
mayor of Crawfordsville at the 
time of construction of the sec- 
ond—and last—YMCA in 1913. 
The first structure was 65x165 
feet, two stories, with three bus- 
iness rooms on the ground floor 
fronting on Main. It was on the 


second floor back that a gym-| 


nasium, then’ as fine as any- 
thing of the kind in the Mid- 
west, was located. 


brand, got started. 

The YMCA was a strong or- 
ganization for many years in 
Crawfordsville. Considered by 
1913 to have “outgrown its 
quarters,” the society was be- 
lieved ready for a new estab- 
lishment. A 1913 historical ac- 
count said the “people respond- 


°” STEAKS 


SERVING THE AREA 


In Celebration Of 
Crawfordsville’s Centennial 


° CHICKEN DINNERS 


Closed Tuesdays 


LUNCHES AND DINNERS ONLY 


No matter how large or small your party is, we'll be 
equally overjoyed to serve you the finest food you've 
ever tasted. And you'll be equally happy that you 
came to take advantage of our fine food, prompt 
service, and charming hospitality. 


"DIAL E M 2-6507 _ 


REDWOOD INN 


FRANCIS AND MADGE HILDEBRANT 


Located 1 Mile South Of 
Crawfordsville On Highway 43 


CONGRATULATIONS 


TO THE CRAWFORDSVILLE AREA 
ON YOUR CENTENNIAL 


Association | Scriptions for the new build- | 


ing.” Henry Alfrey was cited 
as a $20.000 donor to it. The 
contractors were W. C. Carr € 
Son, and the site was the south- 
east corner of Pike and Green | 
Streets. The project cost of 
the three-story brick edifice 
was $80.000. It featured, among 
other things, an indoor running 
track. 

Trustees of the YMCA in 1913 
were Charles L. Goodbar, W. 
A. Moon and H. A. Ristine. The 
secretary, who had arrived in 
the fall of 1912, was A. C. Dog- 
gett. 

In “Sugar Creek Saga,” Dr. | 
Thoedore Gronert commented 


‘etba 


— 


struggle. It must be noted in 
defense of Crawfordsville that 
scores of YMCAs in the Mid- 
west suffered a similar fate.” 
The newer “Y” building be- 
came the Palmer Apartments. 
The first structure still stand- 
ing. long had been a business 
building and got its popular 
named “Terminal” because for 
some years it was the termin- 


It was in the old “Y” gym 
| that probably the first intercol- 
legiate basketball game in Indi- 
ana took place, when on Feb. 
19, 1897 Wabash defeated Pur- 
due 23-18. The Wabash team 
had been organized in 1896 but 
played only the one game that 
winter. 

Both “Wabash College: The 
First Hundred Years,” by Drs. 
James 1. Osborne and Gronert, 
and the Crawfordsville High 
School yearbook of 1902, called 
the Utopian, credited Rev. N. 
C. McCay with bringing the 
game of basketball to this city. 
The Wabash centennial history 


on the passing of the “Y” in; 
the late 1920s: “The optimism | 


¡of the early twentieth century 
Here’s | 
where the basketball, Indiana | 


faded in the reconstruction per- 
iod after the first World War 
. .. Community institutions did | 
not always survive . . . In 1927- 
23 the YMCA closed its doors. 
Its modern structure, built dur- 
ing the inflationary period, car- 
ried too great a burden of debt, 
and after a number of annual 
financial drives the sponsors of 
the organization gave up the; 


°” SEAFOOD 
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SINCE “1950” 


FOR THE FINEST IN QUALITY 
DAIRY PRODUCTS . .. FEATURED 
BY YOUR FAVORITE STORE OR 

DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR IT'S.., 


FARMS INC. 


EAST ON INDIANAPOLIS RD. 


CT A a eta ait hee 


EM 2-2740 
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said McCay arrived, shortly af- 
ter the YMCA bulding was erec- 
ted, from the “Y” training 
school at Springfield, Mass. “In 
Crawfordsville it (the new 
sport) caught on. All the men 
and boys with gymnasium priv- 
ileges took to playing it.” 

The Utopian said basketball 
“was introduced in Crawfords- 
ville during its second year, by 
Rev. N. C. McCay. The High 
School pltayers have had the 
benefit of several years’ exper- 
ience on the Y.M.C.A. team. The 
first team to represent the High 
School in basketball was the 
team of '00-'01. They were nev- 
er beaten by a high school. 

“The team of '01-02 was as 
successful as their predeces- 
sors, having never been beaten 
by a high school team. The 
only outside game was with 
Shortridge. of Indianapolis, who 
had beaten the Manual Train- 


On the northwest corner of 
the courthouse square, at Main 
and Washington Streets, the 
county commissioners in 1906 


; caused to be erected the sol- 


diers’ monument. 
Made of Bedford limestone. it 


cost 86.000, had a shaft a little | 
¡more than 32 feet high. with 
i bronze figures of an infantry- 
¡man and cavalryman on oppo- 


site sides. Beneath the main 


| shaft was installed a fountain. 
¡but this was plugged several 


years ago. 
| Bearing the inscription “Lest 
¡We Forget,” the monument 


| carries the engraving ‘Mont- 


The Old Basketball Court 


ront View Of Old YMCA 


E 


wa 
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Known for years as the Terminal Building, this is 
the city’s first YMCA, erected in 1888 on the south side 
of the 100 block of West Main Street. In a gym upstairs 
basketball got its start in Indiana. The ‘Y’ occupied a 
second building at the southeast corner of Pike and 
Green Streets, in 1913-28. The organization is long gone 
but both buildings remain. 


ing team, of the same city. By|Creek Saga” that “the great ad- | 
this victory, and the refusal of|vance in basketball came when | 
all other teams to play, they | Ralph Jones became director of 


¡Green Street. Vaughan was one | 


3 has been that ever since. 


¡the plant and the highway was 


claim the championship. 


the YMCA. He coached all the 


“In the city league, composed [basketball teams—high school, 
of the Y.M.C.A., Wabash Col-|business school and college — 
lege, Business College and High fand all of them were good.” 


School, they took second both 
years, the Y.M.C.A. winning 
first, Wabash third, and Busi- 
ness College fourth. This is a 
very good showing in face of 
the fact that the teams of the 
other institutions were compos- 
ed of older men. By the skill 
and enthusiasm the High School 
boys showed, they won out over 
Wabash College two successive 
years, for which victories they 
were banqueted by both Miss 
Willson and Prof. Millis.” 

Dr. Gronert wrote in ‘‘Sugar 


¡War Monument Erected Nearly Half-Century 


gomery County’s Tribute to Her 
Hero Dead,” and lists the num- 
ber of men fram the county en- 
rolled in three of the nation’s 
war: Mexican. 1846-48. 98: War 
for the Union, 1861-65, 2,971, and 
Spanish-American, 1898. 264. 
At the unveiling of the monu- 
ment nearly a half-century ago 
a list was prepared by town- 


Civil War: 


i families 


They got their start in the 
old “Y” — the great Wabash 
teams, including that of 1908 
which an Indianapolis newspa- 
per hailed as “world champ- 
tons,” and the CHS teams, in- 
cluding the 1911 boys who won 
the first state high school bas- 
ketball tournament. The old 
“Y” gym saw some of the best 
college teams in the Western 
Conference and the East try 
their luck with the Little Giants 
and more often than not be 
beaten. 


Ago 

battle, 199 died of wounds and 
disease. 27 died from accidents 
and 7 in prison camps. The 
number of commissioned offi- 
cers'listed from the county was 
given as 146. 

a figures cited with re- 


spert to the county’s role in war 
enditures were $83.300 by 


} axation and other means to benefits such as a comprehens- 
¡ships of the men going to the|Ward the support of soldiers’ |ive hospitalization plan. In com- 
and other expenses,|munity service the Coca-Cola 


Union 1.068: Coal Creek 21 Ips $454,154 “in bounties.” 


Wayne 193; Ripley 174 Brown 


275: Scott 173: Madison 105: 


Sugar Creek 123: Franklin 215: | 


Walnut 187; Clark 263; total 
2.971. Of this number it was 
stated that 69 were killeg in 


This basketball court, located in the Terminal Build- 
ing on West Main Street, holds its place in Crawfords- 
ville's history. Basketball in the Hoosier State got its 
start on the old hardwood floor, which is still in good 


condition. 


Center Hall As It Is Today 


This is Center Hall, one of the historic buildings! 


at Wabash College. 
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A SALUTE TO 


CRAWFORDSVILLE 


boards for the Little League 
field and at high school and Wa- 
bash College. 


lor years furnished programs | 


ll Are Still Here 


Since 1916: local schools and also score- 
‘Pause That = | : 
Refreshes 


Patrick Casey founded a hot- 
tling company in Crawfordsville 
in the 1890s and for some years 
afterward was in partnership | 
with P. J. Vaughan. | 

The first plant was located on | 


CONGRATULATIONS 


TO THE CRAWFORDSVILLE AREA 


ON 100 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


of the first presidents of the; 
state bottling association, start- 
ed in 1911. The firm here be- 
came one of the earliest Coca- 
Cola bottlers in Indiana by be- 
ginning the processing of Coke | 
in 1916. The local name changed 
to Coca-Cola Bottling Co. and 


In 1938 the company pur- 
chased the old interurban power ; 
station on Lafayette Road near ; 
Sugar Creek and converted it 
into a modern bottling plant. A 
second story was added and the 
large plot of ground between. 


landscaped. A heavy investment 
was made in new equipment. 

For years the local plant was ' 
owned by Mrs. Margaret Riggs | 
and managed by Robert Riggs, 
a grandson of P. J. Vaughan. 
In June of 1964 Daniel P. Casey 


SERVING THE 


of Lafayette, grandson of Pat- 
rick Casey, bought the Craw- | 
fordsville operation. Casey also | 
owns the plants at Lafayette and . 


CRAWFORDSVILLE AREA 


SINCE 1946 


¡ The chief relation existing be- | 


‘tween the bottling firm here and 


Coca-Cola as a national organ- 
‘ization lies in the local use of 
PAUL SAYLER — EDWARD L. SAYLER 
124 EAST MAIN EM 2.5405 


the syrup. This is transported 
¡to Crawfordsville where the pre- 
icise amount, measured to a tol- | 
.erance of a hundredth of an| 
ounce, is added to carbonated | 
|water. Before this is done the | 
water is chlorinated and treated | 
so that it is tasteless and color- | 
less, Both the better known 
sizes, regular and king. are bot- 
tled here. In a continuous oper- 
ation the bottles are capped, 
using crowns produced here by 
Hoosier Crown Corp. Another 
locally produced product used is 
la sturdy wire bottle opener | 
|manufactured by Sommer Met- | 
alcraft. 

| Also bottled here are Sprite 
¡and Tab flavors. There are six | 
‘employes, with an annual pay- 
‘roll of more than $50,000 and | 


Bottling Co. has for a number 


om eS PON 


“ber 2500" 


ON YOUR 100th ANNIVERSARY 


WE ARE PROUD TO HAVE BEEN 


A 


PART OF THIS COMMUNITY 
FOR 33 YEARS 


You Are Cordially Invited To Visit With 
Us At Our Booth During The 
Crawfordsville Industrial Exposition 


National Guard Armory 
Wednesday, Sept 29,2 P.M. To 9 P. M. 
Thursday, Sept. 30,10 A.M. To 6 P. M. 


1932-1965 


® 


| Hoosier Crown Corporation 


Crawfordsville, Indiana 


Fr 


Last OF Indian Fighting Over In Indiana In 181 


After War Of 1812- 


iday, Sept. 24, 1963 


14 Only Trouble 


Was Brief Flareup By Black Hawk 


(Continued From Page Six) 
than a thousand men Gen. Har- 
rison set forth from Fort Knox 


(Vincennes) Sept. 26 and stop- 


ped on high ground overlooking 


the Wabash north of Terre 


Haute Oct. 3 to build a fort. 


Col. Joseph H. Daviess from 
Kentucky named it Fort Harri- 
son in the governor's honor, The 
fort was erected near an old 


Wea village. Indians shot a sen- 
tinel here, 


told by messengers from the Mi- 
amis and Delawares that the 
Prophet was preparing for war 


and Harrison was 


and they wanted no part of it. 
Some of them were dispatched 
with a message to the Prophet, 
| but they didn't come back. Har- 
| rison left Col. James Miller in 
command of Fort Harrison and 
moved on up the Wabash Val- 
Tey. 

| He had with him 910 men, in- 
cluding 600 Indiana militia, 250 
regulars and 60 Kentucky vol- 
|unteers. With the little army 
were 270 mounted men — dra- 
goons and riflemen under Dav- 
iess and Gen. Samuel Wells. 
The troops were within a few 
mies of Prophetstown before 
I they saw Indians out along the 


- Serving The 


Crawfordsville 
Area For 10 Years 


.. AND PROUD 
OF IT! 


Yes, we're very proud indeed to be as- 
sociated with this fine community. 


Best wishes to Crawfordsville on the cele- 
bration of 100 years of progress and 


flanks of the marching column. 
Gen, Harrison approached the 
Indian settlement then in the 
extended order of battle array. 
This brought out Indian messen- 
gers asking for a conference. _ 

They got it. Harrison said he'd 
have a council right there if he 
found a place for an encamp- 
ment, The Indians pointed out 
some high ground along Burn- 
nett Creek about a mile north- 
west of the Prophetstown. It 
was wooded and not considered 
easily defensible in the event of 
surprise attack, but for peace- 
time it was a good spot for a 
camp. Harrison took it. 

The general disposed his) 
troops around the sides of the 
| place, roughly triangular in 
' shape and tapering to the south, 
| As he later pointed. out it was 
his habit in hostile country to 
arouse the troops about an hour 


der arms and alert until day- 
light, | 

They went into bivouac, the, 
| conference with the Indians to 
take place next day, That never. 
| came off. | 
! Gen Harrison awakened and 
| was pulling on his boots in prep- 
aration for calling out the men 
¡to stand on guard when he heard | 
|a gunshot, then another. Then! 
the attack broke upon the camp. | 
¡The first wave of whooping | 
| warriors caught some of the 
| troops at their tent flaps, but! 
| most were up and in line. They į 
| were hit nearly all the way 
| around their encampment. 


| The Indian force striking at 


' before dawn and have them un-| ? 


Deers Mill Coy 


ray 
This is the old Deers 


Park. 


ered 


Mill covered bridge which 
spans Sugar Creek at Ind. 234 near the Shades State 


s 
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in Grant County, the troops 
were attacked while in camp 
» | Dec. 18 and in a fight reminis- 
` | cent of Tippecanoe (it began be- 
| fore daybreak) drove off the In- | 
: | dians, who left 15 dead, 
| But the Indian raids continued 
4 into 1813. Thirteen settlers were | 
Y | killed and 11 wounded in scat- 
= tered attacks from Fort Wayne 
| to Vincennes and east to Brook- 
| ville, They attacked farmers 
| and stole their horses, A rang- 
| er, Maj. John Tipton. led a par- 
' ty against them. Col. Joseph | 
kh | Bartholomew directed a town-| 
| burning expedition against the 
| Delawares, who were believed 
[to be the raiders. Col. Russell 
i of the rgulars later led more 
| troops in a wide swing about 
® southern, central and northern 
| Indiana, including the Prophets- 
¡town area, but not an Indian 
5) | was found. 
, The Indian warriors had re- 
treated to the British at De- 
_ troit, The British had to evacu- | 
` ate that stronghold in the fall | 
of 1813 and wihin a few days 
| the redskins were routed at the 
Battle of the Thames, Tecum- 
seh was killed in this battle. 
Deserted by the British, the In- | 
diaus sought peace with the 


Bridae 


wpe 


1301 South Mill 


YOUR CRAWFORDSVILLE 
AREA MOBILE HOME 
DEALER FOR THE 
PAST 20 YEARS 


O PARKWOOD 
O VALIANT 


O NEW MOON 
O NASHUA 


SALES—SERVICE—REPAIRS 


WE SALUTE 
CRAWFORDSVILLE ON THEIR 
100th ANNIVERSARY 


Ind. 43 on the west is a Mark- 
er for Prophet's Rock, The Mo- 
non Railroad runs directly past 
the east side of the battlefield, 
and just north across the park- 
ing area for it, at a church 
camp, youngsters attend serv- 
ices and splash in a Swimming | 
pool near where 154 years 


Americans, 


assembled at Vincennes under 
Gen, Samuel Hopkins marched 
up a year after Tippecanoe, de- 
stroyed the Prophetstown set- 
tlement and villages farther on 


¡of the Winnebagoes and Kicka- 


poos, The Indians ambushed a 
unit of horsemen and killeg 18 
of them. 


Gen. Harrison and the tribal 
chiefs signed a peace pact in 
October at Detroit, and the U.S. | 
government had to feed more 
than 4,500 Indians there and at | 
Fort Wayne. A second treaty of 
Greenville was signed July 8, 
1814, And until the brief Black | 
Hawk flareup in Illinois 18 years 


* Road Gravel 


* Crushed Limestone 


SAND and GRAVEL 
® Sandpile Sand 


eFill Dirt 


| about 4 a.m. on Nov. 7 was es- 
| timated to have numbered per- 
| haps 700 or more — nobody ever 
knew how many, They had been 
| exhorted by the Prophet the pre- 
‘vious night and told, legend 
‘says, that he would render 
them invulnerable to the white 
' men's weapons, He would call 
upon the spirits (at a safe dis- 


We 
Deliver 


lone night the Indians crept 
through the timber to surprise 
the little army. 

Should there be any lingering | 


Gen Harrison moved against | 
a concentration of Indians along 
the Mississinewa in November 
of 1812, sending Col. John B. 
popular belief that the Battle Campbell with about 600 regu- 
of Tippecanoe shattered the! lar army and Kentucky dra- 
i strength and will of the Indians | goons and riflemen. They at- 
to bring further bloodshed to the | tacked an Indian town, killing 
Indiana frontier, it ought to be | eight warriors and taking 40 


later, that was about it for In- 
dian wars in the Old Northwest. 


[nzas | 
KITTS GRAVEL, INC. 


Largest Mountain Range 


World’s longest mountain 
range is a submarine ridge call- 
ed the Mid-Atlantic Cordillera. 
The range, covered by water 


isn't 


“BIG DIPPER 


Corner Mill and Elmore St.—Jim Cullings 


. . . the modern fuel 


LP Carburetion, Flame Cultivation, 


Automatic Refrigeration, Cooking, |. 


dry, 


Heating ... Yours Wherever You Live, With LP-Gas 


CONGRATULATIONS CRAWFORDSVILLE 
ON YOUR 100th ANNIVERSARY 


DOLBOW 


Indianapolis Road 


LP- GAS, 


C. 
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TRY CARL'S... 


FAMOUS STEAKS 
CATFISH 
CHICKEN 
SHRIMP 


Serving The Above From 


5:00 P. M. To 10:00 P. 


5:00 P. M. To 10:30 P. 


M.—Monday - Thursday 
M.—Friday and Saturday 


Children Welcome In 
Our Dining Room 


CARL'S SPECIALIZES 


DURING THE 
CENTENNIAL 
OR ANYTIME 
STOP IN AT.. 
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N NOON LUNCHES 


BEER—LIQUOR—WINE 
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CARL'S 


t Market 


tance) to favor their attack. 
They couldn’t lose. 

They pierced the lines in some | 
places, but those who did were 
killed. Gen. Harrison mounted | 
and assumed charge of the de- | 
fense, reinforcing from part of 


permitting them to see their | 
foes — would never come. | 

Many acts of individual brav- | 
ery were cited in the reports, 
and recollections that followed. | 
Cp). Stephen Mars, a sentinel, 


|| had fired the first shot near the | 


northwest corner of the camp | 
when he saw creeping toward | 
him in the darkness an object | 
“grunting like a hog.” With the 
gunshot the object turned out to | 
be a large Indian warrior who; 
“with a wild whoop sprang high ; 
in the air, severely if not mor- | 
tally wounded.” This touched | 
off the war cries from all about , 
the encampment, signalling the. 
general assault, Cpl. Mars lat- | 
er was killed. 

Col. Daviess received three 
rifle balls (any one would have 
been fatal) in the chest. Capt. 
Jacob Warrick, mortally wound- 
| ed, was attended by a surgeon | 
land then walked back to his 
company, where he died, Capt. 
William C, Baen, shot early in 
the battle, lingered all day and 
i the next before he died. The 
‘journal of a private soldier, 
Adam Walker, recalled that he 
‘heard two voices above the din 
of battle, that of the Prophet 
‘urging on the redskins and of 
| Gen. Harrison giving orders “in 
the same calm. cool and collec- 
'ted manner as he was accus- 
| tomed to give them on parade.” 
| The Prophet is reported to 
¡have had his peculiar ““com- 
mand post” on what since has 
¡been called Prophet's Rock, 


i field, and if he could be heard 
from that eminence during the 
noise of battle he had a power- 
ful voice indeed. 
The lines held until daybreak. 
One charge of horsemen was 
| turned back with heavy loss, but 
; another — in support of infan- 
try — succeeded in driving the 
Indians, The latter escaped 
through a marshland where the 
| dragoons could not pursue 
i them. They left 38 dead and 
probably carried more with 
i them, as was the Indian custom 


| ing later from their wounds, and 
126 others were wounded, 


on land about 242 miles south- 
west of Crawfordsville and a 
like distance north of the Wil- 
liam Offield place on Offield 


noe. Cowan was a Virginian 


across the Ohio in Indiana, and 
volunteered for duty in response 
¡to the call of Gen. Harrison in 
; 1811. The father of Judge John 
Maxwell Cowan, he served two 
years as a dragoon and was in 
this service until hostilities in 
_ Indiana finally ceased. 

: On the wooded tract where 
they fought, at Battleground, 
| one huge shaft honors Gen. Har- 
rison, later (1840) to be elected 
: president, and his men, and un- 
¡der it is the resting place of 
| many who fell. About the park, 
| placed on the spots where they 
: died, are individual monuments 
¡to the slain officers, To the 
| southeast are cultivated fields 
and no trace of Prophetstown. 
On the road leading back to 


| added 


Tecumseh returned to find his 
plan of an Indian confederacy 
disrupted. The battle stands as 
the “triangle” any other part; a memorial to the courage of 
being heavily attacked. Officers | the oft - maligned militia—who 
and men in enough numbers |in instances both before and aft- 
fell dead or wounded to render er did not distinguish themselves 
the issue in doubt. While flame as soldiers. Not these men of 
stabbed the pre - dawn darkness | Tippecanoe. Harrison reported 
the troops thought daylight — | that the militia units held firm- 


some distance from the battle- | 


‘in battle. Thirty-seven of the, 
i troops were killed, 25 more dy- | 


John Cowan, who settled in| 


Montgomery County in 1822 —| 


Creek, had fought at Tippeca- | 


| who migrated to Kentucky, then | 


that this simply 
true, They remained a meance 
during the War of 1812, 


The Prophet was discredited. | 


ly despite the early loss of some 
of their commanders in the bat- 
tle, and in the darkness there 
had been much hand - te - hand 


combat. | f 


Prophetstown was found bysa | 
detachment of dragoons un 
Gen. Wells to be deserted 
cept for one wounded Indian. 
Five dead warriors lay there, 
Some British muskets re 
found in their original cases, It) 
was a large place with wooden | 
huts, and Wells described si 


> 1 


better fortified than any Indian 
settlement he'd ever seen. The 
dragoons brought back to the: 
hungry soldiers some pigs and | 
chickens and all the corn they: 


could carry, burning the rest of f 


the supplies. Harrison's arm 
started its march back to Vin- 
cennes and arrived at old Fort 
Knox Nov. 18. =i 
One writer said the Indi 
who'd taken part in the battle 
had been a hodgepodge of the 
more belligerent from many! 
tribes — the Winnebagoes, Wy- | 
andots, Ottawas, Pottawatomies, | 
Kickapoos, Sacs, Foxes, Chippe- | 
was and Shawnees, Rr 
The Prophet moved north! 
i among the Pottawatomies, Win. | 
nebagoes and Kickapoos. Bands! 
of these warriors began mur- | 
dering settlers along the west; 
‘side of the Wabash and at Chi-; 
cago in early 1812 at a grand | 
, council of 12 tribes that spring 
on the Mississinewa the British 
again tried to stir the Indians 
¡to warfare against the Ameri- 
cans, Many Indians went to 
Malden to obtain British weap- 
ons. An army of tribesmen was 
¡led by Marpack, a Pottawatomie | 
| chief. Fifty-two men, women and 
children were slain in August, 
of 1812 when attacked by the 
Indians after Capt. Nathan’ 
Heald abandoned Fort Dear-| 
¡born at Chicago and started | 
¡leading them toward Fort 
' Wayne. Gen, William Hull aban- 
doned Detroit shortly after, and 
Macinac fell, and the Indiana 
¡frontier was left exposed to 
| raiding Indians. AE 
The Indians moved on Fort 
Wayne. Capt. James Rhea had' 
a garrison of about 70 but they. 
held the Indiana fort through a | 
weeklong siège. ty 
Gen, Harrison with reinforce- 
| ments showed up and the In- 
dians left the area. j 
| A raiding band of warriors 
| slew 24 men, women and chil- 
dren in a sudden strike at the 


mA 
i 


| 
] 


is now Scott County on Sept, 3, 


party attacked Fort Harrison 
near Terre Haute, and although 
half the garrison including its 
commander, Capt. Zachary Tay. 
lor, later an American presi- 
dent, was ailing at the tim 

and part of their fort was set 
ablaze, they held out. A mes- 
senger got through to Vincenne 


relief party to lift the siege 
En route he lost his supply train 
to attacking Indians. But the 
fort was saved. E 

Harrison reached Fort Wayn 
from Piqua, Ohio with 2,000 men 
Sept. 12 and divided the force 
into units that destroyed the de 
serted Indian towns across 


TS 


northern Indiana, Another | 


prisoner, then destroyed three 
Indian villages together with a 
quantity of livestock. About a 


averaging a mile in depth, 
stretches 10,000 miles and sep- 
arates the Atlantic Ocean into 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 


a i 


Pigeon Roost settlement in what | 


At the same time a larger war 


and Col. William Russell led a. 


mile from the site of Jalapa, 


eastern and western basins. 


78 Years ot Service 
1887-1965 


Insurance and clothing have changed a good deal over the past seventy- 
eight years. People have really not changed very much, When this pic- 
ture was taken some twenty-five years after Andrew S. Clements founded 
our firm, the A. S. Clements Company offered the finest insurance and 
real estate service and sounsel in Montgomery County. Clements - Smith 
still offers such service. 


Our office and people look more modern than they 
did seventy-eight years ago, but we still offer “old 
fashioned” service and counsel in insurance and real 
estate matters. 


In rounding out over three quarters 
of a century in Montgomery County, 
we are thankful for good friends, 
good business, and the prospect of a 
good future for our community. 


Clements-Smith Corporation — 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
118 EAST MAIN STREET 


INSURANCE REAL ESTATE — 


ye ree 


When a wolf is shot around 
these parts now the event is one 
for picture-takins, much discus- 
sion and even some conjecture-- 
it couldn't be a woif . . might 
be a coyote... or a wild dog. 

In the old days wolves 
weren't suspected of being any- 
thing but what they were. They 
hadn't escaped from some wild 
animal show or a park zoo. 
They lived here, in numbers. 


Friday, Sept. 24, 1965 


‘Wolf Hunts' Of Early Days Glove Company Employes At Old YMCA Building 
Run Like Later ‘Fox Drives’ 


over was circumscribed by four 
line. sufficiently distant from 
each o:her to enclose the pro- 
per area. To each line was as- 
signed a captain, with his su- 
baltern officers, whose duty it 
was to properly station his men | 
along the line, and at the hour 
agreed upon to cause them to 
advance in order towards the 
i center of the arena. 

“The lines all charged simul- 
i taneously towards the the cen- 


Thank Goodness The 


In his “Old Settlers” Sanford | ter, on horseback, with dogs. 
Cox tells about them, the trou- | runs and clubs, thus completely 
ble they gave the pioneers and | investing whatever game was 


“Good Old Days” Are Gone 


the means taken to exterminate 
them. 

“Black, gray and prairie 
wolves were quite numerous,” 
he wrote. “and in many locali- 
ties it was next to impossible 
to raise sheep or pigs until they 
had been hunted down . 
legislature enacted laws grant- 
ing a bounty on wolf scalps, 
sufficient to stimulate a more 
active and thorough extermina- 


tion of these noisy serenaders, | 


who would often approach with- 
in a few yards of the cabin and 
make night hideous with their 
prolonged howling. 

“Wolf hunts were then com- 
mon, in which the inhabitants 
of several neighborhoods and 
sometimes of the whole county 
took part. They were usually 
conducted in the following man- 
ner: 

“The territory to be hunted 


.. The} 


¡Within the lines, and scaring it 
¡from the advancing lines to- 
¡wards the center, where the ex- 
citement of the chase was 


| greatly heightened and the 
| greatest carnage ensued. | 
“Often from two to ten! 


wolves and as many deer were 


amounts in abundance. Horses 


‘into it with a zest surpassing 
that of their masters.” 

The manner of staging the 
early wolf hunts was employed 
a century later in parts of In- 
diana in “fox drives,” except 
that the hunters usually were 
on foot rather than horseback. 
The fox-chasing days preceded 
the fox drives just as the wolf 
hunters preceded the fox chas- 
ers. 


First Mayor Was Lawyer, 


Editor, Soldier, 


In the autumn of the year 
that Crawfordsville was platted 
by Maj. Ambrose Whitlock, 
this city’s first mayor was born 
in Butler County, Ohio, of Ger- 
man - English descent. He was 
a lawyer, editor and soldier. 

Wilson H. Laymon lived in 
that county until he was 14, 
when he was sent to high school 
at Middletown and after three 
years to Miami University at 
Oxford, which he attended two 
years. He studied law in the of- 
fice of a prominent Hamilton, 


Ohio attorney and in 1845 was | 


admitted to the bar at Colum- 
bus. Meanwhile, his father, Jo- 
seph, came to Crawfordsville. 


Laymon entered law practice 
at Lawrenceburg with a Mr. 
Layne, who was a Democrat 
and a member of congress. 
While in Lawrenceburg, Lay- 
mon was. an editor with John 


B. Hall of “The Register.” Aff- | 


Merchant 


as auditor Laymon also edited 
and published ‘‘The Miami Dem- 
ocrat.” He went to Cincinnati 
in 1852 and was an editor of 
“The Daily Citizen.” 

According to the Montgomery 
County history of 1881, he came 
to Crawfordsville “‘to gratify his 
father, who was getting old,” 
land with the elder Laymon en- 
gaged in the wholesale and re- 
tail grocery business until the 
latter died 1856. A brother of 
| Wilson, Milton P. Laymon, con- 
tinued in the business. 
| The future mayor enlisted in 
| August of 1862 in Co. F., 86th 
Ind. Vols., and was made first 
sergeant that October for ‘‘gal- 
lant services at Stone River.” 
¡It was in this- battle that Lay- 
imon was stunned by an explod- 
| ing shell and while lying on the 


Confederate charge. 
He later won commission as 


taken in a single day at these | 
hunts, and wildcats, foxes, cat- | 


and dogs soon became fond of | 
the sport, and seemed to enter | 


er a year he removed to Ham- ¡second lieutenant in December 
ilton, Ohio, practiced law and | of 1863 was promoted for meri- 


was elected clerk of St. Clair 
Township. In 1848 he was chos- 
en justice of the peace and the 
following year county auditor on 
the Independent Democrat tick- 
et. Durin“ the term he served 


Å buil 


|torious ~ conduct at Missión 
i Ridge. He was made captain of 
his company in June of 1864. 
Laymon was in 58 battles and 
skirmishes, the larger engage- 
ments being Perryville, Stone 


ding 
ahead 


for your needs! 


GAS makes 
the big difference 


Last year alone, in preparation for your growing 
needs, we constructed more than 85 miles of new 
mains and transmission lines at an investment of 
$1,650,000. Investigation for additional under- 
ground gas storage is continuing, 


This year, too, for greater efficiency and vetter 
service, we have completely reorganized and 
streamlined our operating structure. And our book- 
keeping and billing operations have been fully 
automated at substantial cost. 


DIANA 


+0 
e 


& WATER COMPANY, INC. 


ee Costs less tool 


¡ground was passed over by a) 


Communities served by Indiana Gas & Water 
Company are growing... using more gas, building 
new homes, adding new businesses and industries. 


We're building ahead for your neeus. 


This picture, owned by Frank Holland of 717 S. pany on Main Street, where the old Terminal Building 
Washington St., shows employes of the old glove com- is located. He said the date was 1910. 


This Was The First Kindergarten Class In The City 


se i 


others in the picture as follows: Robert Kingery, Doro- 


Mrs. Glen Sab, who now lives at Wesley Manor ) 
thy Milford Davis, Gracie Smith, Mary Walter Miller, 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR PATRONAGE 


LIBKA’S stop & SHOP 


1301 SOUTH MILL STREET 


SERVING THE 


CRAWFORDSVILLE AREA 
FOR (32 YEARS 


We look back with pride on the years we 


have served this area and we are looking 


forward with great expectation to the fu- 


ture. 


CONGRATULATIONS CRAWFORDSVILLE 


C. H. ELSNER, ronist 


First House West Of Sportsman's Club EM 2-3694 


at Frankfort, was in this first kindergarten class here, 


Bud Herron, John Jennison, Helen Kingery, Florence 


'River, Tulla oma, Chickamau- | after the war, he was, accord- a city, at a citizens’ meeting, | discontinued. He was again elec- 


She's the cute little girl at extreme left of front row. She : 
Lacey Cochran, Bessie Graham Linn and Hugh. Kingery. 


ga. Mission (Missionary) Ridge, (ing to the historical sketch in | Without regard to politics. . . ted mayor but resigned after a 
Atlanta and Nashville. 'the 1881 county history, ‘‘short- peningi 4 aed mayoral year to enter the restaurant , 
A i i [ley aana tha jn ; a . r : 

Returning to Crawfordsville the incornoration. . Layla serveditwo. terms’ as (OUsiNess. 
ayor, then four years as the! A Democrat “until 1860,” ac- | 
‘pointed assistant assessor of | cording to the history, Layman 
> eighth internal revenue dis- , became a Republican — at what 
ict, until the latter office was | tinge was not clear. 


Jid Smartsburg School 


This was the old Smartsburg Elementary School 
in January of 1962 just before it was torn down. 


An Early Fair Dow owl 


ntow 


A A 
Rae 


Mrs. Glen Swartz provided this picture of a street 
fair. She said it was in the late 1890s or early 1900s and 
was located on Washington Street between Main and 
ps Mrs. Swartz now lives at Wesley Manor at Frank- 
ort. 


We Are Most Happy To Be 
A Part Of The Crawfordsville 
Area Centennial. 


We Urge Everyone To Join 
In The Fun Of The Festivities 


3 Distributors Of 
Sterting, Falstaff And Miller High Life Beer 


HOOSIER 


BEVERAGE & ICE CO. 
1205 E. Market EM 2-6005 


Congratulations 
To 
Crawfordsville 


on their 


100th 
ANNIVERSARY 


We Are Proud To Have 
Served The Crawfordsville Ares 


SINCE 1920 
“eme SALES 


MONTGOMERY CO. 
SALES PAVILION 


209 N. Washington _ EM 2-2305 


Saturday 
Sheep - Hogs 
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Log Cabin Squi 


Case Had Double Windup 


Thomas E. Harris bought 95 
acres in Walnut Township in the 
fall of 1836 and erected a log 
cabin from which he officiated 


peace, 

This cabin was 16x18 feet, 
seven feet from eaves to floor, 
clapboard roof fastened by poles 
rather than expensive nails, a 
window with greased paper ov- 
er it, and a five-foot fireplace 
of clay and wood. 

It was within this abode that 


Ben T. Ristine, who was to be-| 


come a prominent Crawfords- 


ville attorney, made one of his! 


first speeches — perhaps his 


first — as a member of the, 


bar in action. 

The occasion was a hearing 
on a case in which a man 
named Kellison had been ar- 
rested on a charge of assault 


and battery. being accused of | 


attacking George Tipton with a 
knife. Ristine was the defense 


attorney. 
An historical reference to the 
case related that “Witnesses 


were examined and the rising 
attorney, with the pomp the 
profession always gives its prac- 
titioners, in language most em- 
phatic, no matter how argumen- 
tative, made his oratorical ef- 
fort. How different the surround- 


Local Man 
Victim Of 


Massacre 


A Montgomery Countian who 
left here in 1857 to settle in 
Linn County, Kansas, became a 
victim of the long, bloody con- 
flict between the pro-slavery 
and anti-slavery elements there 
in the days before the Civil War. 

Born near Browns Valley in 
1828, William A. Stillwell was 
one of nine children, was reared 
onn a farm., educated in the log 
school of the period and became 
a Waveland merchant in 1851. 
He moved to Alamo, then An- 
napolis and in 1856 to Craw- 
fordsville. 

A few months after he 
had settled in Kansas he was 
penes by his wife and their 

two children. He was described 
as a loyal Unionist and opposed 
to slavery. 

A party of pro - slavery raid- 
ers from Missouri entered Kan- 
sas about 1 a.m. on May 22, 
1858 and about three miles 
from the state line rode up to 
the “Trading Post,” a store on 
a military road from Fort Scott 
to Fort Leavenworth, taking 
prisoner there G, W. Andrews 
and John Campbell, They went 
on in the direction of Kansas 

City and overtook Stilwell, who 
was from Sugar Mound and was 
headed for a load of provisions. 

Seizing Stillwell and his wag- 
on, the marauders rode on until 
they had rounded up a dozen 
men as prisoners. en they 
arrivea at a ravine in some 
timber, their leader, known 
as “the notorious Capt, Hamil- 
ton,” halted the party, had the 
12 captives formed in a line and 
ordered his raiders to shoot 
them. 

All were killed or badly 
wounded by this fusilade ex- 
cept one man who feigned death 
when he fell with the others. 
When the murderers had gone 
he reported the massacre to the 
nearest post, 

Stilwell was one of those killed 
instantly. 

His widow, the former Mary 
A. Gott, returned to Montgom- 
ery County with the children, 
lived for a time with her par- 
ents in Brown Township, then 
moved to Crawfordsville. 

In the museum at Lane Place 
are Stilwell’s Masonic apron and 
a water color of his grave sent 
to his family by a woman who 
was a Kansas. friend of Mrs. 
Stilwell. 

The massacre inspired a poem 
by John G. Whittier in the At- 
lantic Monthly, 


Ladoga Man Fought In 
Old Stonewall Brigade 


E. L, Snodgrass, who with H. 
S. Huntington ran a stave and 
planing mill at Ladoga begin- 
ning i 1876, was a former Co- 
federate soldier who, like Mau- 
rice and James Thompson 
moved to Indiana and eventu- 
ally to this county after the 
Civil War. 

Snodgrass was a native of 
Botetourt County, Virginia, and 
served two years in the Second 
Viriginia Regiment (of the fa- 
mous Stonewall Brigade), par- 
ticipating in many battles and 
skirmishes. He was badly 
wounded at Milford in 1864, 
Snodgrass came to Boone Coun- 
ty in 1885 and to Montgomery 
12 years later. 


Valuable Wild Bird 


World's most commercially 
valuable bird is the Peruvian 
cormorant, source of a’ fertili- 
zer 30 times more effective 
than ordinary farmyard fertil- 
izer. Exportation of guano 
yields millions of dollars of 
revenue every year. 


First Reference 


First reference and use of 
“Anno Domini’ as a date is 
said to have been made by Reg- 
inald, King of the Isle of Man, 
in 1219, in a document render- 


ing ellegiance to the Pope. 


ings from the lawyer!” 
But to Ben Ristine, who'd 
lived a pioneer. outdoors life if 


¡ever a youth did in Montgom- 
as newly elected justice of the | y g 


ery County, the confines of the 
justice of peace court probably 
had no effect whatsoever, 

“The plea was made.” the 
story went, “the evidence 
weighed by the magistrate, and 
defendant bound over to the cir- 
cuit court.” 

But a hitch was developing. 
An undertone of whispering ran 
¡through the little “courtroom” 
i tothe effect that this particular 


| assault case had in realiy oc- 
| curred across the line in Boone 
County. The whispers reached 
¡the ears of Squire Harris, He 
questioned the plaintiff, 

Tipton admitted it had hap- 
| pened “over the line.” 
| Since jurisdiction of Harris’ 
court did not extend beyond the 
¡ Montgomery County line he dis- 


|ant. 


Montgomery County's Oldest Active Automobile 
Dealer Congratulates Crawfordsville On Its 


100m ANNIVERSARY 


missed the case and the defend- ; 


This picture shows some of the women employes of 
the old Younts Woolen Mills at Yountsville many years 


Some Of The Women Employes Of Younts Woolen Mills - 


ago. The picture was loaned to the newspaper for the 
Centennial Edition by Mrs. R. Schuman of 201 High St. 


Signs Of Our Times | 


A CONTAR 


CRAWFORDSVILLE ARE 
CENTENNIAL 


> 


Food prices, a queen candidate, a Centennial poster 
. these are signs of the present in Athens City. 


O. K.'s FIRST GARAGE . 


« + built in Stone Bluff in the year 


of 1915. This building is still standing and hos the noma 


“O. K. Galloway” displayed on the front. O. K. Galloway's 


father hauled brick by horse and wagon from Veedersburg for 


the material of this building. 


O, K.'s FIRST AUTOMOBILE 
the acetylene lights and bulb horn. This car actually got O. K, 
interested in the automobile business, as he hed to do his own 
mechanical work back in those days. For several years atter he 


entered the business, he did the majority of the mechanical 
work. 


FIRST LOAD OF AUTOMOBILES , 


+». . @ 1910 Roadster that had 


. transported by truck 
to O, K. Galloway in Crasatekdiviths,. lt is believed that this 


was also the first loed of cars that was ever transported by 
truck to Crawfordsville, 


from the factory under their own power. This was before roads 


Before thet tims cars were driven 


were paved and properly marked. 


114 N, Water Street 


O. K. G. 


OF STEADY GROWTH IN 
THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


More than five decades ago O. K. Galloway entered into the Auto- 
mobile Business with his otder brother, Albert, They started their busi- 
ness in Stone Bluff, In 1915 they built their first garage. This partner- 
ship in this small Fountain County town dissolved in 1918. O. K. oper- 
ated this garage until 1923. He then moved to Waveland, where in 
1926 he built his second garage. From 1926 to 1930 he sold Willys 
Overland cars. Then in 1930 O. K. bought the Charlie Van Dyke ga- 
tage, located on Pike Street in Crawfordsville. Later he moved his busi- 
ness oround the corner on Green Street where he operated his garage 
until 1948. His son, Donald, went into business with him in 1946. In 
1946 they started construction on a new modern building that would 
adequately accommodote their Automobile Agency. They moved into 
their new building in 1948, where they are now your Dodge and Rambe 
ler dealer, 


-j 


1936 DODGE FIRE TRUCK . . . this was the first fire truck | 
that O. K. Golloway sold ta the city of Crawfordsville, Thia be 
was a great “old work horse” for the Crawfordsville Fire De- 

partment. Today, this same truck is still being used by the 

city, but in another capacity. 


OUTDOOR AUTOMOBILE SHOW ... sponsored hy the 
automobile dealers of Crawfordsville. This wos a 7 day show 
that featured used cars, The slogan of this affair was “Na- 
tional Used Car Exchonge Week ... Get A Better Car | 
Now”. The show was located on Main Street between Green 

and Washington Streets. | 


wT 


1932 PLYMOUTH COUPE . . . this car was purchased by 
the Strand Theater and was given ewey during one of its pro- 
motions. This picture was token just before the car was des 
livered and pleced in the lobby of the Strand Theater, O, K. 
is shown at the left, and the Strand Theater manager, the late 
Carroll Coffel, is to the right. 


Your Dodge and Rambler Dealer 


Dial EM 2-0900 
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year near Montgomer 


Le 
The Elks Home As It Was In 1911 Montgomery Countian ‘Saw World’ While British Sailor ad Y 


TEF oe Eas ae es the most traveled men|Cape of G A ¡farmed and carpentered 
SN dl $ EF y One of the m |Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena | Newfoundland he shipped to;cah, Ky. He also visited St. vas chose justice of the pe 


A de e me mS, y ’ Ne mos my SS in Montgomery County at the and Demarara, where, accord- Cuba with a vessel carrying Louis and Quincy, Ill. He helped; and later a deputy tax colh 
: 1 NS ; Co. E ADS, e So A ee time of preparation of an 188l¡ing to the historical sketch, codfish. handle cattle, taught writing'tor. He moved to New Ross 1 

| eN qee ¿0 history of Walnut Township was “their cargo of 360 coolies were, Soon after, in Jamaica, Rowe and clerked in a store, And he 1880, 

Charles Rowe of New Ross, a'disposed of.” He next sailed on | joined the crew aboard a Brit-, also worked at his carpentering | 


native of England, one time sea- a vessel bearing sugar and rum ish man-of-war in 1851 and and joining trade. Rowe was. 

man in the British Navy anda to Trinidad, then 5 to Lon-|served two years in the West | married ine 1856 to the daugh-! Has Own Flag 

Unoion veteran of the Civiljdon. Another trip took him to| Indies. He was next on a vessel | ter of an English emigrant he'd! The Smithsonian Institution 

War. ; [Madras and Calcutta, and an-|to New Orleans and another to! met on one of the sailing ves- at Washington, D.C., has its 
Born in Devonshire in 1830,| other from London to Newfound- | Liverpool, returning to New Or-| sels on which he served, Set-iown flag. The banner of red, 


he served as an apprentice to j land, leans, [tling in Adams County, Illinois, gold and blue made its first 
his father in the carpentering| On the voyage to Newfound-| From here it appears that) he returned to carpentering. appearance in August of 1957 in 
and joining trade in London be- 


L jland, the story went, the ship Rowe began taking a look at the When the Civil War began he commemoration of the congres- 
fore goig to sea in 1849. AA Eme near disaster in an ice United States. He visited Cairo, enlisted as a private and rose'sional act which had founded 
shipped as a carpenter and vis-|field “on account of the drunk- Ill., “when there was but one to the rank of captain. After|the institution 111 years ear- 
ited Madras, Bay of Bengal, | enness of the captain.” From house there,” and saw Padu-:the war he raised cotton for a lier. 


Ni 


Ek] OUR CONGRATULATIONS TO 
CRAWFORDSVILLE ON ITS 


VERSARY| 


This was how the Elks Home look 


Ladoga High School Team Of 1911 


rene 


Earl Gardner of New Market said the young gent at left in front row was his 
brother Ben. Picture is of 1911 Ladoga High School baseball team. Others on front 
row are Frank Ashby, Paul Greenway, Donald Henry and Carl Otterman. In back 
row are Coach Darnell Simmons, Ralph Strickler, Harry Shackleford, Principal 
Winkler, Ernest Harshbarger, Paul Myers, Cline Graybill and Coach Ralph Grimes. 


The Old Public Spring At Parkersburg 


IENCED FARM 
AGEMENT SERVICE| 


1933 - 1965 


Ed Fendley of 700 North St. said his father, Dick Fendley of Ladoga, was the 
first person to water a horse in this spring at Parkersburg. The spring is still located 
in the little hamlet along U. S. 231. The view seen is looking north. Picture was made 
July 31, 1911, 


We at Community Mo- 
tor Sales are proud of 
the service we have pro- 
vided to the people of 
the Crawfordsville area 


for the past 26 years. \ á J | di y 8 SALES 
1901 OLDSMOBILE Beek 
APPRAISERS 


FARM AND CITY 
PROPERTY 


Lemme E We look to a future of many, many 
5 F; i í E A 
Y ME 5 more years of selling new Oldsmobile 
qn E ! : 
A, and Top Quality Used Cars to the fine 
people of this area. 


SEE THE LINE OF 


1966 OLDSMOBILE 


o F-85's 0 88's JET STARS 0 98's 


COMING OCTOBER 14 


COMMUNITY 
MOTOR SALES 


121 West Market Crawfordsville EM 2-4903 


Crawfordsville Centennial Sept. 25 To Oct. 2 


f 


“Some Pictures Of ‘The Days Gone By’ 
J 


f 
f 


Two Views Of Bischof Store 


EPA LENE A PINA ELE PLIES 


E oe Bites 
E E Pemon e pnta A 
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Photo Loaned By P. J. McKinney 


Sugar Creek Fiood Of 1913 


Local Soldiers At Fort Hawisen 
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The Crawfordsville Gun Club As It Looked In 1890s 


ject is the local gun club of the 1890s. She said Ed Voris, 
who organized the club, held two world records in trap 
shooting. 


Mrs. Glen Swartz, longtime Crawfordsville resident 
who now lives at Wesley Manor at Frankfort, loaned 
this picture for use in the Centennial Edition. The sub- 


The American Railway Express Office On Market Street 


cation was west of the old Ramsey Hotel on Market 
Street. This picture is owned by Henry (Shiner) Burk, 
second from left, a former driver . 2 


This is a picture of some of the employes, one of the 
delivery units, and the office of the American Railway 
Express office here as it looked many years ago. The lo- 


YEARS AGO, WASHDAY 
WAS QUITE AN ORDEAL! 


Here's how to put 
sparkle in washday! 
Let our modern new 
machines do laundry 
cost. 


fast, at low 


Easy! 


— 2 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS TO SERVE YOU — 


ECON-O-WASH, 914 Broadway SPEED WASH, 214 Woodlawn Place 


WASH 
DRY 


PLENTY OF 


FREE PARKING 
SPEED WASH 


MATTHEWS icovomsi 


Russell F. Matthews, Prop. 


20c 
10c 


e e e . o e 


Through the ages woman 
has ever sought the means 
to better her appearance 
by proper grooming... . 

and CRAWFORDSVILLE 
HAIRDRESSERS haveg 


> 


e 


played their part in provid- fee 


ing the latest styles and § 
methods of professional N 


haircare .. 


PARK FOREST 
BEAUTY SHOP 


EM 2-0051 28 Park Forest 


Open Tues. Thru Sat. Noon 
By Appointment Only 


Established 1956 
Owned And Operated By 
Marjorie Myers 


DICK'S BEAUTY SALON 
EM 2-4444 302 E. Market 
Open Tues. Thru Sat. 

By Appointment Only 


Established 1961 
Owned And Operated By 
Dick Zimmerman 
MGM BEAUTY SALON 
EM 2-2312 Country Club Rd. 


Open Tues. Thru Sat. Noon 
9-5 


By Appointment Only 


Established 1955 
Owned By Gladys Hole 
Openators—Gladys And Darla 


ELMERS BEAUTY SALON 
EM 2-2905 415 S. Washington 


Open Mon. Thru Fri. 
By Appointment Only 


Established 1945 
Elmer Schweitzer . . . 
Owner And Operator 


Operators—Vivian, Mary C. 
Katy, Mary W. 


MICKEY'S BEAUTY SHOP 
EM 2-0198 1100 E. Wabash 


Open Tues. Thru Sat., 9-7 
Nights By Appointments 


Established 1963 


Owned And Operated By 
Micky Garrett 


DOSSETT'S BEAUTY SHOP 
EM 2-1238 1606 E. College 


By Appointment Only 


Established 1954 


Owned And Operated By 
Opal Martha Dossett 


VOGUE BEAUTY SALON 


EM 2-3399 108 S. Green 
Open Mon, Thru Fri. Til 5:00 
Sat. Til 4:00 


Tues. And Thurs. Night 
By Appointment 


(Established 1961) 


Operators—Reba Miller And 
Detoris Wirth 


COPAS BEAUTY SALON 
211 Englewood EM 2-1105 


Open Mon. Thru Sat. Noon-— 
9-5 
Evenings By Appointment 


Established 1961 


Raymond And Nelle Copas, 
Owners 


Nelle Copas, Operator 


MELBA'S BEAUTY SHOP 
EM 2-3479 CMR 8 


Open Tues.—Sat. Noon 
By Appointment Only 


Established 1960 


Owned And Operated By 
Mrs. Melba Kentner 


MARY'S BEAUTY SHOP 
EM 2-1269 . 828 $. Grant 


Open Mon. Noon Thru Sat. 
By Appointment Only 


Established 1961 


Owned And Operated By 
Mary Huffmon 


POWD'R PUFF 
BEAUTY SALON 
EM 2-7405 114 N. Green 


Open Mon. Thru Sat. 
9-5 


Established 1949 


Thoma Hesser, 
Owner Ánd Operator 


Operators: 
Rita, Bobby, Sandy 


JEAN PAIGE 
BEAUTY SHOP 
EM 2-6910 218 Ben Hur Bldg. 


Open Mon. Thru Sat., 
8 TiS 


Established 1932 


Bertha Fullenwider, 
Owner And Operator 


Operators—Edith Ann, 
Donis, Cheryl, Shirley 


MAGIC MIRROR 
BEAUTY SALON 


MONDAY 
THRU 
SATURDAY 


Phone: EM 2-3424 
821 S. Washington St. 


WEIR - FRIENDLY 
BEAUTY SHOPPE 
32 Years In The 
Crawfordsville Area 


Mrs. Vern E. Weir, Owner 
Operators: 


Phyllis Spangler, Sharon Haffner 
Sharon Todd 
214 Ben Hur Bldg. EM 2-0001 


GEORGIA'S 
BEAUTY SHOP 


EM 2-3078 157 Shayne Dr, 
Open Tues. Thru Sat. 
By Appointment Only 


Established 1963 
Owned And Operated By 
Georgia Redden 
HOOPER 
BEAUTY SHOP 
700 Wayne Avenue 
Open Tues. Thru Fri. 


By Appointment Only 


Established 1947 
Owned And Operated By 
Anna Ruth Hooper 


SHIRLEY’S 
BEAUTY CLINIC 
—AND DEEYA 
COSMETIC SALON— 
EM 2-8100 311 S, Water 

Open Mon. Thru Sat. 
Evenings By Appointment Only 
Only Organic Permanent 
Waves Given 
Owned And Operated By 
Shirley Kemp 
Hairdresser In Crawfordsville 
For Over 10 Yeors 


FASHIONETTE 
BEAUTY SHOP 
EM 2-5528 Country Club Ct. 
Open Tues. Thru Sat. Noon 


By Appointment Only 


Established 1962 


Owned And Operated By 


Margaret Blackford 
a A, 


THE SISTERS’ 
BEAUTY SALON 


EM 2-2007 801 S. Water 


Open Tues. Thru Sat, 
By Appointment Only 


In Business Since 1948 


Owned And Operated By 
Evelyn Blacker, Myrtle Weiss 
And Marjorie Duschi 


MARY'S CURLETTE 
EM 2-2395 R. R. Ne. 6 
Open Tues. Thru Sot. Noon 


By Appointment Only 


Established 1958 


Owned And Operated By 
Mary Maltsberger 


EILEEN’S BEAUTY SHOP 
EM 2-4905 1409 E. Main 


Open Daily Except Tues., 8-5 


Eileen Simmons, 
Owner 


In Business Over 25 Years 


Operator: 
Dorothy Lang 
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Wallace Statue Replica Of One At U.S. Capitol 


Standing just west of the 
Wallace Study is the statue of 


the man who had the study: 
built — Gen, Lew Wallace —; 


and is a replica of the statue 
f .in the Capitol at Washington, 
D. “C. 


The 12- foot statue, the crea- 


tion of sculptor A. O. Connor, 
was reported lost for a time in 
transit from Paris. It represents 
the general looking over a bat- 
tlefield. It was under a tree 
that once stood near the site of 
the statue that Wallace did 
much of his pos- war writing. 


This Was The Gigantic Fire Of 1933 


The Birth Of Crawfordsville 

Can Be Accredited To The 

Conestoga That Brought The 
White Man And His 
Civilization Westward! 


THEY HELPED TO BUILD THE PAST... 


Ale, 
% 


Qe CR 


WE'RE HERE TO HELP BUILD THE 
FUTURE... 


REYNOLDS TRUCKING CO. 


R. R. No. 1 EM 2-6909 


CONGRATULATIONS 
ON YOUR 


100th ANNIVERSARY 


Sa AREy 


We've Been Serving 
The Crawfordsville Area 


SINCE 1946 


in Buying Livestock for Market 
(Hogs and Cattle) 


NORMAN COHEE, Local Buyer 


-| | HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS 
| CORP., INC. 


Taste The BIG Difference Quality Makes 
Lafayette Rd. EM 2-7500 


Ladoga Culvert Co. Div. 


YOUNG METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Manufacturers Of: 


@ Plain Or Bituminous 
ARCHES—-15" To 72” 


@ Round Copper Steel Galvanized 
Corrugated METAL PIPE—6” To 96” 


& a 
CONGRATULATIONS M + 


CRAWFORDSVILLE 


600 Cherry St. 


Ladoga, Ind. 


WH 2-2561 


GARAGES 


We are happy to congratulate Craw- 
fordsville on their 100th Anniversary. 


It has been our pleasure to serve the 


people of the Crawfordsville area and 


A Tribute To An Early Educator Here 


NO MONEY 
DOWN œ 


23 Center Drive 


we are looking forward to a pleasant re- 


lationship in the future. 


LET US GIVE YOU A LIST 
OF OUR SATISFIED CRAWFORDSVILLE CUSTOMERS 
NO PAYMENT 

TILL NOV. œ 


Bullock Garage Co. 


EM 2-7575 @ 
Crawfordsville e 


Open Sundays 


5 YEARS 
TO PAY 


o 
| Socorcconcnnn... |. . | . ` 
See The Centennial Pageant 


A Depression Era photographer snapped this picture of the fire which swept | 
Main Street buildings in 1933, 


How Main Street At Washinaton Looks 


Y 


inis i 


This is a view of Main Street at the Washington Street intersection looking east. 
e picture was made only a few days ago. 


pa 1 


JOSEPH FARRAND TUTTLE. D.D. 


BORN IN B 


DR TUTTLE GR aSEY oe 
IN 1841 ANI ETTA EEC 
FROM MARTI Y D D. DEGRE 
Eog OF WAb4S) ME PRESIDEN: 
d “ a3 £ eS E ee Nx = É $ 
PASTOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN € or ROCKAWAY 
i NEWFJERSEY. JE ROCK AWAY, 
i HE SERVED OUTSTAN 


: INTL 
1892. DURING WHICH 1 SIDENT UNTIL 


FOR BIS PUBLIC 


SPE 
AND HiS IN 


PERESS 
re r 
uae A A A TR i a E 


This Base honoring Joseph F. Tuttle is seen at the Elm Street entrance to Tut- 
tle Junior High School 


FR: A RY WORK 
AKTA TRS. 


Friday, Sept. 24, 1965 


| 
| 
| 


WE DO... THE ENTIRE JOB! 


FREE ESTIMATES 
NO OBLIGATION 


PHONE 


Ñ EM 2-0720 


ALUMINUM SIDING 
ROOM ADDITIONS 
KITCHEN AND BATH 
REMODELING 

BACK HOE SERVICE 


WE ARE PROUD OF THE PART WE HAVE HAD IN 
THE PROGRESS OF THE CRAWFORDSVILLE AREA. 


DOWNEN BUILDING SERVICE 


EM 2-0720 


1309 EAST MAIN 


Crawfordsville Centennial Sept. 25 To Oct. 2 


BACK IN GRANDDAD’S TIME 


The “Work Horse” 
Was The Pride Of 


eet) | 
all 
Every Family 


THE “WORK HORSE” OF TODAY 


‘deen’ 


THE 
FAMOUS 


Revolution 


Crawfordsville Centennial Sept. 25 To Oct. 2 


REMODELING HEADQUARTERS 


PRIDE OF TODAY'S 
FAMILIES 


The world-famous army ‘Jeep’ vehicle started it all. 
Then came the evolutionary changes. Sensible 
changes. Like more ground clearance. Stronger sus- 
pension. Weather proof tops. Fun changes. Like 
pink and white striped upholstery. Fringed surrey 
tops. Lively colors. A sports roadster. A station wag- 
on—rugged, durable, designed for work and play. 


OVER 11 YEARS 
OF SERVING THE 
CRAWFORDSVILLE 
AREA. 


Then came the ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer. A revolution! The 
Wagoneer is so revolutionary, it's hard to recognize 
your old ‘Jeep’ friend., It’s a station wagon. And a 
looker! You'll be stunned. Slide into that luxurious 
interior, Beautiful. Comfortable, Visibility unlimited! 


DOVER WILLYS SALES 


STATE ROAD 75 PHONE LEBANON 
DOVER, INDIANA 482-3825 


Crawfordsville Centennial Sept. 25 To Oct. 2 


Friday, Sept. 24, 1965 
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All Had Part In 
Growth Of City 


An older resident of the city, 
thinking about the approaching 
centennial observance, talked 
about it with friends and began 
setting down tne places of busi- 
ness and industry that have 


come and gone during a life | 


time. 

They date back into the last 
century: and some into the pres- 
ent century. In the list he has 
compiled, all are now no more. 
But for varying periods of time 
they employed people here and 
helped to keep Crawfordsville a 
thriving community. 

Frank Holland. 717 S. Wash- 
ington Si., retired city fireman 


and ardent sports fan, grouped | 


them as “places of employment 
back in 1800s and up into 1900s” 
and as “where the people spent 
their money.’ Some of the 
names will be familiar to near- 


ly all Crawfordsville adults, and | 


all the names will be familiar 
to some. 

His listing may be by no 
means complete, but it’s as long 
as his research can make it. 
Here are the “places of employ- 
ment” first (together with lo- 
cation and the president or man- 
ager or person generally asso- 
ciated in recollection with op- 
eration of the firm): 

Poston Brick .Co., off 1200 
block East Wabash Avenue. I. 


G. Poston; Crawfordsville Wire | 


Bound Box Factory, 1200 block 
East Elmore Street, E. A. 
Ames: Crawfordsville Ice Plant, 
500 block Sheridan Avenue, Wil- 
liam K. Martin; Home Tele- 
phone Co., in alley off East 


| lection of those to whom the 
horse represented the principal 
means of local transportation, 
are listed the spots where wat- 


Avenue and North Street, Mar- 
‘ket and Washington Streets, 
: Washington and Pike Streets, 
| Chestnut Street and Grant Ave- 
‘nue, Main and Oak Streets, Pike 
l and Blair Streets, College Street 
¡and Wallace Avenue, 600 block 
¡of West Market, Market and 
Morgan Streets, and Lafayette 
Avenue and Market Street. 
The business firms operating 
in either or both centuries in- 
| cluded these: 
Willis Studio, opposite YMCA 
¡on West Main Street, M. D. 
Layne; Smith & Duckworth 
Lumber & Coal Yard, 200 block 
East Market; Wilhite Cigar 
Store, 100 block South Green 
Street; Albert Miller, Buggies & 
Harness, also 5 cent Picture 
Show, 100 block North Washing- 
‘ton; Bapbert Tin Shop, 100 block 
West Pike; 
¡Cab Barn, 100 block West Mar- 
‘ket; Irons Feed Barn, 200 block 
! North Green; 
| Bert H. Van Cleave, Mirrors, 
‘Picture Frames, 116 W. Pike; 
i Winchell Lumber € Coal Yard, 


Planing Mill, 300 block North | - 


Green; Crawfordsville Electric 
Light office 200 block Fast 
Main; Perry Stump, Buggies, 
Wagons € Harness, 100 block 
¡South Washington; Cunningham 
Blacksmith Shop, 100 block 
¡North Walnut: Bob Davis, Liv- 
'ery Barn, 100 block West Pike; 


¡gory, but certainly in the recol- | pi 


ering troughs stood: Lafayette | 


Quillen Livery €: 


Willson Seoul Looked Like A Fortress 
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? This, was the old Willson School which was replaced only a few years ago by a 
new structure. The school was named after the mother of Anna Willson, longtime 
principal of Crawfordsville High School. 


‘ing Mill, 200 block East Spring; 
|The Review, 100 block . West 
|Main; Banarsdall Livery Barn, 
1100 block East Pike; Mount 
Dray for Freight Barn, 900 block 
East Binford; 


Grant Gould’s Bicycle Repair 


Main Street at courthouse. W. McFarland Cab & Bus, Baggage Shop, 100 block East Federal 


K. Martin; M. J. Lee Tile € | Wagon Barn, 100 block East | 


Brick Factory, mile north on 
U. S. 231-Ind. 43: 

Humphrey Furniture Factory, 
1200 block East Wabash Ave- 
nue, Lew Humphrey; Indiana 
Match Factory, 1200 block East 
Elmore Street, O. M. Gregg: J. 
Q. Clark Tank Works, end North 
Walnut Street on Covington 
Street; George Sout Planing 
Mill. 200° block East Spring 
Street; William Hankins Brick 
Yard, 1500 block Elm Street: 

Crawfordsville Wire & Nail 
Mill Co.. 400 block Oak Street, 
Cliff Voris; Crawfordsville Cas- 
ket Factory, 300 block West Pike 
Street, Morland Binford: Birch 
& Birch Machine Shop (Found- 
ry), John & Hays, 1000 East 
College Street; Dove Tail Fac- 
tory, repairing buggy bodies and 
wheels, 1000 block East College 
Street, George Johnson; Craw- 
fordsville Brick Yard, north of 
city, John Furgeson; 

Poole & Bosworth Mfg. Co., 
just south of wire mill, William 
Poole; Gregg - Coutant - Gregg 
Glove Factory, in old YMCA 
building. moved to 200 block 
East Main Street, Charles 
Gregg; Lyle & Reynolds Found- 
ry, 100 block East Spring Street: 
Standard Brick Co., north of 
city, Edwin Brown; Yountsville 
Woolen Mill, Dan Yount. 

Holland then went into the 
business houses existing in one 
century or the other, or in both, 


Market; 
| Hunt € Westfall Funeral Di- 
rectors, 122 N. Washington; Bin- 
ford Lumber & Coal Yard, 200 
block South Washington; India- 
¡na Match Co., office, 200 block 
| East Main; Fell € Lovatt, Shelf 
Hardware & Bicycles, 124 E. 
¡Main; W. Coleman Blacksmith 
Shop, 100 block East Pike; 
Shelton Feed Barn, 200 block 
East Market; Adams Express 
Co., 100 block South Green: 

Proffitt & Son Funeral Direc- 
tors, 100 block South Washing- 
ton: Kennedy Bros. Coal Yard, 
| 300 block North Walnut; Tinsley 
¡£ Son Hardware, 100 block 
South Washington; Houlihan 
Crawfordsville Hardware Co. & 
|Furnaces, 100 block North 
Washington; Britton Bros. Liv- 
ery Barn, 100 block North Wa- 
ter; Tom Clement, Dray for 
Freight Barn, Lafayette Avenue 
and North Street; 

Nash Funeral Director, 100 
block South Water; Hays Coal 
Yard, Pike and Green; North- 
western ‘Traction Station (it 
went to Lebanon), 200 block 
| East Main; Insley Livery Barn, 
100 block East Market: Hays 
! Dray for Freight Barn, 100 block 
block West Main, in alley; 

Barnhill Funeral Director, 100 
block West Main; Shaw & Cline 
Coal Yard, Market and Walnut; 
| Ben Hur Interurban Station (line 
| to Indianapolis) 100 block North 


Street; Elston. Bank, southeast 


¡ton Bowling Alley, 
¡East Main; Davis Tin Shop 
i Furnaces, 200 block South Wal- 
inut; The Journal, 100 block 
‘South Green; Milt McKee Feed 
Barn, 200 block South Washing- 
¡ton; Daugherty Dray for Freight 
| Barn, 600 block Russell Avenue; 
| Sam Billman Buggy Repair, 
100 block East Federal; Arthur 
i Tilney Shoe Repair, 100 block 
South Green; Crawfordsville 

Post Office, 100 block South 
‘Green; Schenck Tin Shop, 100 
‘block South Water; American 
¡Express Co., 100 block North 
¡Green; Walter Livery Barn, 100 
¡block East Pike; 

Tinkham's Clothing Store, for 
Men € Boys, 100 block South 
Washington: W. J. Runyan Drug 
Store, 221 E, Main; W. E. Mc- 
Williams Furniture, Carpets & 
Stoves, 100 block South Wash- 
ington: Pool’s Grocery, Main 
and Water; 
Cream Parlor, 200 block East 
| Main; Who's Your Tailor, F. C. 
Mueller, 107 N. Green; Ransdall 
Barber Shop, 100 block South 
Green; Music Hall Theatre, 
[Mace Tounsley manager, 100 
block South Green; 

Warner & Peck Clothing Store, 
Main and Washington; M. C. 
Klein Jeweler, 100 block East 
Main; A. Kostanzer & Sons 
Furniture, Carpets & Stoves, 
liam Berry Grocery, 100 block 


that are gone. Not in this cate- | Washington; George Stout Plan- | West Main; George Fosdick Ice 


113 W. Market St. 


YEARS or EXPERIENCE 


IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF... 


of 


CONGRATULATIONS CRAWFORDSVILLE 


ON YOUR 


100th ANNIVERSARY 


- SURFACE & RUSK 


ville area. 


We're proud to-have had the opportunity of 
serving the fine people in the Crawfords- 


We're looking forward to many more years 


continued service, 


CONTRACTORS 


Tevebaugh Ice! 


Cream Parlor, 100 block South 
Washington; Gilbert Tailor Shop 
in Crawfords Hotel building, 100 
¡block North rGeen; Phil Fink 
Meat Market, 100 block East 
| Market; 

| Tannenbaum Bros, Clothing 
¡Store, 100 block East Main; H. 
¡L. Trask Jeweler, 130 E. Main; 


corner Main and Green; Al Sut- Fisher € Son Wide - Awake |Cigarists, new Crawford: Ed 
200 block Store, 100 block north Washing- | Bean Barber Shop, 100 block 
& ton; Manson Bros. Grocery, 100 | North Washington; 


¡block North Green; Reimann 
i Restaurant € Bakery, 200 block | 
East Main; Northern Cafe, Wil- 
liam Endicott, 122 E. Main; 
ID. P. Smith, Merchant Tailor, | 
¡111 W. Main; Bob Hays Barber | 
‘Shop, 300 block North Green; 
| Castle Hall, Sam D. Symmes 


¡ton and Market; Albright Bak- 


progress 


Harold L. Gray 
Walter N. Haney 
Carl F. Henthorn 
Woodson M. Hobbs 
Richard L. Howell 
Robert F. Hunt, 
Vice-President 
Edgar S. Husted 
Paul W. Janssen 


Raymond H. Allen 
Chester K. Armstrong 


Howard S. Balch 

| Carroll O. Beeson 

I| Morris J. Berry 

Price B. Blackwell 
Frank E. Brown 
Walter A. Brown 
Andrew L. Browning, 


President Donald C. Jay 
Russell J. Butler Ciaude. M. Job 
aa Norman L. Caldwell Paul M. Kleis 
Plumbing Shop, 100 block North Keith S. Carlile George D. Lovell 
Green: Joseph A. Carroll Paul E. Ludwig 


J. Clore Dry Goods, 100 block 
South Washington; Dick € Ril- 
ey Drug Store, 100 block East 
Main; Willis Grocery, Washing- 


Gerald Martin 
Gordon Mefford 
Eual S. McCauley 
Lester O. McClamrock 
Gwynn C. McCord 
H. T. McCullough 
Robert G. Neuhaus 
Hubert Otterman 
Leslie W. Remley 

* Walter B. Remley, 

Treasurer 


Julian G. Carter, 
Secretary 

J. Milo Cook 

Marion B. Cooper 

Robert A. Cornell 

Melvin E. Covey 

C. Merrill Dailey 

Wayne T. Davenport 

Herman Davis 

W. Emerson Dellekamp 

George M. Ecker f 


ery, 100 block South Green; 
Rowen Bros. Haberdashers & 


J Majestic 
Theatre, 100 block North Wash- 
ington; James P. Grimes & Sons | 
Sons Soft Water Laundry, 100 
block East Market; 

The Louis Bischof Big Store, 


100 block East Main; Henry i 
Sloan Grocery, 100 block East : O. K. Galloway nes Pierek 
Main; Lee & Woodside Bakery, Donald Golliher Past Dist. Gov. 


¡Loan € Insurance, Market and |200 block East Main; Zurface 


: Washington; 


Jake Joel Clothing Store, 100 | Market; Joy Theatre, 100 block | 
ye |East Main: George F. Hughes 


¡block East Main: New 
House, A. S, Galey, 200) block 
South Washington; C. O J€arl- | 
¡son Variety Store, 100 
| West Main; Indiana Castr 
ery, Herron € Galey, 119 S.: 
| Washington; Fisher Bakery, 
| Washington and Pike; Little «€ 
¡Rogers Eaglet Restaurant. 100 
|block North Green; Top Porter 
Barber Shop, 100 block North 
iGreen; Ramsey Hotel, Barber : 
Shop, Market and Green; 


George W. Graham Co. De- 
partment Store, 100 block North 
Washington; Coleman Drug 
Store, Main and Green; Lacey's 
‘Book Store, 100 block East 
Main; Robb Grocery, 100 block ; 
South Washington: Hearn & Son | 
Bakery, 100 block West Main; | 
John C. Wampler the Confec- | 
tioner, 200 block East Main; 
| Castle Hall, Barber Shop, Os- | 
burn & Wren, Market and Wash- | 
ington; Open Air Theatre, 200 | 
block East Main; Steve Miller | 


` EM 2.6289 


lock on 
roc ii 


& Springer Barber Shop, 111 W. 


SINGE 1920- 


(Membership as of September 22, 1965) 


Many Old Factories, Stores Recalled 


ar 


The 


OTARY CLUB 


has played its part in the 
of Crawfordsville 


aai 


Theodore W. Ringer 
Stuart A. Roscher 
Jewell O. Rule 
Wilkam R. Schaaf 
Wesley E. Shannon 


Warren W. Shearer 
Lyle A. Shortz 


Edwin J. Sommer 


Murray M. Sommer, 
Director 


Vernon E. Spaulding 
Allen R. Stevens 


Buren Stickler 
Robert Z. Strouse 


Melvin R. Taylor, 
Director 


Robert H. Thielker 


Richard G. Tulley 
W. Addington Vance 


Hawthorne C. Wallace 


Kenneth A. Ward 
Robert F. Wernle 


Leslie F. Widner, 
Director 


Leonard C. Winchell 


& Son, Pianos & Music, Organs, 
Eiana Players, 113 S. Washing- 


e Curved Windshields  * Auto Door Glass 


e Mirrors * Commercial Store Fronts 


* Desk Tops 


* Residential Glazing 


AUTO GLASS INSTALLATION SPECIALISTS 


CONGRATULATIONS 


CRAWFORDSVILLE 
ON YOUR 


100th ANNIVERSARY 


—SPARGER 


GLASS CO. OF CRAWFORDSVILLE, INC. 


East Indianapolis Road 


— Plenty of Free Parking — 


EM 2-0704 
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B & M FLOOR 
COVERING 


Serving You The Finest In 


Congratulations To Crawfordsville 
On Your 100th Year Being A City 


_ TERMINAL TAVERN 


@ Awnings @ Floor Coverings 
° @ Storm Windows 
Since 1935 Since 1952 


119 West Main 707 Prospect St. Dial EM 2-1018 


BEN HUR 
DRIVE-IN THEATER 


"Best In The Midwest” 


BEN HUR HOME 


Established 1954 


“The Gateway To Contentment” 
16 Years of Motion Picture 
Entertainment 


24 Hour Professional Nursing Care 


1373 S. Grant Ave. 
Martha Williams, Prop. 


EM 2-0905 
Indianapolis Road 


Phone EM 2-0226 


y 

f 

i 1 
A 
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BRIGHAM'S ROY E. WILSON 
INSTALLATION SERVICE | PAINTING CONTRACTOR 
“22 Years Experience” 
22 Years of Custom Decorating Service 


"Residential And Commercial 
Exterior Painting 


PHONE EM 2-6580 
Box No. 2 Arrowhead Hills 


Floor Covering Experience 


702 North Drive EM 2-5616 


Brigham Young 


Serving Crawfordsille 


SINCE 1917 


COMBS 


MOTOR SERVICE 
501 Ohio EM 2-2005 


SUITER’S HEATING 
SERVICE 


710 E. Main St. 


if no answer call 


EM 2-7617 
EM 2-4120 


Furnace Installation — Repair 
And Cleaning 


OF OUR PART IN THE GROWTH AND PROGRESS 
OF THE CRAWFORDSVILLE AREA. 


YELLOW CAB CO. 


Serving This Area 
Over 15 Years 


125 E. Market EM 2-1000 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 


YOU'RE IN GOOD HANDS WITH 


ALLSTATE 


Harold Lannan, Agent 


217 E. Main EM.2-7507 


FARM - HOME 
PROPERTY 


BUSTER ROGERS, 


Cement Contractor 
HUGHES REAL ESTATE 


10 Years Experience 
312 Ben Hur Bldg. 


Dan W. Hughes—EM 2-7579 


EM 2-1358 Billy E. Smith—SW 4-4579 


1602 Athens St. 


INSURANCE 


AND 


REAL ESTATE 


McCORMICK - METSKER 
Agency 


ANGLIN - 
PLUMBING and HEATING CO. 
Heating — Air Conditioning 
Plumbing 


206 E. Market Street 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 
DON R. ANGLIN 


Home—EM 2-1216  Office—EM 2-1390 EM 2-3795 


EM 2-4540 


Lafayette Road 


DAVID > M. KADINGER 
REALTOR 


General Electric Service 
Commercial and Residential 


6 Licensed Personnel To Serve You 


David M.. Kadinger Béénice Hays, 
Lois Birdsong, Robert Lyons, 
David Vos, Frank Deaton 


Phone EM 2-3331 


Terry Electric Co, 


Phone EM 2-5572 
East On Indianapolis Road 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. 
CLEANERS 


20 YEARS OF 
Guaranteed Cleaning and Shirt 
Laundry Service 
Also 
Pick-Up and Delivery 
128 S. Washington EM 2-4604 


Serving The «Crawfordsville 
Area For ‘ 


20 YEARS 


SHIRT LAUNDERING and QUALITY 
CLEANING — 1 HOUR SERVICE 


POWELL 
CLEANERS & SHIRT LAUNDRY 
EM 2-6905 201 W. Market 


For The Finest In 
Carpeting and Linoleums 


Since 1960 


BARNEY'S 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


606 Whitlock Ave, EM 2.3352 


Serving Crawfordsville 
SINCE 1935 


A Complete Line Of Farmall Tractors 
And McCormick Implements 
Veatch and Pinkerton 
Inc. 


Waynetown Rd, EM 2-0540 


Scientific Pest Control 
SINCE 1929 


Farm—Home And Industry Termite 
Control With A Guarantee Renewal 
For The Life Of Your Home 


ARAB TERMITE 
AND 
PEST CONTROL CO. 


ROBERT E. YOUNG, Owner 


GERALD J. SHEETS, 
REALTOR 
® Home Owners * Commercial Property 


è Automobile ° Real Estate 
* Property Management 


Burglary —Bonds—Liability —Trip Ins. 


CALL 
302 E. Market 


EM 2-1240 


Y Mile East On U. S. 1236 —Indianapolis Rd. | 


Serving Crawfordsville 


For 33 Years 


SINCE 1954 Bera Mane 
our Representatives For 
CRAWFORDSVILLE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
MOTEL INSURANCE CO. 


Single—Double—F amily Units 
Open Year Round 
Reasonable Rates 


EM 2-5740 


Of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


John Wyatt @ Jack Wyatt 
505 Ben Hur Bldg. Dial EM 2-0610 


Painted In The 
Crawfordsville Area 
For The Past 


19 YEARS 
BILL DODD'S 


13 ROCK RIVER RIDGE 
EM 2-2478 


FOR EXPERT PLUMBING 


CAII EM 2-4508 


Complete Radiator Repairing 


Serving Crawfordsville 
12 Years In The 


Since 1952 Crawfordsville Area 
PRITCHETT & SON DWAYNE And KEITH 
WELDING & RADIATOR SHOP al 
116 N. Walnut EM 2-6206 


INDIANAPOLIS RD. 


Over 30 Years 
In Electronic Servicing 


GERRY'S RADIO 


AND 


TV SERVICE 


SOWERS HEATING 


WILLIAMSON 
Authorized Dealer 


EM 2-2272 909 S. Gate Dr. 
509 Englewood EM 2-0004 
PORTRAITS JIM'S BARBER 
Our Specialty SHOP 
COLIN FOSTER A oe 

STU DIOS By Apoointment Only 
Te Jim Biddle Jerry Bannon 
hr aiek EM 2-8000 È 302 E, Market Dial EM 2-1449 


© SERVING Crawr cau 
Since 1953 
THE FRIENDLY 


HOBBY and GIFT 
SHOP 


1106 E. Main 


“FOR DAILY MARKET 
QUOTATIONS” 
Phone New Market 52 


MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY STOCKYARDS 


EM 2-3409 Larry Ayers, Mgr. 


MOODY'S | STUDIO 


"We Hope To Serve You 


Hauling Send and Gravel 


SINCE 1947 


“Get Our Prices Before You Buy” 


NORTHCUTT 
GRAVEL CO. 


EM 2-7730 


For Another 100 Years” 


303 So. . 
So. Green St Country Club Rd. 


CENTURY 
BARBER SHOP 


SERVING CRAWFORDSVILLE 
Since 1963 


Bill Cummings Homer Linn 
NO APPOINTMENT NEEDED 


110 N. Green Sk 


CARPENTER'S 
BARBER SHOP 


Since 1958 


Specializing In Flat Tops 
Keith Parker 
EM 2-9837 


Bill Carpenter 
1505 S. Grant 


DEPENDABLE, | 
ECONOMICAL SERVICE 


POWERS 
FUNERAL HOME 


315 S$. Washington St. EM 2-6849 


Custom Wallpaper Hanging 


Serving Crawfordsville 
For 35 Years 
* Residential 


* Commercial 


JOHN D. MERRELL 


10 Park Forset EM 2-3372 


WOODY'S 
USED CARS And PARTS 


Used Auto Parts For 
Most Cars And Trucks 


“WE BUY LATE MODEL WRECKS” 
Waynetown Rd. EM 2-3908 


